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Preface 



This monograph describes a methodology for the design of knowledge-based 
systems. A knowledge-based system contains knowledge as well as information 
and data. The information and data in such a system can be modelled and imple- 
mented as a database. The knowledge in such a system can be implemented either 
in a programming language or in an expert systems shell. This methodology has 
two distinguishing features. First, it is “unified”. A unified methodology repre- 
sents the data, information and knowledge in a homogeneous manner, as well as 
the relationships between them. Second, the methodology builds a maintenance 
mechanism into the design. In knowledge engineering terms, the representation 
used by this methodology to model knowledge bases applies equally to databases. 
In database terms, the representation used by this methodology to model databases 
applies equally to the database rules. 

The unified methodology unifies the design of the “knowledge base compo- 
nent” and the “database component”. “Unification” is achieved in five senses. 
First, during the design process four models are constructed. These four models all 
represent the data, information and knowledge “things” in a unified way. Second, 
the form of representation used for the data, information and knowledge things in 
one model meshes with the representation used in the following model. Third, the 
overall structure of these four models is unified. The structure of the requirements 
model determines the structure of the conceptual model, the structure of the 
conceptual model determines that of the functional model, and the structure of the 
functional model determines that of the internal model. Fourth, constraints are 
used in a unified way, and so constraints for knowledge are included. Fifth, the 
term “normalisation” is used in a far more general sense that the normalisation of 
databases. In the unified methodology there is one principle of normalisation 
which may be applied to normalise data, information and knowledge. This princi- 
ple is a non-trivial generalisation of the conventional normalisation of databases. 

The unified methodology builds a maintenance mechanism into the design. 
The methodology is based on the belief that an analysis of maintenance is best 
achieved in a unified representation. The majority of design methodologies, 
including KADS, treat the “rule base” component separately from the “database” 
component, and do not consider maintenance analytically. If these two compo- 
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nents are represented and treated separately then the interrelationship between the 
things in them cannot be represented and manipulated within the resulting models. 
There are two issues in maintenance: first, the issue of how to engineer a model so 
that it is inherently easy to maintain, and second, given a model, the issue of how 
to control the maintenance of that model. The unified methodology addresses the 
first issue. 

This monograph is intended for specialists who are interested in building main- 
tainable knowledge-based systems. It should be of interest both to professional 
system builders and to researchers into design methodologies. The unified 
methodology has a theoretical basis expressed in the X-calculus. The unified 
methodology is also presented informally using a schema notation. The 
X-calculus representation is used to develop the foundations of the methodology. 
The schema notation is used when the methodology is applied. The unified 
methodology is presented as a complete, integrated package. The methodology has 
four design steps: requirements specification, system analysis, system function and 
system layout. Each of these four steps generates one of the four models. Each 
step consists of a sequence of design tasks. The practitioner may choose to exper- 
iment with the entire methodology, or may choose to extract sections of the 
methodology and to blend those sections with other approaches to design and 
maintenance. 

The work reported has its origins in 1982 when a joint research project 
commenced with Mike McGrath of Telecom Australia. In that project the 
substantial Telecom Telephone Accounting System for the Sydney region was 
constructed as a deductive database using logic programming. That database 
consisted of some 250 megabytes of “information” and a substantial and complex 
set of rules or “knowledge”. That deductive database is believed to be the first 
large, commercial database implemented in logic. This design exercise involved a 
large number of design decisions. Those design decisions were made on a more or 
less ad hoc basis. Following that project, from 1984 to 1988 research concen- 
trated on assembling a set of systematic techniques for addressing those design 
decisions. This set of techniques is referred to here as the “non-unified” methodol- 
ogy. During 1989 to 1993 that non-unified methodology was developed further in 
a collaborative research project between the University of Technology, Sydney and 
the CSIRO Division of Information Technology. An experimental Computer 
Assisted Knowledge Engineering (CAKE) tool was constructed to support that 
collaborative research project. An experimental version of this tool was trialed in 
a commercial environment in 1993. The results of those trials led to the explo- 
ration of the value of a unified approach to design. During the period 1994 to 
1997 work has concentrated on the development of a complete unified methodol- 
ogy. That unified methodology is described here. ^ 

This book is illustrated with examples expressed in logic programming. Logic 
programming is chosen because it is simple and widely understood, but it is not 
being promoted here as a practical language for implementing expert, knowledge- 
based systems or deductive database systems. The unified methodology is inde- 
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pendent of logic programming. The general principles illustrated in those 
examples may be expressed in any other general purpose knowledge language. 

This monograph is not intended to be a complete account of knowledge-based 
systems design. The reader is assumed: 

® To be familiar with expert systems to the level of the standard introductory 
texts such as [Waterman, 1985]. 

• To have had some experience constructing knowledge-based systems. 

® To be familiar with database systems to the level of the standard introductory 
texts such as [Date, 1995]. 

« To understand the practical issues involved in designing and maintaining a 
database system. 

However, this monograph does not give a complete account of knowledge-based 
systems design. For example, “plausible inference”, “machine learning” and “data 
mining” are not mentioned. So the book is not an introductory text. With the 
exception of the first two chapters, the material presented is not generally available 
elsewhere. 

Chapter 1 describes the foundations on which the work is developed. 
Chapter 2 describes a “non-unified” design methodology for knowledge-based 
systems in which conventional database design techniques are employed to perform 
much of the design work. Chapters 3 and 4 describe the unified approach to 
knowledge representation. Chap. 5 the schema notation used when the unified 
methodology is applied, and Chap. 6 the normalisation of the unified representa- 
tion. 

The four steps of the unified methodology for the design knowledge-based 
systems are described in Chaps. 7-10 respectively. These four steps are: 

® Step 1 is requirements specification. In this step a requirements model is 
constructed which specifies what the system should be able to do. This step is 
described in Chap. 7. 

® Step 2 is system analysis. During system analysis a conceptual model is 
constructed. The conceptual model is a complete representation of the knowl- 
edge required by the system. It specifies how the system will do what it is 
required to do, and contains a “coupling map” which represents a structure used 
to support maintenance. The conceptual model employs a unified form of 
knowledge representation, and inherits the specification of what the system 
should be able to do by links from the requirements model. This step is 
described in Chap. 8. 

® Step 3 is system function. During system function a functional model is 
constructed which is “functional” in the sense that it shows how the knowledge 
in the conceptual model may be employed to deliver the functionality specified 
in the requirements model. This step is described in Chap. 9. 
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* Step 4 is system layout. During system layout an internal model is derived 
which serves as a complete system specification. This step is described in 
Chap. 10. 

Maintenance is considered in Chap. 11, and a case study is presented in Chap. 12. 

Three conventions are used. First, new terms, where they are defined, are writ- 
ten in italics and a reference to each definition is given in the index at the end of 
this monograph. Italics are also used for emphasis. The context should indicate 
whether a phrase in italics is being defined or is being emphasised. Second, if a 
term is used in the general text before it has been defined then the first appearance 
of that term is shown within double quotation marks. So if a term appears within 
double quotation marks in the general text then the reader is called upon to provide 
an intuitive meaning of that term until the term is defined. This monograph uses 
many terms in an unconventional sense. For example, the terms “data”, 
“information” and “knowledge” are used in an idiosyncratic sense. The definitions 
of all technical terms used are referenced in the index. Third, single quotation 
marks are used to delineate formal strings. 

I would like to thank all those who have assisted in the development of this 
monograph. I thank the University of Technology, Sydney, for their generous 
study leave provisions during which the greater part of the writing was done. I 
thank my colleague Dr Andrew Blair for his many suggestions. I thank the 
CSIRO’s Division of Information Technology at North Ryde, Sydney, for 
welcoming me to their laboratory. I thank the chief of that Division, Professor 
John O’ Callaghan, and the head of that Laboratory, Dr Craig Lindley, for their 
hospitality. I thank the CSIRO-Macquarie University Joint Centre for Advanced 
Systems Engineering for welcoming me to their laboratory, and I thank the 
Director of that Centre, Professor Ray Offen. I thank Springer- Verlag for their 
assistance in publishing this book; in particular, I thank Dr Hans Wdssner, 
Andrew Ross and Gabriele Fischer. 
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1 Fundamentals 



1.1 Introduction 



The subject of this monograph is Knowledge Engineering, the design and main- 
tenance of knowledge-based systems. Design is a process that begins with an 
analysis of requirements and ends with a complete system specification. Given a 
change in circumstances, maintenance is the business of modifying the system 
specification to reflect those changes and of specifying the alterations required to 
an implementation of the system to reflect those modifications. A knowledge- 
based system contains knowledge as well as information and data. The informa- 
tion and data in such a system can be modelled and implemented as a database. A 
knowledge engineering methodology addresses the design and maintenance of the 
knowledge as well as of the information and data. A unified knowledge 
engineering methodology treats the data, information and knowledge in a homo- 
geneous manner. This monograph describes a unified methodology beginning in 
Chap. 3. 

This chapter reviews the fundamental formalisms and concepts on which the 
following chapters depend. Section 1.2 reviews the use of logic as a knowledge 
language and the use of the X-calculus. The reader who is familiar with Horn 
clause logic and the X-calculus may wish to read this section quickly. Section 1.3 
discusses the meaning of the basic terms “data”, “information” and “knowledge” 
[Stonier, 1986]. These terms are defined in a rather idiosyncratic sense and are 
used throughout this text. An understanding of the meaning of these terms is 
fundamental to understanding much of what follows. Section 1.4 defines the term 
“knowledge-based system”. This definition does not vary substantially from the 
sense in which this term is commonly used. 
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1,2 Formalisms 



Two formalisms are used extensively throughout this monograph. They are: 

• logic, and 

® X-calculus. 

This section contains an introductory review of: 

® logic as a knowledge language, 

® logic as a programming language, 

® logic as a database language, and 

• ^-calculus. 

The review is not intended to be a self-contained tutorial. It is intended to provide 
a concise “check list” of both the required features of the formalisms used and the 
way these formalisms are employed. 

1.2.1 Logic as a knowledge language 

Logic is chosen to illustrate this text principally because the notation of logic is 
widely understood. Logic is not being promoted here as a practical formalism for 
use either in the design of knowledge-based systems or in the implementation of 
knowledge-based systems. Logic is a simple formalism and is widely understood. 
Logic is also a sufficiently powerful formalism to illustrate the examples 
discussed here. This text could have been illustrated using any general purpose 
knowledge language. 

Any formalism that admits a “declarative semantics” and can be interpreted both 
as a programming language and as a database language is a knowledge language. 
Logic admits a declarative semantics and can be interpreted both as a programming 
language [Clocksin & Mellish, 1994] [Covington et al., 1997] [Hogger, 1984] 
and as a database language [Chakravarthy et al., 1982] [Dahl, 1982]. So logic is a 
knowledge language [Bowen & Kowalski, 1982] [Kowalski, 1982]. 

In logic, terms are either constants or variables, or are constructs built from 
constants, variables md functions. The natural data structures in logic are “lists” 
and “trees”. Lists and trees may be constructed by using special dyadic “list” and 
triadic “tree” functions respectively. A predicate, or strictly an n-adic predicate, has 
the form: 

P : x" T ^ { TRUE, FALSE } 
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where T is the set of terms. Any ordered set of n arguments is a tuple, or strictly 
an n-tuple. A constant tuple is a tuple that contains no variables. If x is a tuple 
such that: 

P(x) = TRUE 

then the tuple x is said to satisfy the predicate P. If a predicate can reasonably be 
stored as a table it is a relation. This notion of a relation is intended to be 
consistent with the notion of a “relation” as used in relational database (that is a 
“flat file”). The above phrase “can reasonably be stored as a table” means that a 
relation has only a finite number of tuples that satisfy it, and that this finite 
number cannot be too large. The definition of a relation is subjective. In a given 
application some predicates will also be relations. The distinction between 
predicates and relations is only of interest when deciding which predicates should 
be stored and which should be deduced. This distinction is considered in detail in 
Chap. 10. 

A fundamental statement form in first-order predicate logic is the clause or 
Horn clause. A clause is a sentence with the special form: 

(V..)...(V..) A ^ (B A C A Da ....) 

in which all variables are universally quantified and A, B, C and D are predicates. 
A clause is often written in shorthand form as: 



A^ B, C, D, .... 



This sentence is to be read “A is true if B and C and D and .... are true”. The 
symbol means “is implied by” and the commas mean “and”. In a clause there may 
be at most one predicate to the left of the symbol. This single predicate is the 
head. There may be any number of predicates to the right of the symbol. 
Together these predicates are the body. No “nots” and no “ors” are permitted. 
Predicates that occur in the body of a clause and that are not also the head predicate 
of that clause are the body predicates of that clause. So if the head predicate of a 
clause makes a recursive appearance in the body of that clause then it is not a body 
predicate of that clause. 

A collection of clauses, all of which have the same head predicate, is a clause 
group, or simply a group. The following collection of clauses is a group: 



person/ancestor( x,y)<- 
person/ancestor( x, y ) <- 
person/ancestor( x, y ) ^ 
person/ancestor( x, y ) ^ 



person/father( x, y ) 
person/mother( x, y ) 

person/ancestor( x, z ), per son/father ( z, y ) 
person/ancestor( x, z ), person/mother( z, y ) 
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The unique head predicate of each clause in a clause group is the head predicate of 
that group. For example, person/ancestor is the head predicate of the group shown 
above. Those predicates that are body predicates in any of the clauses in a clause 
group are together the body predicates of that group, person/ancestor is the head 
predicate of the group, so despite the fact that it also appears on the right of the <- 
symbol it is not a body predicate in that group. The group shown above enables 
information about the head predicate, namely person/ancestor, to be deduced from 
the body predicates, namely person/father and person/mother. The following 
dependency notation is used for groups: 



person/ancestor <= person/father, person/mother 



in which the single head predicate of the group is written to the left of the ‘<=’ 
symbol and the group’s body predicates are written to the right of the ‘<=’ symbol. 
A group is a categorical group if it contains sufficient clauses to enable all the 
tuples that satisfy the head predicate to be deduced from the tuples that satisfy the 
body predicates. Within an intuitive interpretation of the predicates involved, the 
group given above, with head predicate person/ancestor, is a categorical group. 

Any given group is expressed in terms of a set of predicates, and represents a 
rule that enables the information in the “head” predicate to be deduced from the 
information in the “body” predicates. A second group may be expressed in terms 
of the same set of predicates as the first group and may have as its head predicate 
one of the body predicates in the first group. Given a set of predicates, the set of 
all groups that enable each of those predicates to be derived from the other is a 
cluster. Consider the chunk of expertise “the sale price of spare parts is the cost 
price marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. The wisdom in this chunk of 
expertise may be represented by the three single clause clause-groups: 



part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 
y = z X w 

part/cost-price( x, z ) ^ part/sale-price( x, y ), is-the [mark-up] ( w ), 
y = z X w 

is-the[mark-up]( w ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sale-price( x, y ), 
y = z X w 



[A] 

[B] 

[C] 



The functional structure of these three single clause clause-groups can be repre- 
sented more succinctly using the notation for clause-groups: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, mark-up [A'] 

part/cost-price <= part/sale-price, mark-up [B'j 

mark-up <= part/cost-price, part/sale-price [C’] 

These three clause-groups taken together represent all of the wisdom contained in 
the original, single chunk of expertise. These three clause-groups together repre- 
sent all valid logical implications between the three constituent predicates. These 
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three groups are a cluster. This cluster can be represented using the following 
notation for clusters: 

[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ] [D] 

This cluster consists of all valid groups that may be expressed in terms of the 
three predicates part/sale-price, part/cost-price and mark-up. So clusters may be 
used to represent rules. A cluster consists of a set of groups. Each group consists 
of a set of clauses. Each clause is expressed in terms of a set of predicates. 

A goal statement is a clause with a special predicate “Ans” as its head predicate 
[Green, 1969]. For example: 

Ans( X ) <- part/sale-price( 1234, x ) 

is a goal statement that reads “x is the answer if x is the sale price of part number 
1234”. A goal statement with no body predicates is a solution. 

The resolution principle is a formal method of logical deduction. See 
[Robinson, 1965] [Chang & Lee, 1973] or any book on logic programming. 
Given two clauses that can be “unified”, the resolution principle may be applied to 
them to derive a new clause. Applying resolution to the above goal statement 
suppose that it is possible to derive the clause: 

Ans($12) ^ 

then this clause is a solution. The example above can be interpreted as a computer 
program that executes the command ''calculate the sale price of part 1234”. This 
is an example of pure logic programming, or simply logic programming. The 
adjective “pure” indicates the absence of additional programming features that are 
required to enhance logic’s capability as a practical programming language. In 
Sect. 1.2.2 two types of additional programming features are discussed. The first 
feature is the provision of specific computational features such as procedures to 
perform simple arithmetic. The second feature is the provision of control facilities 
such as find one answer only or find all possible answers [Kowalski, 1979a]. 

The above example can also be interpreted as a database that executes the 
command "retrieve the sale price of part 1234”. This is an example of pure logic 
database, or simply logic database. The adjective “pure” indicates the absence of 
additional database features that are required to enhance logic’s capability as a 
practical database language. In Sect. 1.2.3 two types of additional database 
features are discussed. The first feature is the provision of specific computational 
features such as procedures to perform store and retrieve operations. The second 
feature is the provision of control facilities such as “find all but without 
repetition”. 

When the resolution principle is applied to two given clauses this may result 
in the derivation of a third clause. If the resolution principle is to be used to 
derive a solution from a set of clauses and a goal statement then a strategy is 
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required. This strategy determines the order in which the resolvents are to be 
constructed. Such a strategy is a search strategy. An admissible search strategy 
has the property that if a problem has a solution, then the search strategy will find 
that solution eventually. Horn clauses together with resolution and any 
admissible search strategy are Horn clause logic, or simply clausal logic 
[Kowalski, 1991]. 

1.2.2 Logic as a programming language 

Pure Horn clause logic may be extended to a practical programming language by 
introducing a set of additional computational procedures and by providing 
additional control facilities [Walker, 1987]. 

In order to perform arithmetic in pure logic, it would be necessary to represent 
all the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division in logic as well 
as defining what numbers are within the logic! This would be absurd if clausal 
logic is to be executed on a computer that can perform arithmetic operations 
directly, efficiently and quickly. The arithmetic facilities of the machine, and other 
basic, low-level operations, may be made available to clausal logic using inbuilt 
predicates. The programmer may treat an inbuilt predicate as though all true facts 
about it are stored [Van Emden, 1977]. Consider the predicate plus( x , y , z ), 
that is taken to mean “x + y = z”, the programmer may proceed as though: 

plus( 1,1,2), plus( 2,3,5) and so on 

are all stored. Likewise, times( x , y , z) meaning “x x y = z”, and 
less-than( x , y ) that means “x < y”, may be provided as inbuilt functions for 
arithmetic multiplication and inequality. One feature of inbuilt predicates is that 
they may be provided without compromising the declarative semantics of clausal 
logic. 

Using inbuilt predicates clauses such as: 
item/sell( x , y ) ^ item/cost( x , z ), is-the [mark-up] ( w ), times( z , w , y ) 
can be executed efficiently. 

The inbuilt predicates “plus” and “times” are rather clumsy as a practical nota- 
tion so the conventional arithmetic notation is used in subsequent examples. A 
clause such as: 

P( X, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), X X (y + 1) = z 

may be translated by a language compiler into a form such as: 

P( X, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), plus( y, 1, w ), times( x, w, z ) 
so that it can use the inbuilt predicates. 
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The “is-a” predicate, and its restriction the “is-the” predicate, are inbuilt predi- 
cates. Suppose that it is required to find a single, valid item number. This can be 
achieved by the goal statement: 

Ans(x) item/cost( x, y ) 

The presence of the variable “y” makes this form a little messy. Instead, an is -a 
predicate that has the form: 

is-a[<descriptor>] (x) 

may be used. The goal statement: 

Ans(x) is-a[item](x) 

will achieve the same result as the previous goal statement. On occasions, the 
descriptor in “is-a[<descriptor>](x)” will only apply to one label. The descriptor 
“today ’s-date” is presumably associated with only one label. To draw attention to 
this fact, a special restriction of the “is-a predicate”, namely the is-the predicate, 
may be used. The goal statement: 

Ans(x) <- is-the[today’s-date](x) 

retrieves today’s date. The “is-a” and “is-the” inbuilt predicates are useful. 

When a logic program is executed with an admissible search strategy the 
special answer predicate, “Ans”, finds the “first” answer and then the computation 
will halt [Clark & McCabe, 1982]. Here the “first” means the first answer located 
by the particular admissible search strategy used. The Ans predicate is sometimes 
referred to as the find-one predicate. The goal statement: 

Ans( X, y ) <- item/cost( x, y ) 

that reads “for any x and y, x and y are the answer if item number x costs y” might 
return the solution: 

Ans( #1234, 12 ) ^ 

Most implementations of logic programming provide some form of find-all 
predicate that enables all correct solutions to be calculated. The predicate: 

tuple/fmd-all-list( (x), y ) 

may be used to activate “find-all” searches. In this predicate, “(x)” is a tuple that 
is usually present in at least one of the body predicates “to the left of’ this predi- 
cate in the body of a clause, and “y” is a logic programming list that is usually 
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present in the head predicate or in at least one of the predicates “to the right of’ 
this predicate in the body of a clause. This predicate operates as follows. When 
control is passed to this predicate the value of the tuple (x) is added to the list y, 
the predicate then “fails” and the search “backtracks” to look for the next tuple (x) 
until the search for new tuples (x) is unsuccessful. The search strategy finally 
halts when an exhaustive search of the search space has been completed. By this 
stage, the list y contains at least one version of every tuple (x) that satisfies all of 
the predicates to the left of the tuple/find-all-list predicate. For example, the goal 
statement: 

Ans( z) <- item/cost( x, y ), tuple/find-all-list( ( x, y ), z) 

reads “find a list consisting of all x and y such that item number x costs y”. Most 
implementations of logic programming contain special predicates that achieve the 
same result as the tuple/find-all-list predicate but possibly in a different way. 

The ability to perform for-all searches efficiently has consequences for the effec- 
tive mechanisation of negation. The logical equivalence: 

(Vx)-^P(x) ^ -^(3x)P(x) 

shows that the problem of showing “that it is not the case that there exists an x 
such that P(x) is true” is equivalent to the problem of showing “that for all x it is 
not the case that P(x) is true”. 

Whenever a new predicate is introduced in logic programming it should be 
accompanied by a statement of what that predicate “means”. The reason for this is 
more than expository. Given the meaning of each predicate in a first-order 
sentence it is not only possible but usually easy to demonstrate the validity of that 
sentence. The validity of each sentence in a logic program may be checked indi- 
vidually. When all sentences in a logic program have been shown individually to 
be valid, the program is partially correct [Vanthiehen et al., 1996] [Zhang & 
Nguyen, 1994]. There is no need for loop invariants and the like to show that 
logic programs are partially correct [Gries, 1981]. 

A key property of logic as a programming language is that it admits a 
declarative semantics. That is, the statements in logic programs may be inter- 
preted as statements of fact, in addition to the conventional imperative semantics 
in which a logic program is interpreted as a sequence of commands. The 
imperative semantics is determined by the particular control strategy used. 
Languages that admit a declarative semantics are also referred to as being non- 
imperative. A programming language that admits a declarative semantics cannot 
contain any purely imperative statement forms. The assignment statement found 
in conventional programming languages is purely imperative as its operation can 
only be explained in terms of how it works. So there can be no assignment 
statement, or analogue of the assignment statement, in logic programming. 

Logic programming admits trivial correctness proofs, is non-determinisfic and 
is non-goal dependent. Other properties include the following: 
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® It is very high level in that the programs are often “very close” to their descrip- 
tion in natural language. 

• It is a very simple language with one statement form. 

• It is a very powerful language in that complex programs can be written quickly 
and accurately with few statements. 

® There is no distinction between program and data. 

® There is no distinction between input and output of predicate arguments. 
Furthermore, partially completed data structures containing both labels and 
variables can be passed by unification from one clause to another. 

• It is not necessary or even correct to think of a logic variable as the name for a 
machine storage location. 

• The imperative semantics for logic programs is “totally defined” in the sense 
that, unlike conventional programming languages, it is comparatively simple 
to explain exactly how a logic program will behave. A consequence of this is 
that it is impossible for a syntactically coiTect program to perform an illegal or 
undefined operation, such as the “array subscript out of bounds” error and the 
like that plague many students while learning to use conventional program- 
ming languages. 



Logic programming is based on positive Horn clause logic. If it is required to 
introduce negation, then negation is introduced either by the specification of a 
“negative” predicate or by an extension to the control mechanism [Kowalski, 
1979b]. 

Negation may be introduced through the specification of “negative” predicates 
by the programmer. If P and Q are two predicates with the property that P is true 
if, and only if, Q is not true, then P is the negative predicate of Q, and vice versa. 
Consider the “item/cost” predicate introduced above, its negative predicate can be 
specified by: 



not[item/cost](x,y) x ^ 
not[item/cost](x,y) ^ x ^ 
not[item/cost](x,y) x 
not[item/cost](x,y) ^ x ^ 
not[item/cost](x,y) <r- y ^ 
not[item/cost](x,y) <r- y 9 ^ 
not[item/cost](x,y) ^ y 
not [item/cost] (x,y) <r- y 9 ^ 



1234, X ^ 2468, x ^ 3579 

1234, X ^ 2468, y ^ 8 

1234, y ^ 25, x ^ 3579 

1234, y ^ 25, y ^ 8 
12, X ^ 2468, X ^ 3579 

12, X ^ 2468, y ^ 8 

12, y ^ 25, X ^ 3579 
12, y ^ 25, y ^ 8 



where the string “not [item/cost]” is a predicate name. The clause: 



not[item/cost]( #6, 18 ) ^ 



is “true”. After all, it is true to say that “it is not the case that item number 6 
costs $18”. The reason for this may be that there is no such thing as item number 
6, or that there is no such thing as an item that costs $18. The definition of the 
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predicate not [item/cost] is considerably more involved than the definition of the 
predicate item/cost. For predicates with a large number of tuples it is often not 
practical to construct the definition of the corresponding negative predicate. 

A way of introducing negation through an extension to the control mechanism 
is based on the ''negation as failure'' principle. Using this principle a statement is 
assumed to be “false” if an attempt to prove it to be “true” fails. See 
[Clark, 1978]. If the goal statement: 

Ans ^ item/cost( #4321 , 16 ) 

cannot be resolved with any of the given clauses then the negation as failure prin- 
ciple “assumes” that “it is not the case that item number 4321 costs $16”. The 
reason for this might be that there is no item with item number 4321. For the 
negation as failure principle to work the attempt to derive a solution from the goal 
statement must fail. There are a number of sufficient conditions for failure that lie 
beyond the scope of this discussion. See for example [Lloyd, 1984]. As a more 
subtle example, suppose that it is required to demonstrate that “no invoice could 
cost $19”. One way of doing this is to attempt to find an invoice that does cost 
$19 using the goal statement: 

Ans(x) <- invoice( x , 19 ) 

An attempt to derive a solution from this goal statement will not fail if such an 
attempt computed the cost of every possible invoice. This attempt would 
continue to compute forever and would not reach a conclusion. 



1.2.3 Logic as a database language 

Pure Horn clause logic may be extended to a database language by providing 
additional database features and by providing additional control facilities such as 
those required to answer complex queries. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the system architecture is a logic knowledge 
base that has access to a relational database (DB). This access may supported by 
six second-order predicates that provide the additional database features. These six 
second-order predicates that can support access to an auxiliary relational database 
are: 

FIND <tuple> IN( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 

ADD <tuple> TO( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 

REPLACE <tuplel> WITH <tuple2> IN( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 
DELETE <tuple> FROM( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 

CLEAR( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 

LOAD <tuple-list> INTO( <name> ) RES ( <boolean variable> ) 
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where <name> is the name of a relation that is stored in the auxiliary relational 
database. When executed, these six predicates operate as follows. FIND will set 
<boolean variable> to ‘true’ if <tuple> is a constant tuple that is in the value set 
of the relation named <name> otherwise <boolean variable> will be set to ‘false’. 
ADD will set <boolean variable> to ‘true’ if <tuple> has been added successfully 
to the value set of the relation named <name> otherwise <boolean variable> will 
be set to ‘false’. REPLACE will set <boolean variable> to ‘true’ if <tuplel> and 
<tuple2> are both constant tuples and if <tuplel> has been successfully replaced 
with <tuple2> in the value set of the relation named <name> otherwise 
<boolean variable> will be set to ‘false’. DELETE will set <boolean variable> 
to ‘true’ if <tuple> is a constant tuple that has been successfully deleted from the 
value set of the relation named <name> otherwise <boolean variable> will be set 
to ‘false’. CLEAR will set <boolean variable> to ‘true’ if there is a relation 
named <name> and all of the tuples in its value set have been deleted. LOAD will 
set <boolean variable> to ‘true’ if <tuple-list> is list of constant tuples that has 
been successfully loaded into the value set of the relation named <name> other- 
wise <boolean variable> will be set to ‘false’. 

Other additional database predicates include the “BEFORE” predicate where: 

BEFORE( <eventl>, <event2> ) 

will be ‘true’ if <eventl> occurs before <event2>, and is ‘false’ otherwise. 

If the logic knowledge base is permitted to interact with the database without 
restriction then anomalies can occur. Consider the goal statement: 

Ans( X ) ^ REPLACE ( x, 8 ) WITH( x, 9 ) IN( item/cost ) RES( ok ), 

X < 1 999 

that reads “x is the answer if x is the number of an item that cost $8 and that has 
been increased to $9 and x < 1 999”. This goal will fail if the number of the only 
item that costs $8 is #3579, because 3 579 is not less than 1 999. In the process 
of the calculation, the leftmost predicate in the goal may have been satisfied, that 
is, the cost of item number 3579 may have been increased from $8 to $9. This is 
undesirable as a failed goal statement should have no effect on the system. 
Changes should only be made to stored information by the particular instantiation 
of a goal statement that succeeded in returning a solution. Suppose that the goal 
statement: 

Ans( X ) <- REPLACE ( x, 8 ) WITH( x, 9 ) IN( item/cost ) RES( ok ), 

X > 3 500 

succeeds and returns the solution “Ans(3579) as a result the cost of item 
number #3579 would have been increased from $8 to $9. Consider the goal 
statement: 
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Ans( X ) <- FIND ( x, 12 ) IN( item/cost ) RES( okl ), 

ADD ( X, 13) TO( item/cost ) RES( ok2 ), 

P(x) 

where P(x) is any predicate. Suppose that the first domain of the item/cost rela- 
tion has been identified as the “key”. That is, the item/cost relation is constrained 
to hold at most one cost price for each item number. Then, after resolving the 
leftmost predicate in its body the goal statement becomes: 

Ans( #1234 ) ^ ADD ( 1234, 13) TO( item/cost ) RES( ok2 ), P( 1234 ) 

This statement is a consequence of the fact that item number 1234 costs $12, and 
this statement attempts to assert that item number 1234 costs $13. This goal 
should fail and the calculation should backtrack. This behaviour may be enforced 
by “locking” the record: 

item/cost( 1234, 12 ) 

in the database. A locked record cannot be altered until it is “unlocked”. In this 
example the record in the relation item/cost: 

item/cost( 1234, 12 ) 

would be locked when the above resolution is performed. This would prevent the 
relation from holding an entry for the cost of item number 1234 other than $12. 
This record will then remain locked until either the goal is satisfied or the strategy 
backtracks to the point of the above resolution and looks, perhaps unsuccessfully, 
for another matching tuple. 

A database may be designed to accommodate a variety of major requirements. 
Suppose that a major requirement is to retrieve the list of items with a given cost, 
and suppose that within the database there is a structure to facilitate this. This 
structure can be made available to the logic using the special predicate: 

cost/item-list( x , y ) 

If this special predicate is instantiated with x set to some constant value then “y” 
will be set to the list of all item numbers of items costing the given value of x. 
This inbuilt predicate should be identified at design time. In the relation 
‘item/cost’ the functional dependency is from ‘item’ to ‘cost’. The ‘cost/itern-list’ 
predicate provides the inverse of this dependency and is an inverse predicate. In an 
intuitive sense the predicate “cost/item-list” is the “inverse” of the predicate 
“item/cost”. This inverse predicate should not be treated as an “ordinary” predicate. 
It may only operate efficiently with the first argument as “input” and the second 
argument as “output”. This predicate may only be capable of finding efficiently 
the list of all item numbers with a given price. The goal statement: 
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Ans( X ) <- cost/item-list( 3, x ) 

will find the list of all item numbers of items that cost $3. Inverse predicates are 
useful. If the ‘cost/item-list’ predicate is mechanised efficiently then the goal 
statements: 

• to show that there are only three items that cost $17; 

• there is no item costing $19; 

can be satisfied efficiently. 

The systems designer has three choices for the implementation of an inverse 
predicate. First, if the inverse predicate is a relation, then its value set may be 
stored as a relation in the ordinary way. Second, an inverse predicate may be 
defined in terms of its “original” predicate using the tuple/find-all-list predicate. 
For example: 

cost/item-list( x, y ) ^ item/cost( z, x ), tuple/find-all-list( (z), y ) 

Third, an inverse predicate may be defined in terms of the other predicates in the 
system, some of which may themselves be inverse predicates. The notion of 
inverse predicates gives the system designer the option of considering and catering 
for, at the system design stage, possibly expensive for-all searches. 

Logic is a “universal” database language in the sense that data description, data 
manipulation, transaction specification and integrity checking can all be repre- 
sented in one formalism, namely logic, that also provides the essential syntax of a 
wide variety of powerful languages for the user interface. In addition to the proper- 
ties cited above, the properties of logic as a programming language translate 
directly into properties of logic as a database language. Within a logic database 
implementation, logic may also be used as a powerful programming language for 
performing complex calculations on or with the data. 

Positive Horn clause logic provides the foundation for logic database. The 
problems with introducing negation into logic programming apply to logic 
database as well. In addition, a logic database may have substantial real relations 
stored in the relational database. Executing goal statements in a logic database can 
generate expensive searches. Consider an attempt to establish that there is no item 
in the item/cost relation with the two properties that it costs $3 and that its item 
number is a multiple of seventeen: 

Ans item/cost( x , 3 ), times( z , 17 , x ) 

This could initiate an expensive search of the whole of the item/cost relation. One 
way of reducing the cost of searches such as this within the logic itself, is to use 
inverse predicates such as the cost/item-list predicate referred to above. 
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1.2.4 X-calculus 

From Chap. 3 onwards a variant of the X-calculus and a variant of the typed 
A,-calculus is used. The X,-calculus is used to define “recognising” functions. A 
X-calculus expression of the form: 

X<variable list>* [<function>] • 

when applied to a list of arguments that matches the list <variable list>: 
^<variable list>®[<function>]®<argument list> 

is defined to be the value of the <function> in which the variables in the 
<function> that occur also in the <variable list> have been replaced with the 
corresponding arguments in the <argument list>. In the examples considered 
here, the <function> is a first-order logic expression. A first-order logic expres- 
sion containing n variables is a function from the n’th cartesian product of the 
domain of discourse to the set {true, false}. The expression: 

^xy®[ costs(x, y) a is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:dollar-amount] ]® 

has value ‘true’ if it is applied to a pair containing both a valid part number and its 
corresponding cost in dollars. 

The typed X-calculus expressions are “two level” expressions that are used to 
generate recognising functions of the type described above. These expressions 
contain a “typed variable list” that consists of a list of “typed variables”. A typed 
variable is a pair of the form “<variable> : <type>”. Types are discussed in detail 
in Chap. 3. For the purpose of this discussion ‘X’ is a type that denotes “any 
type”. Typed ^-calculus expressions have the form: 

X<iyped variable list>®X< variable list>®[<predicate>]®® 

This typed expression may be applied to a list of “item names” of a type that 
match the type of the variables in the <typed variable list>. Items are defined in 
Chap. 3. Each item is associated with a recognising function expressed in the 
X-calculus as illustrated above. Suppose that P is the name of an item then Sp 

denotes the X-calculus recognising function associated with P. Item names are 
customarily written in italics. If a typed X-calculus expression is applied to an 
argument list that consists of a list of item names that match the types of the 
variables in its outer variable list: 

A.<typed variable list>®X<variable list>® [<predicate>] ®«<argument list> 
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then the value of this expression is defined to be the recognising function obtained 
by replacing each typed variable with the corresponding item name in the argu- 
ment list. If the expression: 

A.P:X^Q:X^®X,xy®[Sp(x) a SqCy) a costs(x,y)]** 

is applied to the two item names 'part' and 'cost' then it has value: 

^ ^ costs(x,y)]» 

Further, if: 

^part “ is-a[x:part-number] ]* 

^cost ” is-a[x:dollar-amount] ]* 

then: 

XP:X^Q:X^®Xxy»[Sp(x) a SgCy) a costs(x,y)]**(/7arr, cost) = 

Xxy^[ costs(x, y) a is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:dollar-amount] ]® 

This expression is the recognising function considered above. 



13 Data, information and knowledge 



The fundamental terms “data”, “information and “knowledge” are used here in a 
unique, idiosyncratic sense. Given an application, a data thing is a fundamental, 
indivisible thing in that application. Data things can be represented naturally by 
populations and labels. The associations between the things in an application are 
of two distinct types. If an association can be described by a succinct, computable 
rule it is an explicit association. If an association can not be described by a 
succinct, computable rule it is an implicit association. An information thing is 
an implicit association between data things. A knowledge thing is an explicit 
association between data things or information things. Associations are often 
“functional” in the sense that they represent a function from one set of things to 
another thing. Such an association is a. functional association. If an information 
thing is functional then it can be represented by a relation with a key. If a 
knowledge thing is functional then it can be represented by a clause group. A rule 
is afunctional “explicit” association from a set of information things or data 
things called the body to a single data or information thing called the head. So a 
rule is knowledge. 
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1.3.1 Associations 

In relational database a structural feature of many relations is the “functional 
dependency” from the key domains to the non-key domains. In a relation, domain 
A is functionally dependent on the set of domains {B} if for each tuple in the 
relation to each value in the set of domains {B} there corresponds precisely one 
value in domain A, at any given time. Suppose that in a large organisation the 
branch name and department name are sufficient to determine the manager of that 
department within that branch: 

branch/department/manager( branch-no. , dept-no. . manager-name ) 

The identification of the first two domains of this relation as the “key” means that 
if the branch number and department number are known then the corresponding 
manager’s name is determined uniquely. The third domain of this relation is func- 
tionally dependent on a compound key consisting of both branch and department 
taken together. A relation can represent a functional dependency between data 
things. This function does not have a succinct definition. The only way that this 
function can be specified is by listing all tuples (consisting of: branch number, 
department number and manager’s name) that satisfy it. 

Consider the rule “To convert from degrees Fahrenheit to degrees Celsius, 
subtract 32 and divide by 1.8”. This rule is in functional form. It is a function 
from degrees Fahrenheit to degrees Celsius. This function is also between two 
data things that are “degrees Fahrenheit” and “degrees Celsius”. It differs from the 
relation previously discussed in one way. This function is: 

f:(degF) (degC) 

and it can be described by the succinct, computable rule: 
f(x) = (x-32) - 1.8 

Both of the above examples concern functions between data things. The first 
association cannot be defined succinctly in the sense that a succinct, computable 
definition that will work “for all time” cannot be constructed. The first associa- 
tion is an implicit functional association. The second association can be defined 
succinctly by a computable rule that works “for all time”. The second association 
is an explicit functional association. The word “association” rather than 
“dependency” is used to acknowledge that the context of this discussion is more 
general than functional dependencies in relations. 

The previous “degrees” example concerned a functional association between 
two data things. Functional associations between information things are also of 
interest. Consider the two relations: 
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item/sale-price( item-number , dollar-amount ) 
item/cost-price( item-number , dollar-amount ) 

where item/sale-price( x, y ) means “x is the number of an item whose selling 
price is $y”, and item/cost-price( x, y ) means “x is the number of an item 
whose cost price is $y”. Consider the rule, “selling price is 1.25 times buying 
price” that might be represented by the clause: 

item/sale-price( X , y ) ^ item/cost-price( x, z ), y = 1.25 x z 

this rule is also in functional form. It represents a function from the relation 
item/cost-price to the relation item/sale-price. The nature of this function is 
explicit. This function is succinct and computable. It enables the information 
associated with the relation item/sale-price to be deduced from the information 
associated with the relation item/cost-price. This association is an explicit func- 
tional association between information things. 

The previous discussion has developed the context in which the meaning of the 
terms “data”, “information” and “knowledge” can be expressed. In an application: 

® data is the set of fundamental, indivisible things. 

» information is the set of implicit associations between the data things. 

® knowledge is the set of explicit associations between the information things 
and/or the data things. 

These three definitions make no reference to implicit associations between infor- 
mation things. This may appear to be an omission. Implicit associations 
between information things are also implicit associations between data things. 

The distinction between implicit and explicit associations is hard to draw. 
Consider the relation shown in Fig. 1.1 for which the general rule “that if a < 4 
then b = 2 X a” always holds. The first three tuples of this relation are instances 
of this general rule, and the remaining tuples represent exceptions to this general 
rule. This association can also be represented in clausal logic as: 

R( X, y ) <- <( X, 4 ), y = 2 X X 
R(5,6) ^ 

R(8, 3) <- 
R(9,4) ^ 

This association is “part implicit” and “part explicit”. This apparent dilemma is 
unlikely to occur in practical applications. Associations tend to be principally 
implicit or principally explicit. If an association has both a substantial implicit 
part and a substantial explicit part then the association should be decomposed into 
two, or more, sub-associations each of which is either implicit or explicit. 

Information and knowledge things are associations between other things. In a 
trivial sense, a thing associates with itself. If an information or knowledge thing 
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Fig. 1.1 Part implicit, part explicit association 

is a trivial association between two or more other things then that thing is 
tautological. The representation of a tautological thing is also called tautological. 
The implicit association between “employee” and “employee” is tautological if its 
meaning is given by “employee/employee( x, y ) means that x is an employee, y 
is an employee and x and y are the same”. The relation “employ ee/employee” is 
not tautological if its meaning is given by “employee/employee( x, y ) means 
that X is an employee, y is an employee and x understudies the duties of y”. 
Consider the explicit association between “part/cost-price” and “part/cost-price” 
defined by: 

part/cost-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, y ) 

This association is tautological. 



1.3.2 Data things 

The data things in an application are the fundamental, indivisible things. For 
example, in a university student management system: 

® a particular student number could be a fundamental, indivisible thing, so this 
fundamental, indivisible thing is a physical thing in that it exists in the 
application; 

• the concept of “student number” could be a fundamental, indivisible thing, so 
this fundamental, indivisible thing is not a non-physical thing but it is associ- 
ated with a set of physical things (the set of student numbers), and 
® the concept of “student” could be a fundamental, indivisible thing, so this 
fundamental, indivisible thing is not a non-physical thing and it is not associ- 
ated with a set of physical things. 

These three examples illustrate three different types of data things. The way in 
which a data thing is represented depends on its “nature”. The nature of a data 
thing is either: 
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Fig. 1.2 A thing-population, identifying name-population and labels 

1) a physical thing, 

2) a non-physical thing that is associated with a set of physical things, or 

3) a non-physical thing that is not associated with a set of physical things. 

If a data thing is a physical thing then it may be represented by a label. If a data 
thing is not a physical thing then it may be represented by a population. If a 
population is naturally associated with a set of labels it is a name-population. If a 
population is not a name-population then it is a thing-population. For each 
thing-population a particular corresponding name-population is identified. This 
particular corresponding name-population is the identifying population. At any 
particular time, a thing-population, together with its identifying name-population, 
are associated with a particular set of labels. Figure 1.2 shows the thing- 
population “part”, the name-population “part-number” and an associated set of five 
labels. 

The representation of a data thing should be linked back to the thing that it 
represents by a statement of the meaning of that representation. The thing- 
population, name population and labels illustrated in Fig. 1.2 are all formal 
strings, but they represent real data things. This linkage from the formal represen- 
tation to the things in the application is achieved by specifying the “meaning” of 
that representation. That is, a specification of which real things are represented as 

a ‘part’. This specification can be expressed as “a ‘part’ is ”. 

A data thing can be composed of two or more component data things. If a 
physical department in a large organisation is uniquely identified by both the 
branch number in which that department is situated and the department number 
within that branch then the compound population “branch_department” can be used 
to represent physical departments. 

The only structure in data of interest here is the “type hierarchy”. If, as a 
general rule, all labels associated with the thing-population A are also associated 
with the thing-population B, then the thing-population A is a sub -type of the 
thing-population B. The collection of all sub-type relationships is the type 
hierarchy. The type hierarchy has a lattice structure in general. 
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1.3.3 Information things 

An information thing in an application is an implicit association between data 
things. In a retail application: 

® a particular part number could be associated with a particular dollar amount, and 
so this association is between physical things; 

* the concept of “part” could be associated with the concept of “cost”, and so this 
association is between two non-physical things that are not naturally associated 
with a set of physical things; and 

* the concept of “part number” could be associated with the concept of “dollar 
amount”, and so this association is between two non-physical things that are 
each naturally associated with a set of physical things. 

These three examples illustrate three different types of information things. The 
way in which an information thing is represented depends on its “nature”. The 
nature of an information thing is either: 

1) an association between physical things, 

2) an association between non-physical things that are not naturally associated 
with a set of physical things, or 

3) an association between non-physical things that are each naturally associated 
with a set of physical things. 

An information thing may be represented: 

® in case 1 by a tuple; 

« in case 2 by a set of thing-populations that are a relation; and 

* in case 3 by a set of name-populations that are domains. 

At any particular time each relation, together with its corresponding set of 
domains, is associated with a particular set of tuples (see Fig. 1.3). 

The representation of an information thing should be linked back to the thing 
that it represents by a statement of the meaning of that representation. The 
relation, domains and tuples illustrated in Fig. 1.3 are all formal strings, but they 
represent real information things. This linkage from the formal representation to 
the application is achieved by specifying the “meaning” of that representation. 
That is, a specification of the meaning of the implicit association. This specifica- 
tion can be expressed as “the tuple (x, y) satisfies the relation part/cosF-price if x 
is a number of a part and y is its cost in dollars”. 



1.3.4 Knowledge things 

A knowledge thing in an application is an explicit association between infor- 
mation and/or data things. In a retail application: 
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Fig. 1 .3 A relation, its domains and set of tuples 



® the sale price of a particular part number could be associated with the cost price 
of that part number and a mark-up rate, and so this association is between 
physical things; 

® the concepts of “part/sale-price”, “part/cost-price” and “mark-up” could be asso- 
ciated with each other, and so this association is between non-physical things 
that are not naturally associated with a set of physical things; and 
® the concepts of “part-number/dollar-amount”, “part-number/dollar-amount” and 
“factor” could be associated with each other, and so this association is between 
non-physical things that are naturally associated with a set of physical things. 

These three examples illustrate three different types of knowledge things. The way 
in which a knowledge thing is represented depends on its “nature” [Van De Velde, 
1993]. The nature of a knowledge thing is either: 

1) an association between physical things, 

2) an association between non-physical things that are not naturally associated 
with a set of physical things, or 

3) an association between non-physical things that are naturally associated with a 
set of physical things. 

A knowledge thing may be represented: 

• in case 1 by a set of instances (such a set of instances may be infinite); 

• in case 2 by a set of thing-populations and relations that are a cluster, and 

• in case 3 by a set of name-populations and domains that art fields. 

At any particular time each cluster, together with its corresponding set of fields, 
are associated with a particular set of instances (see Fig. 1.4). 

The representation of a knowledge thing should be linked back to the thing that 
it represents by a statement of the meaning of that representation. The cluster, 
fields and instances illustrated in Fig. 1.4 are all formal strings, but they represent 
real knowledge things. This linkage from the formal representation to the applica- 
tion can be achieved by specifying the “meaning” of the representation. That is, a 
specification of the meaning of the explicit association. As the association is 
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Fig. 1.4 A cluster, its fields and set of instances 

explicit its specification can be expressed as a succinct computable rule. This 
succinct computable rule can be represented as a set of logic clauses. Consider the 
clauses; 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 

y = Z X W 

part/cost-price( x, z ) <- part/sale-price( x, y ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 
y = z X w 

is-the [mark-up] ( w ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sale-price( x, y ), 

y = Z X W 

The role of clausal logic in the representation of an application is as a formalism 
for expressing the meaning of the knowledge things in that application. 



1.4 Knowledge-based systems 



In this section the meaning of “knowledge-based systems” is discussed in terms of 
the nature of the application, and in terms of the way in which the system is 
designed, implemented and maintained. 

It is unsatisfactory to distinguish between those systems that are “knowledge- 
based” and those systems that are “not knowledge-based” on the basis of the way 
that a system is implemented. Consider a system that represents an application 
containing a substantial amount of real knowledge, in which that knowledge has 
been carefully modelled and that has been implemented in the BASIC language. 
Also, consider a system that represents an application containing little real 
knowledge as such, in which the design, if any, uses a formalism that can not 
represent declarative knowledge conveniently, and that has been implemented in a 
sophisticated knowledge processing language. In the sense in which the term 
“knowledge-based” is used here, the first is considered to be such a system and the 
second is not [Klein & Methlie, 1995]. 
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The definition of a knowledge-based system given below refers to both the 
nature of the application and to the way in which the system is designed, imple- 
mented and maintained [Brightman & Harris, 1994], A knowledge-based system 
is a system that represents an application containing a significant amount of real 
knowledge, and has been designed, implemented and possibly maintained with due 
regard for the structure of the data, information and knowledge [Durkin, 1994]. 
The definition requires that the system should represent a “significant amount of 
real knowledge”. This requirement is sufficiently precise for the purpose here. 
The concept of “real knowledge” is defined in Sect. 1.3. A “significant amount” 
means that the application boundary of the system should identify an area of the 
application that is appropriately dealt with using knowledge-based systems deign 
techniques. The definition of a knowledge-based system requires that the design, 
implementation and maintenance should be conducted in a certain manner. This is 
discussed in Sects. 1.4. 1-1. 4.3. 

The term “expert systems” is used here to refer to prototype knowledge-based 
systems [Benchimol et al., 1987]. An expert system is a system in which the 
knowledge and is deliberately represented “as it is”, possibly in the same form that 
it was extracted from an expert [Waterman, 1985]. In an expert system the repre- 
sented knowledge should endeavour to solve problems in the same way as the 
expert knowledge source solved them. 

Knowledge-based systems and expert systems are different: 

® Expert systems perform in the manner of a particular trained expert. A 
knowledge-based system is not constrained in this way. In a knowledge-based 
system the represented knowledge should be “modular” in the sense that it can 
easily be placed alongside knowledge extracted from another source. 

® Expert systems do not necessarily interact with corporate databases. In 
general, knowledge-based systems belong on the corporate system platform and 
should be integrated with all principal, corporate resources. 

® Expert systems usually perform tasks that are “contained”. A knowledge-based 
system should be based on carefully modelled and engineered knowledge that 
should enable it to expand across boundaries between previously separated 
tasks. 

The term “expert systems” is often associated with the knowledge of a particular 
expert and has something of a pioneering flavour whereas the term “knowledge- 
based systems” has more of a systems architectural flavour. 



1.4.1 Design 

The definition of a knowledge-based system refers to a system that “is designed 
with due regard for the structure of the data, information and knowledge”. The 
term “is designed” is taken here to refer to the “design methodology” used [Addis, 
1985] [Martin, 1988]. A design methodology is a method that given an appli- 
cation produces a design for a computer system for that application and is suffi- 
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ciently prescriptive for it to be useful in a teamwork situation. A design method- 
ology is usually expressed so that it is independent of any particular computer 
language or computer platform [Luger & Stubblefield, 1989]. 

If an application contains a “significant amount of real knowledge” then that 
application contains a significant amount of real, explicit associations between 
real information and/or data things. These explicit associations may have a func- 
tional structure. A design technique is said ‘'to have given due regard for the 
structure of those explicit associations ” if the raw structure of the explicit associa- 
tions is faithfully represented and is preserved as much as possible during the 
design process. Consider the piece of raw expertise “the sale price of spare parts is 
the cost price marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. This chunk of expertise 
can be represented as the cluster: 

[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ] 

This cluster contains three functional interpretations denoted in the group notation: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, mark-up 
part/cost-price <= part/sale-price, mark-up 
mark-up <= part/cost-price, part/sale-price 

Each of these three groups can be implemented as a single clause: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), i s- the [mark-up] ( w ), 
y = z X w 

part/cost-price( x, z ) <- part/sale-price( x, y ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 
y = z X w 

i s-the [mark-up] ( w ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sale-price( x, y ), 

y = Z X W 

Alternatively, each of these three groups can be implemented as a number of 
programs expressed in an imperative language. The design technique used is said 
“to have faithfully represented the raw structure of an explicit association ” if all of 
the functional interpretations of that explicit association have been represented. 
The design technique used is said “to have preserved the raw structure of the 
explicit associations ” if as the design process, proceeds the explicit associations are 
not decomposed into component functional associations until it is necessary to do 
so. In the above example this means that the design technique should preserve the 
raw expertise in some form that is equivalent to a cluster until it is necessary to 
break that form down into three groups. Then the three groups should be perse- 
vered until it is necessary to break those individual groups down into procedures 
and so on. 
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1.4.2 Implementation 

The definition of a knowledge-based system refers to a system that “is imple- 
mented with due regard for the structure of the data, information and knowledge”. 
An implementation is said ‘'to have given due regard for the structure of the 
explicit associations present in the knowledge ” if the raw structure of the explicit 
associations is preserved as much as possible by the implementation. This does 
not necessary mean that the explicit associations should be implemented in some 
declarative knowledge processing language. This does mean that if an association 
such as: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 
y = z X w 

as implemented as a set of procedures in an imperative language then the interrela- 
tionships between the members of that set of procedures should be acknowledged 
in the system documentation. 

For completeness a review is given of the different ways in which a system 
might be implemented. This review provides a taxonomy of various ways in 
which any system, including a knowledge-based system, might be implemented. 
In the implementation of most computer systems there is a distinction between 
“program” and “data”. The taxonomy of computer system implementations is 
based on: 

® the way that the real knowledge is stored; 

® the way that the real information is stored; 

® the way that the real data is stored; 

« the amount of the system (representations of knowledge, information and data) 
that is designed specifically to accommodate updates; and 
® the amount of the system (representations of knowledge, information and data) 
that represents specifically queries that the system is designed to respond to. 

The represented knowledge, information and data, that is designed specifically to 
accommodate updates is the update scope. The represented knowledge, infor- 
mation and data, that represents specifically queries that the system is designed to 
respond to is the query scope. Beyond the queries and updates that the system is 
designed to support there are more substantial “maintenance operations” that are 
usually be performed by skilled personnel. The nature of maintenance operations 
is not considered in this section. 

An implementation in which all of the knowledge is encoded in a conven- 
tional, imperative programming language, the information is either stored explic- 
itly in simple storage technology or implicitly in a conventional programming 
language, the data is stored in simple storage technology, the query scope is 
information and data, and the update scope is data, is a data processing 
implementation as shown in Fig. 1.5. 
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Fig. 1.6 Database implementation 



An implementation in which the knowledge is encoded in a conventional 
programming language, that employs a database management system for informa- 
tion and data storage, in which the query scope is information and data, and the 
update scope is information and data, is an information-based implementation, or 
database implementation as shown in Fig. 1.6. 

An implementation in which the knowledge, information and data is encoded 
in an expert systems shell, that is not integrated with corporate systems but that 
may have access only to corporate database systems, is an expert systems 
implementation as shown in Fig. 1.7 [Van Weelderen & Sol, 1993]. 
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Fig. 1.8 Deductive database implementation 



An implementation in which the knowledge is encoded in a knowledge 
language, that employs a database management system for information and data 
storage, in which the query scope is information and data, and the update scope is 
information and data and possibly limited knowledge, is a deductive database 
implementation as shown in Fig. 1.8 [Minker, 1988]. 

An implementation in which the knowledge is encoded in a knowledge 
language, that employs a database management system for information and data 
storage, in which the query scope is knowledge, information and data, and the 
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Fig. 1.9 Knowledge-based implementation 



update scope is knowledge, information and data, is a knowledge-based 
implementation, as shown in Fig. 1.9 [Napheys & Herkimer, 1988]. 

A knowledge-based implementation is more than a conventional database 
system where the host programming language has been replaced by a knowledge 
language [Widom & Finkelstein, 1990]. In general, a knowledge-based imple- 
mentation supports queries and updates that interact with the full extent of the 
knowledge component as well as with the information and data components. A 
knowledge-based implementation may be expected to explain how it has derived a 
piece of information. A deductive database implementation is not necessarily be 
expected to do this [Lee & Compton, 1995]. 



1.4.3 Maintenance 

The definition of a knowledge-based system refers to a system that “is maintained 
with due regard for the structure of the data, information and knowledge”. Two 
aspects of maintenance are identified. The first aspect is the recognition by the 
maintenance procedure of the relationship between real knowledge things and their 
implementation. The second aspect is the recognition by the maintenance proce- 
dure of the interrelationships between the representations of the knowledge things 
[Van Harmelen & Balder, 1992]. 

The first aspect of maintenance is the recognition by the maintenance procedure 
of the relationship between real knowledge things and their implementation. 
Consider again the piece of raw expertise “the sale price of spare parts is the cost 
price marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. This chunk of expertise can be 
represented as the cluster: 

[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ] 
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This cluster contains three functional interpretations denoted in the group notation 
as: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, mark-up 
part/cost-price <= part/sale-price, mark-up 
mark-up <= part/cost-price, part/sale-price 

Each of these three groups can be implemented as a single clause: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), is-the [mark-up] ( w ), 

y zz z X W 

part/cost-price( x, z ) <- part/sale-price( x, y ), is-the[mark-up]( w ), 

y zz z X W 

is-the[inark-up]( w ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sale-price( x, y ), 
y = z X w 

Each of these three clauses can be implemented as at least two imperative 
programs. The first clause can be implemented as an imperative program that 
calculates the sale price of any given part, it can also be implemented as an imper- 
ative program that calculates the part number that has any given sale price. So the 
raw expertise represented by this cluster can find its way into at least six different 
imperative programs. If this piece of expertise should change subsequently due to 
changing circumstances in the application then the system may require mainte- 
nance. This maintenance task may impact six or more imperative programs. A 
key issue in managing maintenance is locating these six or more procedures in the 
implementation that may require modification. So the maintenance procedure 
must be able to recognise the relationship between the raw expertise and the 
implementation of that expertise. 

The second aspect of maintenance is the recognition by the maintenance proce- 
dure of the interrelationships between the representations of knowledge things. 
Consider the raw expertise “the profit on a part is the product of the cost price of 
the part and the mark-up factor of the part less 1”. This may be represented as the 
clause: 

part/profit( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, w ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, u ), y = w x (u - 1) [A] 

Consider also the raw expertise “the tax payable on a part is 10% of the product of 
the cost-price of the part and the mark-up factor of the part”. This may be repre- 
sented as the clause: 

part/tax( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, w ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, u ), y = (w x u) x 0.1 PB] 
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Both [A] and [B] have buried within them the sub-rule “the selling price of a part 
is the cost price of that part multiplied by the mark-up factor of the part”. This 
sub-rule may be represented as the clause: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, w ), y = ( z x w ) [C] 

If the expertise represented in clause [C] changes then both clause [A] and clause 
[B] will have to be modified. Clauses [A] and [B] share sub-rule [C]. If clause [C] 
had not been explicitly identified then clauses [A] and [B] would share an unstated 
sub-rule. If the expertise in that unstated sub-rule changes then both clause [A] 
and clause [B] will have to be modified. So the maintenance procedure must be 
able to recognise the interrelationships between the representations of the knowl- 
edge things. 

Clauses [A] and [B] can be re-expressed so that they do not share a sub-rule. If 
[A] is expressed as “the profit on a part is the sale price of the part less the cost 
price of the part” then this may be represented as the clause: 

part/profit( x, y ) ^ part/sale-price( x, z ), 

part/cost-price( x, w ), y = z - w [D] 

If [B] is expressed as “the tax payable on a part is 10% of the sale price of that 
part” then this may be represented as the clause: 

part/tax( x, y ) ^ part/sale-price( x, z ), y = z x 0.1 [E] 

Clauses [D] and [C] together imply clause [A] and clauses [E] and [C] together 
imply clause [B]. [D] and [E] do not share a sub-rule. 
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1,5 Summary 



• Clausal logic, and its extensions to both a programming language and a 
database language, are used to illustrate this text. 

® A variant of the X-calculus, and a variant of the typed X-calculus, are used to 
define “recognising” functions in this text. 

• Data is the set of fundamental, indivisible things in an application. Data may 
be represented by labels, thing-populations and name-populations. 

® Information is set of the implicit associations between data things in an appli- 
cation. Information may be represented by relations, domains and tuples. 

® Knowledge is the set of explicit associations between information things 
and/or data things in an application. Knowledge may be represented by 
clusters, fields and instances. 

® Clausal logic is a formalism that may be used to express the meaning of 
knowledge things. 

® A knowledge-based system is a system that represents an application contain- 
ing a significant amount of real knowledge, and is designed, implemented and 
possibly maintained with due regard for the structure of the data, information 
and knowledge. 

® The maintenance of knowledge-based systems is concerned with two issues: 
first, the recognition by the maintenance procedure of the relationship between 
real knowledge things and their implementation, and second, the recognition 
by the maintenance procedure of the interrelationships between the representa- 
tions of knowledge things. 




2 Non-unified design 



2.1 Introduction 



This chapter presents the basic approach taken by many traditional methodologies 
for the design of knowledge-based systems. Traditional methodologies that take 
this approach are called “non-unified” design methodologies. This presentation of 
the basic traditional approach is intended to enable a comparison to be made 
between those traditional design methodologies and the methodology presented in 
subsequent chapters here. The methodology presented in subsequent chapters is a 
“unified design” methodology. The role of this chapter is to place that methodol- 
ogy in perspective with respect to the basic approach used in traditional design 
practice [Le Roux, 1994]. 

Section 2.2 describes what is meant by a “non-unified” design methodology: 
such a methodology employs a “non-unified” representation. Section 2.3 
describes a particular non-unified representation. In such a representation the data, 
information and knowledge things are represented in different ways. If a real thing 
is to be represented in such a representation then that thing must be classified as 
data, information or knowledge. The business of “classification” is discussed in 
Sect. 2.4. The business of representing a thing, after it has been classified, is 
discussed in Sect. 2.5. The particular non-unified representation described does 
not represent all that is necessary for it to be a complete specification of the 
required knowledge-based system. In Sect. 2.6 two design steps are described that 
develop that non-unified representation into a complete specification. 



2,2 Non-unified methodology 



The data, information and knowledge things in an application are related to each 
other in a hierarchic structure [Mittra, 1998]. Any design methodology that repre- 
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sents these things will also represent this hierarchic structure. In the representa- 
tion of this hierarchic structure, the representation of the data things determines the 
vocabulary in terms of which the information things must be represented, and the 
representation of the data and the information things determines the vocabulary in 
terms of which the knowledge things must be represented. 

A unified design methodology is a methodology that represents the data, 
information and knowledge things in a homogeneous manner, and that represents 
the hierarchic relationships between them in a homogeneous manner. The knowl- 
edge representation employed by a unified design methodology should not distin- 
guish between data, information and knowledge. A key disadvantage in using a 
unified methodology is that well known modelling tools, such as ER modelling 
for database systems [Chen, 1976], can not be used. That is, if a unified method- 
ology is to be used then new techniques will have to be learnt to model even the 
basic things in a conventional database application. The remainder of this chapter 
is concerned with the basic approach taken by many traditional, non-unified 
methodologies for designing knowledge-based systems [Blair et al., 1995] 
[Gonzalez & Dankel, 1993]. 

A non-unified design methodology is a methodology that does not represent 
data, information and knowledge in a homogeneous manner. For example, a 
methodology that uses ER or BR modelling to construct a representation of the 
data and information, and that uses some other modelling tool to construct a repre- 
sentation of the knowledge is a non-unified methodology [Debenham, 1989]. An 
advantage in using a non-unified methodology is that well known data and infor- 
mation analysis techniques can be applied to identify and model the data and the 
information. Identification and representation of the data and information things 
determines the vocabulary in terms of which the knowledge must then be repre- 
sented. If ER modelling [Chen, 1976] is used to model the data and information 
things then the set of relations identified can be interpreted as a set of logic predi- 
cates in terms of which the knowledge things are represented. The value in such 
an approach is that well known methods can be employed to perform a substantial 
amount of the work involved in building a model of a knowledge-based system 
[Miles & Huberman, 1997]. 

Any practical design methodology should address system maintenance [Buckner 
& Shah, 1991]. Most design methodologies construct some form of “conceptual 
model” [Blum, 1994]. The conceptual model is a complete representation of the 
knowledge required by the system. It specifies how the system will do what it is 
required to do. It is not a complete system specification. It does not contain a 
representation of the system requirements. One approach to maintenance is to 
introduce “coupling relationships” into the conceptual model. A coupling 
relationship links two things in the conceptual model if a modification to one of 
those things could, in general, require that the other thing should be checked for 
correctness, and possibly modified, so that the consistency and correctness of the 
conceptual model is preserved. Coupling relationships may be employed by both 
unified and non-unified design methodologies. 
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A non-unified design methodology employs a non-unified representation. In a 
non-unified representation, data, information and knowledge things are not repre- 
sented in a homogeneous manner. An approach to non-unified representation is 
described that employs BR modelling [Nijssen & Halpin, 1989] [Verheijen & Van 
Bekkum, 1982] to represent the data and information things, and a hybrid model to 
represent the knowledge things. In this approach, the hierarchic structure of data, 
information and knowledge is exploited. That is, the relationships that are identi- 
fied by BR modelling are interpreted as predicates. Then the knowledge things are 
represented in terms of these predicates alone. In this way BR modelling makes a 
substantial contribution to the analysis of the knowledge. Using conventional 
jargon, BR modelling determines the procedure names in terms of which the 
knowledge things are represented. ER (or entity-relationship) modelling is more 
widely used than BR modelling. The choice of BR modelling here to illustrate a 
non-unified representation is arbitrary. That is, ER modelling “works just as well 
as” BR for this purpose. 

A non-unified methodology uses a non-unified representation to construct the 
conceptual model of an application. The conceptual model described here consists 
of two separate parts. One part is a model of the data and information things. The 
other part is a model of the knowledge things. The model of the data and informa- 
tion things is constructed using BR modelling and that of the knowledge things 
using a hybrid model. 

BR and ER modelling were originally designed for use in database systems. 
When designing a database system, BR analysis is employed to construct a BR 
model using a set of well defined diagrammatic constructs. By contrast the rules 
in a database system are often dealt with informally by practitioners. The BR 
model together with the informal representation of the database rules are developed 
by practitioners into a complete system specification. The BR model can be 
implemented in a database management system, and the database rules can be 
implemented in a host programming language [Campbell & Halpin, 1994]. This 
process is illustrated in Fig. 2.1 which does not attempt to show the system 
requirements. 

In the non-unified design methodology described here BR modelling and a 
hybrid approach to knowledge modelling is used to construct a non-unified repre- 
sentation of a knowledge-based system. BR modelling is used to construct a 
model of the data and the information things in the application. As a by-product 
this model identifies the predicates in terms of which the knowledge is then repre- 
sented. Using a hybrid approach to knowledge modelling, a model of the knowl- 
edge things is then be constructed in terms of these predicates. This knowledge 
model also uses a set of well defined diagrammatic constructs. When built, these 
two models together constitute the conceptual model. The conceptual model is 
then developed into a complete system specification. This system specification is 
then used to implement the knowledge-based system in an architecture consisting 
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Fig. 2.1 Conventional database design 




Fig. 2.2 Non-unified methodology for knowledge-based systems 



of a conventional database system together with either an expert systems shell or a 
conventional host programming language [Harris- Jones et al., 1992]. The 
language used to implement the system does not concern us here. This design 
process is illustrated in Fig. 2.2. 



2.3.1 Data and information representation 

Data things are represented by populations and labels. Information things are 
represented by relations, domains and tuples [Reddy et al., 1993] [Tsichritzis & 
Lochovsky, 1982]. In this section the discipline of BR analysis is applied to 
construct a model of the data things and information things in a given application. 

A data thing is a fundamental, indivisible thing in the application. 
Populations represent data things that are not physical things. Populations are 
sometimes associated with a particular “sets of labels”. The population “spare 
part number” is associated with a particular set of labels (that is the set of spare 
part numbers). If a population is associated with a particular set of labels then it 
is a name-population. The population “spare part” that refers to the abstract thing 
“spare part” is not associated with a particular set of labels. If a population is not 
associated with a particular set of labels then is a thing-population. The notation 
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of Binary Relationship (BR) modelling [Nijssen and Halpin, 1989] is described in 
outline only. In BR modelling a name-population is a “LOT” (Lexical Object 
Type), and a thing-population is a “NOLOT” (NOn-Lexical Object Type). 

A thing-population (or NOLOT) is represented by an oval shape. The diagram 
in Fig. 2.3 might represent the thing-population “spare part”. 

A thing-population may be associated with a number of different name- 
populations. The thing-population “spare part” may be associated with the two 
name-populations “spare part name” and “spare part number”. A particular name- 
population is identified for each thing-population. This particular name- 
population has the property that each label in this name-population uniquely iden- 
tifies each thing in the thing-population. This particular name-population is the 
identifying population. For the thing-population “spare part” the name- 
population could be “spare part number” whose labels might be the set of 
numbers from 1 000 to 4999. The identifying population is shown in parenthe- 
ses beneath the thing-population name inside the oval shape. See Fig. 2.4. 

The only structure in data that is relevant to this discussion is the “type hierar- 
chy”. If, as a general rule, all labels associated with population A are also associ- 
ated with population B, then population A is a sub-type of population B. 
Alternatively, a sub-type relationship is said to exist from population A to 
population B. The collection of all sub-type relationships is the type hierarchy. 
The type hierarchy has a lattice structure in general. The type hierarchy is 
represented on a BR diagram by denoting that population “A” is a sub-type of 
population “B” as shown in Fig. 2.5. In established approaches to data analysis 
it is common for the sub-type relationship to be restricted to being between thing- 
populations only. This restriction is adopted here. 

If the set of labels associated with a given population is the set-theoretic carte- 
sian product of the sets of labels associated with two or more other populations 
then that given population is a compound population. If the labels associated 
with the population “spare-part_model” are the cartesian products of the labels 
associated with the populations “spare-part” and “model” then the population 
“spare-part_model” is a compound population. 

An information thing is an implicit association between two or more data 
things in the application. As an information thing is an implicit association it 
has, by definition, no succinct description. If an information thing is an associa- 
tion between data things that are physical things then it may be represented by a 
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tuple. If an information thing is an association between data things that are not 
physical things and that are not naturally associated with a set of labels then that 
information thing may be represented by a relation. If an information thing is an 
association between data things that are not physical things and that are naturally 
associated with a set of labels then that information thing may be represented by a 
set of domains. This set is a domain set. At any particular time each relation, 
together with its corresponding domain set, are associated with a particular set of 
tuples. This particular set of tuples is the value set of that relation. See 
Fig. 2.6. The set of tuples associated with a relation will usually change in time 
but the meaning of that relation should remain constant. In general, a relation has 
constraints associated with it. The set of tuples associated with that relation 
should satisfy these constraints. 

BR analysis is a methodology for constructing a representation of the data 
things and information things in an application. Suppose that BR analysis is 
applied to the fact “spare parts have a cost”. Suppose that this fact is interpreted 
as an implicit association between the thing-population “spare part” and the thing- 
population “cost”. Suppose that the identifying name-population “part number” is 
chosen for the thing-population “spare part”. Suppose that the labels in the popu- 
lation “part number” are any number between 1 000 and 4 999. Suppose that the 
identifying name-population “dollars” is chosen for the thing-population “cost”. 
Using the BR modelling notation this fact can be represented using the notation 
shown in Fig. 2.7. That notation can be read from left to right as “spare parts 
have a cost”, or from right to left as “the cost of a spare part”. There is a double 
arrow over the “have a” box. That double arrow denotes that “spare part deter- 
mines cost”. The reverse is not necessarily true because in this example the cost 
is unlikely to determine the spare part. The double arrow denotes an information 
functional dependency /rom the population “spare part” to the population “cost”. 
That is, the information thing represented in Fig. 2.7 contains an implicit 
functional association. There is a black dot drawn on the line between “spare part” 
and the “have a” box. That black dot denotes that all spare parts are involved in 
this functional association. That is, the black dot denotes that all spare parts have 
a cost. 

The sub-type relationships between thing-populations are shown on a BR 
diagram. If “car part” is a sub-type of “spare part” then this fact is added to the 
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diagram shown in Fig. 2.7 to give the diagram shown in Fig. 2.8. The thing- 
population “car part” is not shown with an identifying name-population in 
Fig. 2.8. It is presumed that “car part” inherits its identifying name-population 
from the thing-population “spare part”, namely “part number”. 

The non-unified design methodology illustrated in Fig. 2.2 shows BR analysis 
as the first step in the construction of a conceptual model. The role of BR analy- 
sis in the construction of the conceptual model for a knowledge-based systems 
application is illustrated with three chunks of expertise. 

The first chunk of expertise is “the selling price of a spare part is the cost price 
of that spare part marked up by the mark-up rate for that spare part”. Applying 
BR analysis to extract a representation of the data and information things in this 
chunk suppose that the BR diagram shown in Fig. 2.9 is derived. That BR 
diagram contains a representation of four data things and three information things. 

The second chunk of expertise is “the selling price of a spare part is the cost 
price of that spare part marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. In this second 
chunk the association between the populations “spare part” and “mark-up rate” is 
explicit. That association is described by the rule that “all spare parts are subject 
to the same universal mark-up rate”. A BR diagram only shows implicit associa- 
tions. The association between the populations “spare part” and “mark-up rate” is 
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Fig. 2.9 BR diagram for first chunk of expertise 




Fig. 2.10 BR diagram for second chunk of expertise 



not shown on the BR diagram. The BR diagram for this second chunk of expertise 
is shown in Fig. 2.10. 

The third chunk of expertise is “the selling price for spare parts costing less 
than $20 is the cost price marked up by 30 percent, and the selling price for spare 
parts costing $20 or more is the cost price marked up by 25 percent”. In this third 
chunk the association between the populations “spare part” and “mark-up rate” is 
explicit. That association is described by the rule that “all cost prices less than 
$20 are associated with a mark-up rate of 30%, and all costs prices of $20 or more 
are associated with a mark-up rate of 25%”. The BR diagram for this third chunk 
is as shown for the second chunk in Fig. 2.10. 



2.3.2 Knowledge representation 

Knowledge things may be represented by clusters, fields and instances. ,The set of 
instances associated with a cluster at any particular time is the value set of that 
cluster. A hybrid approach to modelling knowledge is used here as part of the 
non-unified representation for knowledge-based systems applications. 

A knowledge thing is an explicit association between two or more data and/or 
information things. If a knowledge thing is an association between things that are 
physical things then it may be represented by a set of instances. If a knowledge 
thing is an association between things that are not physical things and that are not 
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Fig. 2.11 A cluster, its fields and instances 

naturally associated with a set of labels then that knowledge thing may be 
represented by a set of thing-populations and relations that are a cluster. If a 
knowledge thing is an association between things that are not physical things and 
that are naturally associated with a set of labels then that knowledge thing may be 
represented by a set of name-populations and domains. These name populations 
and domains diVO, fields. This set of name-populations and domains is afield set. 
At any particular time each cluster, together with its corresponding field set, are 
associated with a particular set of instances. Consider again the second chunk of 
expertise in Sect. 2.3.1 above “the selling price of a spare part is the cost price of 
that spare part marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. Suppose that the product 
of the BR analysis of this chunk is as shown in Fig. 2.10. The cluster, fields and 
instances that represent this chunk could be as shown in Fig. 2.11. The set of 
instances associated with a cluster will usually change in time but the meaning of 
that cluster may well remain constant. In general, a cluster has constraints 
associated with it. The set of instances associated with a cluster should satisfy 
these constraints. 

Knowledge analysis is shown in Fig. 2.2 as a design step of the non-unified 
methodology. During knowledge analysis a hybrid model of the knowledge is 
constructed. This hybrid model, together with its associated BR model, constitute 
the conceptual model. As shown in Fig. 2.2 the non-unified method for 
constructing the conceptual model has three main steps: 

® apply BR analysis to build a BR model of the data and information; 

® extract a set of predicates from the BR model, and 

® build a model of the knowledge expressed in terms of that set of predicates. 

To introduce the notation for the hybrid knowledge model, consider agafin the 
second chunk of expertise in Sect. 2.3.1 above “the selling price of a spare part is 
the cost price of that spare part marked up by a universal mark-up rate”. The 
result of applying BR analysis to this chunk is shown in Fig. 2.10. The diagram 
in Fig. 2.10 contains a representation of four data things and two information 
things. Six predicates are extracted from that BR model: 
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is-a[x: spare-part] that means “x is a valid spare part number” 
is-a[x:mark-up-rate] that means “x is the universal mark-up rate” 
is-a[x:cost] that means “x is a valid cost price” 
is-a[x; sale-price] that means “x is a valid sale price” 
part/sale-price(x, y) that means “y is the sale price identified with part x” 
part/cost-price(x, y) that means “y is the cost price identified with part x” 

A fundamental principle of non-unified design is that the knowledge things must 
be represented in terms of these six predicates only. If this is not possible then 
one reason may be that the BR model is incomplete. The hybrid knowledge model 
uses two distinct notations. These two distinct notations are “cluster diagrams” 
and “dependency diagrams”. 

Cluster diagrams are used to represent knowledge. A chunk of knowledge is an 
explicit association. Suppose that BR analysis has been applied to a given chunk 
and that a set of predicates has been extracted from that BR model. The cluster 
diagram for that chunk is an undirected graph containing a node for each of these 
predicates, together with an additional node to which all the other nodes are joined 
by an arc. The arc from a “predicate” node to the additional node is drawn thickly 
if the chunk of knowledge enables the entire value set of that predicate node to be 
derived from the value sets of the other predicate nodes. The cluster diagram for 
the above example is shown in Fig. 2.12. On that cluster diagram the arc to the 
“mark-up-rate” node is not a thick one because the mark-up rate can not be derived 
correctly due to the possibility of rounding errors introduced by dividing sale prices 
by cost prices. The cluster diagram gives a succinct view of what the chunk of 
knowledge is. 

Dependency diagrams are used to represent rules. The dependency diagram 
notation is more detailed than the cluster diagram notation. A dependency diagram 
represents a rule, or “if-then”, structure. A given chunk of knowledge may have a 
number of valid if-then interpretations. The chunk of knowledge illustrated on the 
cluster diagram in Fig. 2.12 has two valid if-then interpretations. Using logic 
programming these two if-then interpretations can be expressed as: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x , z ), is-a[w:mark-up-rate], 

y = z X w [A] 

part/cost-price( x, y ) ^ part/sale-price( x , z ), is-a[w:mark-up-rate], 

z = y X w [B] 

Each of these two if-then interpretations may be represented using a dependency 
diagram. 

A rule is functional “explicit” association /rom a set of information things or 
data things called the body to a single data or information thing called the head. A 
rule is a chunk of knowledge that contains one functional explicit association. 
Suppose that BR analysis has been applied to a given rule and that a set of predi- 
cates has been extracted from that BR model. One of these predicates will repre- 
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Fig. 2.12 Cluster diagram for second chunk of expertise 




sent the head of that rule. This predicate is the head predicate. A dependency 
diagram for a rule named [G] with head predicate P is a directed tree. In this 
directed tree there is a node labelled [G]. There is a directed arc from this node 
labelled [G] to a node labelled P. There is a node for each body predicate. These 
nodes are labelled with a body predicate name. There is an arc between each node 
labelled with a body predicate and the node labelled [G]. For rule [A] above the 
dependency diagram is shown in Fig. 2.13. Likewise a dependency diagram can 
be constructed for rule [B]. Further these two dependency diagrams can be shown 
on one combined diagram in which each predicate is shown as one node. The 
combined diagram for rules [A] and [B] is shown in Fig. 2.14. The combined 
diagram for a chunk of knowledge presents a more detailed view of the structure of 
that chunk than the corresponding cluster diagram. 

The dependency diagram notation also identifies “incomplete rules” and “non- 
unique rules. A rule is an incomplete rule if it does not contain sufficient 
expertise to enable the complete value set of the head predicate to be derived from 
the body predicates. Incomplete rules are identified in the dependency diagram 
notation by a “flash” on the arc to the head predicate node as shown in Fig. 2.15. 
A rule is a non-unique rule if it enables a member of the value set of its head 
predicate to be derived in two or more different ways. Non-unique rules are a 
maintenance hazard. Non-unique rules are identified in the dependency diagram 
notation by a “bar” on the arc to the head predicate node as shown in Fig. 2.16. 

Consider the chunk of expertise “the selling price for spare parts with a part 
number less than 9 999 is the product of the cost of the spare part and the mark- 
up-factor, where the mark-up-factor is determined by the type of the spare part”. 
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Fig. 2.14 Combined diagram for rules [A] and [B] 




Fig. 2,15 Diagram for an incomplete rule [G] 

Suppose that a BR analysis of this example identifies a number of predicates 
including: 

part/cost-price( x, y ) 
part/sale-price( x, y ) 
part/part-type( x, y ) 
part-type/mark-up-factor( x, y ) 

Without presenting unnecessary detail these predicates are assumed to have their 
“obvious” intuitive meaning. One interpretation of this chunk expressed in logic 
programming in terms of these predicates is: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), 

X < 9 999, part/part-type( x, v ), 

part-type/mark-up-factor( v, w), y = (zxw) [C] 

that is an incomplete clause group. The group: 
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part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x , z ), 
z = 20 , y = z X 1.25 
part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x , z ), 
z<20,y = zx 1.3 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x , z ), 

z>20, y = z X 1.25 [D] 

is not a unique group. 

The goal of conceptual modelling is to build a model of an application that is, 
in some sense, a “good” model. One criterion for “good” modelling is that the 
model should support maintenance effectively. Raw expertise may be in a form 
that contains hidden maintenance hazards. Consider the chunk of raw expertise 
[El] “the profit on a part is the product of the cost price of that part and the mark- 
up factor of that part less 1”. Consider also the chunk of raw expertise [E2] “the 
tax payable on a part is 10% of the product of the cost price of that part and the 
mark-up factor of that part”. Both [El] and [E2] have buried within them the sub- 
rule [E3] “the selling price of a part is the cost price of that part multiplied by the 
mark-up factor of that part”. If the expertise represented in rule [E3] changes then 
both rule [El] and rule [E2] should be modified. If rule [E3] has not been explic- 
itly identified then rules [El] and [E2] “share an unstated sub-rule between them” 
and consequently constitute a hidden maintenance hazard. A method for 
constructing a “good” conceptual model should include techniques for identifying 
and removing hazards of this form. 

To illustrate how the conceptual model may be modified to remove mainte- 
nance hazards consider the chunks [El], [E2] and [E3]. Suppose that a BR analy- 
sis of this example identifies a number of predicates including: 

part/profit( x, y ) 
part/cost-price( x, y ) 
part/sale-price( x, y ) 
part/mark-up-factor( x, y ) 
part/tax-payable( x, y ) 
is-a[x: tax-rate] 




Fig. 2.16 Diagram for non-unique rule [G] 
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Fig. 2.17 Dependency diagrams for interpretations of [El], [E2] and [E3] 



Without presenting unnecessary detail these predicates are assumed to have their 
“obvious” intuitive meaning. Each of the three rules [El], [E2] and [E3] contain 
at least one if-then interpretation. Expressed in terms of these predicates the 
dependency diagrams for three chosen if-then interpretations of [El], [E2] and [E3] 
are shown in Fig. 2.17. Expressed in terms of these predicates in logic program- 
ming, these chosen if-then interpretations of [El], [E2] and [E3] are: 

part/profit( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, w ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, u ), y = w x (u - 1) [El] 

part/tax-payable( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), part/mark-up-factor( x, w ), 
is-a[v:tax-rate], y = ( z x w ) x v [E2] 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, w), y = (zxw) [E3] 

The clue to simplifying rules [El] and [E2] comes from the observation that the 
set of body predicates in [E3] is a subset of the sets of body predicates in both [El] 
and [E2]. Hence rule [E3] may be buried inside both rule [El] and rule [E2]. 
Rules [El] and [E2] can be expressed so that they are independent of rule [E3] 
hence generating rules [FI] and [F2] respectively. Rule [FI] is “the profit on a 
part is the difference between the sale price and the cost price of that part”. Rule 
[F2] is “the tax payable on a part is the product of the sale price of that part and 
the tax rate”. Expressed in terms of the above predicates the dependency diagrams 
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Fig. 2.18 Dependency diagrams for rules [FI] and [F2] 

for rules [FI] and [F2] are shown in Fig. 2.18. Expressed in terms of these predi- 
cates in logic programming, rules [FI] and [F2] are: 

part/profit( x, y ) <- part/sale-price( x, z ), part/cost-price( x, w ), 

y = z - w [FI] 

part/tax-payable( x, y ) ^ part/sale-price( x, z ), is-a[v: tax-rate], 

y = z X V [F2] 

The above example illustrates the use of a method for removing one form of 
maintenance hazard from a conceptual model. Using that method the “poor” repre- 
sentation is logically implied by the “improved” representation. Using the resolu- 
tion principle [El] may be deduced from [FI] and [E3], and [E2] may be deduced 
from [F2] and [E3]. In general there is no logical implication from a “poor” repre- 
sentation to an “improved” representation. Continual reference to the knowledge 
source is required to develop an improved representation in this way. This form of 
improvement is a potentially expensive process. The improved representation 
developed above was considered because the set of body predicates in one rule is a 
subset of the sets of body predicates in another rule. The set of body predicates in 
[El] is a subset of the set of body predicates in [E2], but that there is no intu- 
itively satisfactory simplification of [E2] using the expertise in [El]. This form 
of conceptual model improvement is not discussed further here. This form of 
conceptual model improvement is considered in detail in the context of unified 
design in Chap. 6. 



2.4 Classification 



Classification is the business of deciding whether a real thing in a given appli- 
cation is to be treated as a data thing, information thing or knowledge thing. 
Representation is the business of representing in the conceptual model a real thing 
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in the application that has been classified. In Sect. 2.3 a non-unified approach to 
conceptual modelling is described. That conceptual model consists of two sepa- 
rate parts. One part is a model of the data and information things, and the other 
part is a model of the knowledge things. Given a real thing in an application, 
there is usually a considerable variety of ways in which it can be classified 
[Tansley & Hayball, 1993]. There is often no a priori correct classification of a 
thing as data, information or knowledge. This observation has substantial impli- 
cations for the maintenance of knowledge systems. It is necessary for the designer 
of a system to convey to those responsible for maintenance how the real things in 
the application have been classified in that system. The business of classification 
is illustrated by analysing the sample fact “the interest rate on savings accounts is 
5 percent” in six different ways. 

Analysis 1 

Suppose that “the interest rate on savings accounts” is taken as a fundamental, 
indivisible thing. Then the sample fact would be classified as data. It can be 
represented by associating the label “5” with a population named: 

interest-rate-on-savings-accounts 

In Analysis 1, the sample fact is classified as a data thing, and is represented as a 
label that is associated with a population. In this example, the constraint that 
“this population can have at most one label associated with it at any one time” 
can be introduced. 

Analysis 2 

Suppose that “interest-rate” and “account-type” are taken as fundamental, indivisi- 
ble things, and so they are data things. Furthermore, suppose that the sample fact 
is taken as an implicit functional association between these two data things. The 
sample fact is classified as information. It can be represented by associating the 
tuple ( ‘savings’, ‘5’ ) with other similar tuples in a relation: 

account-type/interest-rate( account-description , rate ) 

In Analysis 2 the sample fact is classified as an information thing, and is repre- 
sented as a tuple that is grouped with other, similar tuples in a relation. As the 
above relation has its first argument as its key, this constraint ensures that there 
can be at most one tuple in the relation that represents the interest rate on savings 
accounts. 

Analysis 3 

Suppose that, as in Analysis 2, “interest-rate” and “account-type” are taken as 
fundamental, indivisible things and so, in addition, is “account number”. Three 
data things are identified. Furthermore, suppose that two different implicit func- 
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tional associations are identified between these three populations. These two 
implicit functional associations are represented by the two relations: 

account/interest-rate( account-number , rate ) 
account/account-type( account-number , account-description ) 

These two associations are information things. Furthermore, suppose that the 
sample fact is taken as an explicit functional association between these two 
information things. The sample fact would then be classified as a knowledge 
thing. It can be represented by associating the clause: 

account/interest-rate( x , ‘5’ ) ^ account/account-type( x , ‘savings’ ) 

with other similar clauses in a clause group. In Analysis 3, the sample fact is 
classified as a knowledge thing, and is represented as a clause that is grouped with 
other, similar clauses in a group. A knowledge constraint may be attached to this 
clause group that specifies that there can be at most one clause referring to each 
account type. 

Analysis 4 

Suppose that “account-number”, “account- type”, “mean-balance” and “interest- 
payable” are taken as fundamental indivisible things and so they are data things. 
Furthermore, suppose that three different implicit functional associations, in the 
sample fact, are identified between these data things. These three implicit func- 
tional associations are represented by the three relations: 

account/account-type( account-number , account-description ) 
account/mean-balance( account-number , mean-balance ) 
account/interest( account-number , interest ) 

These three associations are information things. Furthermore, suppose that the 
sample fact is taken as an explicit functional association between these three 
information things. The sample fact would then be classified as a knowledge 
thing. The sample fact can be represented by associating the clause: 

account/interest( x , y ) ^ account/ account- type( x , ‘savings’ ), 
account/mean-balance( x , z ), y = z x (5/100) 

with other similar clauses in a clause group. In Analysis 4 the sample fact is 
classified as a knowledge thing, and is represented as a clause that is grouped with 
other, similar clauses in a group. A knowledge constraint may be attached to this 
group as in Analysis 3. 
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Analysis 5 

Suppose that the same populations and the same relations are identified as in 
Analysis 4. Instead of using these to represent the sample fact as a clause, these 
relations are used to store the information implied by the sample fact for every 
savings account in the application. Suppose that account number 1234 happens 
to be a savings account with mean balance $200, then this instance of the sample 
fact can be represented by associating the three tuples with the relations: 

account/account-type( ‘1234’, ‘savings’ ) 
account/mean-balance( ‘1234’, ‘200’ ) 
account/interest( ‘1234’, ‘5’ ) 

These three tuples would be grouped with similar tuples for all other savings 
accounts in the application. In Analysis 5, that uses the same populations and 
relations as Analysis 4, the sample fact is stored implicitly as a set of tuples. In 
addition, the sample fact can also be stored as an information integrity constraint 
to ensure that the stored information is consistent. The first argument is the key 
in each of these three relations. This ensures that each account number identifies 
an account that has a unique account type. 

Analysis 6 

Suppose that accounts are identified by their “account-no.”, and that each account 
has an “interest-rate”. Suppose that an implicit functional association is identified 
between these two things and defines the relation: 

account/interest-rate( account-number , rate ) 

Suppose that the only savings accounts in the application have account numbers 
1234, 2468 and 3579, then the sample fact may be represented as: 

account/interest-rate( ‘1234’ , ‘5’ ) 
account/interest-rate( ‘2468’ , ‘5’ ) 
account/interest-rate( ‘3579’ , ‘5’ ) 

In Analysis 6 the single, sample fact is represented as a set of tuples. 

The sample fact “the interest rate on savings accounts is 5 percent” has been 
classified accurately in six different ways. This example illustrates that the 
distinction between the knowledge, the information and the data in an application 
must be related to the analysis technique used and the way in which it is applied. 
Any effective maintenance strategy relies on a specification of how each real thing 
has been classified. Alternatively, it is incorrect to identify: 
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* that which can be represented by labels as “data”; 

* that which can be represented by tuples as “information”, and 
® that which can be represented by clauses as “knowledge”. 

as has been illustrated by the example above. 



2.5 Representation 



Given a real thing in an application that has already been classified, representation 
is the business of representing that thing in the conceptual model [Fensel & Van 
Harmelen, 1994]. Classification is discussed in Sect. 2.4. The basis for 
classifying the things in an application is summarised in Fig. 2.19. Having 
classified a real thing that thing can be represented using the concepts shown in 
Fig. 2.20. The business of representing a real thing may require further analysis 
of the nature of that thing [Schreiber et al., 1993]. If a knowledge thing is to be 
represented then the valid if-then interpretations of that thing must first be 
correctly identified. Representation is concerned substantially with that further 
analysis of the things that are to be represented [Schefe, 1982]. 

Raw expertise can sometimes be represented in an “if-then” form such as logic 
programming. In general, a knowledge thing is not necessarily stated in an “if- 
then” form. Consider “the selling price of a part is the purchase price of that part 
multiplied by the mark-up rate for that part”. Suppose that this thing has been 
classified as knowledge, that BR analysis has been applied, and that a number of 
predicates have been identified including: 

part/sell-price( x, y ) 
part/buy-price( x, y ) 
part/mark-up( x, y ) 

The wisdom in this thing can be represented as the cluster shown in Fig. 2.21. 

The cluster shown in Fig. 2.21 does not show any functional associations. 
That cluster does not indicate which “if-then” interpretations of the thing are valid. 
The given thing could imply any or all of the following three different “if-then” 
interpretations: 

if a part’s buying price is known and a part’s mark-up rate is known, then the 
part’s selling price is the buying price multiplied by the mark-up rate, 
if a part’s selling price is known and a part’s mark-up rate is known, then the 
part’s buying price is the selling price divided by the mark-up rate. 



and: 
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Fig. 2.19 Classification of things 
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Fig. 2.20 Representation of things 




Fig. 2.21 Cluster diagram for example 



if a part’s selling price is known and a part’s buying price is known, then the 
mark-up rate is the quotient of the selling price and the buying price. 

These three if-then interpretations of the given thing can be represented in logic 
programming as three single clause clause-groups: 



part/sell-price( x, y ) ^ part/buy-price( x, z ), part/mark-up( x, w ), 

y = Z X W 



[A] 



part/buy-price( x, z ) ^ part/sell-price( x, y ), part/mark-up( x, w ), 
y = z X w 



[B] 



part/mark-up( x, w ) 
y = z X w 



part/buy-price( x, z ), part/sell-price( x, y ), 



[C] 
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The essence of these three single clause clause-groups can be represented more 
succinctly using the “dependency” notation introduced in Sect. 1.2.1: 

part/sell-price <= part/buy-price, part/mark-up [A] 

part/buy-price <= part/sell-price, part/mark-up [B] 

part/mark-up <= part/buy-price, part/sell-price [C] 

This notation means that the head predicate may be derived from the body predi- 
cates using the corresponding clause-groups. This “dependency” notation repre- 
sents the functional dependencies shown on the dependency diagram. 

The representation of a knowledge thing requires further analysis of that thing. 
This further analysis is concerned with determining which of the possible “if-then” 
interpretations of that thing are valid. This may involve repeated reference to the 
knowledge source. Representation is a potentially costly, but necessary, part of 
the business of constructing the conceptual model. 



2.6 Specification 

The specification of a system contains all the detail required to enable a 
programmer to construct an implementation of that system. The conceptual 
model does not contain either a representation of the particular tasks that the 
system is expected to perform, or details of how the system should be imple- 
mented. The conceptual model is not a complete system specification. The 
system specification is developed from the conceptual model, first by adding in a 
representation of the particular tasks that the system is expected to perform, and 
second by adding in details of how the system should be implemented [Jullien et 
al., 1992]. When the representation of the particular tasks that the system is 
expected to perform are added to the conceptual model, the augmented conceptual 
model is the functional model. When the details of how the system should be 
implemented are added to the functional model, the augmented functional model is 
the internal model. 



2.6.1 Functional model 

The functional model shows how the expertise in the conceptual model may be 
employed to perform the particular tasks that the system is expected to perform 
[Nwana et al., 1991]. The functional model is developed from the conceptual 
model. The knowledge in a conceptual model may be represented as a collection 
of clusters. On this collection of clusters the predicates that can accommodate the 
“in flow” of information from system updates are identified by “inward” flowing 
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arrows, and the predicates that can service the ‘‘out flow” of information through 
system queries are identified by “outward” flowing arrows. The functional model 
is then defined to be the “best” set of dependency diagram that can be extracted 
from the conceptual model so as to enable the “query predicates” to be derived from 
the “update predicates”. In Chap. 9 it is shown that the problem of extracting the 
“best” set of such dependency diagrams is NP-complete under a wide interpretation 
of what is “best”. The process of deriving the functional model is not dealt with 
here. That process is dealt with in detail in the context of unified design in 
Chap. 9. A pictorial representation of this process is shown in Figs. 2.22-2.23. 
Figure 2.22 shows the updates and queries added to a conceptual model. 
Figure 2.23 shows a subset of the conceptual model shown in Fig. 2.22. That 
subset can service both the updates and the queries. 



2.6.2 Internal model 

The internal model shows how the functional model should be implemented. The 
internal model shows those predicates that should be stored in the physical model 
and those predicates that should be deduced when required. To develop the 
functional model shown in Fig. 2.23 into an internal model the predicates that are 
to be stored must be identified. One possible solution is shown in Fig. 2.24 in 
which those predicates that are to be stored are denoted as square nodes. 

Ideally the internal model should be that implementation of the functional 
model that optimises performance in some sense. In Chap. 10 it is shown that 
the problem of deciding how to implement the functional model so as to optimise 
performance is NP-complete under a wide interpretation of what is “performance”. 
The business of deriving the internal model is not considered further here. It is 
dealt with in detail in the context of unified design in Chap. 10. 
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Fig. 2.23 Functional model 
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Fig. 2.24 Internal model 
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2.7 Summary 



® Any design methodology for knowledge-based systems can exploit the hierar- 
chic structure of data, information and knowledge. 

® BR analysis and a hybrid approach to knowledge analysis can form the basis of 
a non-unified design methodology for knowledge-based systems. 

® Knowledge may be modelled using cluster diagrams and dependency diagrams. 

« The goal of conceptual modelling is to build a model of the application that is, 
in some sense, a “good” model. 

® Knowledge analysis should attempt to remove maintenance hazards from the 
conceptual model. 

® There is no a priori correct classification of a thing as data, information or 
knowledge. 

® The identification of all valid functional associations within a thing is a poten- 
tially costly, but necessary, part of the business of knowledge representation. 

® The functional model shows how the expertise in the conceptual model may be 
employed to perform the particular tasks that the system is expected to 
perform. 

« The internal model shows how the functional model should be implemented. 




3 Items 



3.1 Introduction 



A non-unified design methodology for knowledge-based systems was outlined in 
Chap. 2. That methodology employs a non-unified representation for the concep- 
tual model. That conceptual model consists of two separate parts: a model of the 
data and information things, and a model of the knowledge things. The model of 
the data and information things was constructed using a BR model, and the model 
of the knowledge things using a hybrid model. In that non-unified design method- 
ology, data, information and knowledge things are represented and treated differ- 
ently from each other. 

This chapter describes a unified representation for conceptual modelling. In 
this unified representation data things, information things and knowledge things 
are all represented in the same way as “items”. This representation provides the 
foundation for conceptual modelling in a unified design methodology which is a 
methodology that uses a “unified representation” throughout the design process. 
In a unified representation the data, information and knowledge things are all 
represented in a homogeneous manner. The hierarchic relationships between the 
data, information and knowledge things are also represented in a homogeneous 
manner. A unified representation does not distinguish between data, information 
and knowledge in any way. 

Section 3.2 introduces the concepts on which the notion of an “item” relies. 
Each item contains a representation of the “meaning” of that item and two power- 
ful classes of constraints on that item. Items are defined formally in Sect. 3.3. 
Sections 3. 4-3. 6 consider respectively data items, information items and knowl- 
edge items. An algebra of items, including a single rule of composition for items, 
is given in Sect. 3.7. This single rule of composition enables data, information 
and knowledge items to be joined with one another regardless of their type. In 
Sect. 3.8 the use of items to represent an entire system is discussed. 

Items are a unified representation. In Sect. 2.2 coupling relationships are 
introduced into the conceptual model as a representation of the maintenance struc- 
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ture of that model. Items are not powerful enough to support a complete analysis 
of system maintenance in terms of the coupling relationships. “Objects” are 
introduced in Chap. 4 as “item building operators”. Objects are also a unified 
representation. They support a complete analysis of maintenance in terms of the 
coupling relationships. Items and objects together provide the foundation of a 
unified approach to conceptual modelling for knowledge-based systems. Practical 
notations for both items and objects are given in Chap. 5. In Chap. 6 
“normalisation” is discussed. Normalisation is a process that reduces the complex- 
ity of the coupling relationships and that may be applied to all or part of the 
conceptual model. Normalisation of the conceptual model should increase the ease 
with which that model may be subsequently maintained. A complete unified 
design methodology is described in Chaps. 7-10. Chapter 11 addresses mainte- 
nance, and a case study is discussed in Chap. 12. 



3.2 Unified representation 



In Chap. 2 a non-unified representation for conceptual modelling is discussed. In 
that representation classical information analysis are used to represent the “database 
component”. Then the relations identified during this information analysis are 
used as the predicates in terms of which the “knowledge base component” is repre- 
sented [Schmidt & Brodie, 1982]. Classical information analysis is employed to 
identify the vocabulary in terms of which the knowledge is expressed. In that non- 
unified representation the data and information is treated differently from the 
knowledge [Brodie et al., 1984]. The use of a non-unified methodology requires 
that the user treat knowledge differently from data and information that hence 
encourages “non-unified thinking”. 

Systems may be constructed without using any rigorous design methodology. 
In a “methodology-free” approach to design, the internal model is constructed 
directly using “common sense”. A “methodology-free” approach also tends to 
encourages “non-unified thinking”. Consider the sample fact “the sale price of 
parts is the cost price marked up by a universal mark-up factor”. A “methodology- 
free” approach to designing a system that includes this fact could lead to the identi- 
fication of the relationship between “parts” and their “cost”. This relationship can 
be represented by the relation shown in Fig. 3.1. The knowledge in the fact can 
be represented by the single clause group: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), is-a[mark-up](w), y = z x w 

This clause and the relation shown in Fig. 3.1 do not share any similar structure. 

The use of a unified representation for conceptual modelling requires a shift 
away from the “non-unified thinking” that is encouraged by the use of either a 
non-unified methodology or a “methodology-free” approach. 
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part/cost-price 



part-number 


dollar-amount 


1234 


1.23 


2468 


2.34 


3579 


3.45 


8642 


4.56 


7531 


5.67 


1470 


6.78 



Fig. 3.1 Relation ‘part/cost-price’ 

A unified representation is described here. In this representation the data, 
information and knowledge things are all represented and treated in the same way. 
This unified representation is expressed in terms of “items” introduced in detail in 
Sect. 3.3. This section introduces the concepts on which the notion of an item is 
built, and which make it a unified representation. 

In non-unified design methodologies, information is treated quiet differently 
from knowledge. Information is modelled using some technique and may be 
implemented as relations. There is a fundamental similarity between information 
and knowledge in that they both represent associations [Gottinger & Weimann, 
1995]. Information things are implicit associations, and knowledge things are 
explicit associations. This observation is the starting point for the development 
of the unified representation. A unified representation for conceptual modelling 
does not necessarily lead to a complete integration of the way in which all things 
are represented and treated during the whole design process. By using “items” all 
things may be represented and treated in the same way during conceptual modelling 
and during the whole design process. 

The shift in thinking away from “non-unified thinking” does not necessary 
mean that the general spirit of traditional analysis techniques has to be abandoned. 
In the unified methodology described here the general spirit of traditional informa- 
tion analysis techniques, such as ER modelling, is retained. This unified method- 
ology represents a new discipline with attendant costs for education. The retention 
of the general spirit of traditional techniques is intended to reduce the cost of using 
this unified methodology when compared with one that abandoned completely the 
general spirit of traditional information analysis. 

In Sect. 3.3, the structure of items is described. Part of an item’s structure is 
its “semantics”. An item’s semantics is an expression that specifies the meaning 
of that item. The approach taken to the specification of item semantics contains 
the essence of the unified representation. The significance of the approach taken to 
the specification of item semantics in the unified methodology may be appreciated 
by considering first the way in which “meaning” is specified for the representation 
of the data, information and knowledge things in the non-unified conceptual model 
described in Sect. 2.3. 

First, consider the specification of the meaning of the representation of data 
things in the non-unified conceptual model. A data thing is represented in the 
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^ 4 - <- <- 4 - 

sub-type 



Fig. 3.2 Thing-population ‘part’ and sub-type ‘car-part’ 

non-unified conceptual model as either a thing-population, name population or 
label. Each thing-population is associated with an identifying name-population. 
Each name-population is associated with a set of labels. Consider the “spare 
parts” things in a warehouse application. These spare parts can be modelled by the 
thing-population “part”. The thing-population “part” could be associated with the 
identifying name-population “part-number” that in turn is associated with a set of 
labels. See Fig. 3.2. The meaning of “part” is specified by giving the meaning 
of the predicate: 

is-a[x:part-number] that means “x is a valid part number” 

Further, the thing-population “part” could have a sub-type “car-part” as illustrated 
in Fig. 3.2. 

Second, consider the specification of the meaning of the representation of 
information things in the non-unified conceptual model. An information thing is 
represented in the non-unified conceptual model as either a relation, a domain set 
or a tuple. This representation may be expressed in terms of an ER or BR model. 
Each relation is associated with a particular domain set. Each domain set is asso- 
ciated with a set of tuples. Consider the “spare parts have a sale price” informa- 
tion thing in a warehouse application. This thing can be modelled by representing 
the association between “part” and “sale-price”. The relation “part/sale-price” could 
be associated with the domain set “{part-number, dollar-amount}”, that in turn is 
associated with a set of tuples. See Fig. 3.3. The meaning of “part/sale-price” is 
specified by giving the meaning of the predicate: 

part/sale-price(x, y) that means “y is the sale price identified with part x” 

The meaning of this relation is specified in a similar way to the meaning of the 
thing-population “part” considered above. 

Third, consider the specification of the meaning of the representation of knowl- 
edge things in the non-unified conceptual model. A knowledge thing is repre- 
sented in the non-unified conceptual model as either a cluster, field set or an 
instance. This representation may be expressed in terms of the hybrid model 
described in Sect. 2.3. Each cluster is associated with a particular field set. Each 
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Fig. 3.3 Relation ‘part/sale-price’ 

field set is associated with a set of instances. Consider the “The selling price of a 
spare-part is its purchase price multiplied by a universal mark-up factor” knowl- 
edge thing in a warehouse application. This thing can be modelled by representing 
the association between “part/sale-price”, “part/cost-price” and “mark-up” as a 
cluster: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] [1] 

This cluster could be associated with the field set “{part-number/dollar-amount, 
part-number/dollar-amount, factor-%}”. This field set is associated with a set of 
instances. See Fig. 3.4. The meaning of [1] may be specified by the clauses: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), is-a[mark-up]( w ), y = z x w 
part/cost-price( x, z ) <- part/sale-price( x, y ), is-a[mark-up]( w ), y = z x w 
is-a[mark-up]( w ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sale-price( x, y ), y = z x w 

The meaning of cluster [1] is specified by clauses. This illustrates how the mean- 
ing of the representation of knowledge things is specified in a completely different 
way to the specification of the meaning of the representation of both information 
things and data things [Blair, 1994a]. 

The clue to unifying the specification of the meaning of the representation of 
data, information and knowledge things is found in the tables shown in Fig. 3.2, 
Fig. 3.3 and Fig. 3.4. The contents of these tables may change in time, even if 
the meaning of the respective data, information and knowledge things remains 
unchanged. The idea is to specify “meaning” by giving a function that recognises 
the rows in these tables at any time. The contents of such a table is called the 
“value set” in Sect. 3.3. The following function recognises the value set of the 
cluster “[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]”: 

(v, w, X, y, z) E Value set of [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 
if and only if (v, w) E Value set of part/sale-price 
A (x, y) E Value set of part/cost-price 
A (z) E Value set of mark-up 

A ((v = x) -> (w = y X z)) 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 
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Fig. 3.4 Cluster [part/sale-price, part/cost- price, mark-up] 



This example is simple because the structure of the knowledge is simple. In this 
example the knowledge is not even recursive. This example does not show how 
the definition of a value set can be extended to apply to complex, recursive knowl- 
edge things. 

The definition of a value set can be extended to apply to complex, recursive 
knowledge things. Consider the “If two persons have the same address then they 
are cohabitants” knowledge thing. This thing can be represented by the cluster: 

[person/cohabitant, person/address] [2] 

The meaning of cluster [2] may be defined by the single clause: 

person/cohabitant( x, y ) ^ person/address ( x, z ), person/address( y, z ), x^y 

A first attempt at constructing the value set of cluster [2] could be as shown in 
Fig. 3.5. From the table shown in Fig. 3.4 it is easy to construct a recognising 
function for the rows. For the table shown in Fig. 3.5 it is not so easy to 
construct such a recognising function. A function may be specified that recog- 
nises the value set of cluster [2] displayed in a different way. Consider the 
function: 

(u, V, w, X, y, z) E Value set of [person/cohabitant, person/address] 
if and only if 

(u, v) E Value set of person/cohabitant 
A (w, x) E Value set of person/address 
A (y, z) E Value set of person/address 
A (((u = w) A (v = y) A (u v)) A (x = z)) 

This function recognises the instances in the table shown in Fig. 3.6. Hence if 
the table shown in Fig. 3.6 is considered to be the value set of cluster [2] then 
the value set of cluster [2] has a simple recognising function. The tuple (Joan, 7) 
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Fig. 3.5 Labels related to [person/cohabitant, person/address] 



does not occur in the person/address component in Fig. 3.6. The reason for this 
is that “Joan” is not a cohabitant of another person. The value set of cluster [2] is 
defined using a double occurrence of the component predicate person/address. The 
value sets of complex recursive clusters may be defined in this way by introducing 
multiple occurrences of component predicates [loannidis & Wong, 1988]. 

The specification of the value set of knowledge things is illustrated with 
another example. Consider the “Workers are supervised by the managers of the 
departments in which they work, department managers are supervised by the 
General Manager” knowledge thing. This thing can be represented by the cluster: 

[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] [3] 

The meaning of one of the functional dependencies within cluster [3] may be 
specified by the clause group: 

employee/supervisor( x, y ) ^ person/job( x, ‘manager’ ), 
person/job( y, ‘general manager’ ) 
employ ee/supervisor( x, y ) ^ person/job( x, ‘worker’ ), 
employee/department( x, z ), 

person/job( y, ‘manager’ ), employee/department( y, z ) 

A first attempt at constructing the value set of cluster [3] could be as shown in 
Fig. 3.7. For the table shown in Fig. 3.7 it is not easy to construct a recognis- 
ing function for the value set. A function may be specified that recognises the 
value set of cluster [3] displayed in a different way. Once again this is achieved 
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[person/cohabitant, person/address] 
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Peter 




Jane 


12 




Peter 


12 






Peter 


Ray 




Peter 


12 




Ray 


12 






Ray 


Peter 




Ray 


12 




Peter 


12 






Jane 


Ray 




Jane 


12 




Ray 


12 






Ray 


Jane 




Ray 


12 




Jane 


12 






Mary 


Anne 




Mary 


14 




Anne 


14 






Anne 


Mary 




Anne 


14 




Mary 


14 






John 


Drew 




John 


9 




Drew 


9 






Drew 


John 




Drew 


9 




John 


9 






Mark 


Diane 




Mark 


8 




Diane 


8 






Diane 


Mark 




Diane 


8 




Mark 


8 


















Fig. 3.6 Value set of [person/cohabitant, person/address] 



by introducing multiple occurrences of the component predicates. Consider the 
function: 

(q, r, s, t, u, V, w, x, y, z) £ Value set of 

[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 
if and only if 

(q, r) E Value set of employee/supervisor 
A (s, t) E Value set of person/job 
A (u, v) E Value set of person/job 

A (w, x) E Value set of employee/department 

A (y, z) E Value set of employee/department 
A ((q = s) A (t = ‘manager’) a (v = ‘gen mngr’) a 
(w,x,y,z are i ) -> (r = u)) 

V ((q = s) A (q = w) A (r = y) A (x = z) A 

(t = ‘worker’) a (v = ‘manager’) (r = u)) 

This function recognises the instances in the table shown in Fig. 3.8. So if the 
table shown in Fig. 3.8 is considered to be the value set of cluster [3] then the 
value set of cluster [3] has a simple recognising function. In this value set the set 
of tuples associated with both person/job and employee/department are incomplete 
as they have tuples missing. In the first three rows the values of the tuples in 
employee/department are the “null value”. A null value, written i , means that 
that value of a tuple in a particular component is irrelevant to the value set as a 
whole. The tuples in the second occurrence of both person/job and 
employee/department are repetitive. In Sect. 3.3 items are defined formally. This 
definition includes a specification of item semantics. The specification of an 
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[employ ee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 



employee/supervisor 


employee/department 


person/job 




person- 


person- 




person- 


dept-name 




person- 


job-descrip 






name 


name 




name 






name 








Peter 


Jane 




Peter 


‘dispatch’ 




Jane 


‘gen mngr’ 






Ray 


Peter 




Ray 


‘dispatch’ 




Peter 


‘manager’ 






Paul 


Peter 




Paul 


‘dispatch’ 




Ray 


‘worker’ 






Richard 


Peter 




Richard 


‘dispatch’ 




Paul 


‘worker’ 






Janet 


Jane 




Janet 


‘packing’ 




Richard 


‘worker’ 






Anne 


Janet 




Anne 


‘packing’ 




Janet 


‘manager’ 






Mary 


Janet 




Mary 


‘packing’ 




Anne 


‘worker’ 






Drew 


Janet 




Drew 


‘packing’ 




Mary 


‘worker’ 






John 


Janet 




John 


‘packing’ 




Drew 


‘worker’ 






Diane 


Jane 




Diane 


‘office’ 




John 


‘worker’ 






Mark 


Diane 




Mark 


‘office’ 




Diane 


‘manager’ 












Mark 


‘worker’ 





Fig. 3.7 Labels for [employee/supervisor, employ ee/department, person/job] 



item’s semantics is based on the idea of recognising the contents of that item’s 
value set. The examples above demonstrate that this involves value sets that 
contain multiple occurrences of the cluster’s components, value sets that are 
incomplete and repetitive, and value sets that may contain the null value i . 

In Sect. 3.3 the structure of items is described. Items provide the foundation 
of a unified approach to conceptual modelling used by the unified design method- 
ology. This unified design methodology is based on the belief that the data, 
information and knowledge things should all be modelled in a completely homo- 
geneous way, and should all be treated in a completely homogeneous way during 
the design process. The work reported here is based on the belief that this unified 
design methodology is preferable to any non-unified methodology such as the 
particular non-unified methodology described in Chap. 2. This belief is despite 
the fact that the system may be eventually implemented as: 

* a relational data base component, and 
® a knowledge base component. 

The thesis here is that a unified treatment of the design process is justified despite 
the fact that the design may be implemented as a “non-unified implementation”. 
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[employee/supervisor, employee/department, 

employee/supervisor person/job person/job 



person- 

name 


job-descrip 


Jane 


‘gen mngr’ 


Jane 


‘gen mngr’ 


Jane 


‘gen mngr’ 


Peter 


‘manager’ 


Peter 


‘manager’ 


Peter 


‘manager’ 


Janet 


‘manager’ 


Janet 


‘manager’ 


Janet 


‘manager’ 


Janet 


‘manager’ 


Diane 


‘manager’ 



person- 

name 


person- 

name 


Peter 


Jane 


Janet 


Jane 


Diane 


Jane 


Ray 


Peter 


Paul 


Peter 


Richard 


Peter 


Anne 


Janet 


Mary 


Janet 


Drew 


Janet 


John 


Janet 


Mark 


Diane 



person- 

name 


job-descrip 


Peter 


‘manager’ 


Janet 


‘manager’ 


Diane 


‘manager’ 


Ray 


‘worker’ 


Paul 


‘worker’ 


Richard 


‘worker’ 


Anne 


‘worker’ 


Mary 


‘worker’ 


Drew 


‘worker’ 


John 


‘worker’ 


Mark 


‘worker’ 



Fig. 3.8 Value set of [employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 



3.3 Item structure 



In this section items are described. The language of the X,-calculus is used to 
describe the notions on which the unified representation is based. Two useful 
functions are introduced. Given a set of labels P, the function is defined to 
mean: 



f=x //xisinP 
x:P < 

I is ‘undefined’ otherwise 

The function is used frequently in situations where A is a name-population and 
X is a label name. For example, #1234:part-number has value #1234 if 1234 
is a valid part number. Another function, namely the “is-a” function is closely 
related to the function. Given an expression E, the “is-a” function is defined to 
mean: 



is-a[Ex] 



= T // E X = X 
= F otherwise 



If E = Xx®x:P® then Ex = x:P and the definition of “is-a” becomes: 
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person/job] 

employee/department employee/department 



person- 

name 


dept-name 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Peter 


‘dispatch’ 


Peter 


‘dispatch’ 


Peter 


‘dispatch’ 


Janet 


‘packing’ 


Janet 


‘packing’ 


Janet 


‘packing’ 


Janet 


‘packing’ 


Diane 


‘office’ 



person- 

name 


dept-name 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Ray 


‘dispatch’ 


Paul 


‘dispatch’ 


Richard 


‘dispatch’ 


Anne 


‘packing’ 


Mary 


‘packing’ 


Drew 


‘packing’ 


John 


‘packing’ 


Mark 


‘office’ 



where the two ‘person/job’ columns correspond to (s, t) and (u, v) in the function 



r = T //xisinP 
is-a[x:P] i 

I = F otherwise 

The first type of predicate is an n-argument, first-order predicate that is 
“essentially” an m-argument predicate where m < n. Given an n-argument predi- 
cate E, E is essentially an m argument predicate if m is the least integer such that 
there exists an m-argument predicate F with: 

(Vxp...(Vx^)[ E(xj,...,x^) ^ F(yi,...,y^) ] 

where (Vi)(3j)(yj = Xj). If the predicate P(x,y,z) means “y < z” then P is 
essentially a two-argument predicate. 

The second type of predicate is “separable” predicates. Given a predicate J of 
the form: 



Define the set {Yj , Y2,..., by Yj = If J can be written in 

the form: 

Jj A J2 A ... A 

where each Jj is a predicate in terms of the set of variables Xj with: 
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X. c Yj u u ...u , and 

for each Xj (3j) such that Xj does not contain any of the variables in Yj 

then predicate J is separable into the partition {Xp X 2 ,..., Given the 

predicate J(y|, y^, y^, y^, y^, y^) that means; 

( y2 = yl + y^ ) A ( y| > y] ) 

J is separable into the partition { {y|, y^, y^, y^}. {yf . y^) } '^y- 

Ji(y}. y2> y?’ y^) ^i^yvy^ 

where Jj(y}. y 2 > yf y^) nieans ( y^ = yi + y^) ^2^ means 

( yi > y^ ) 

The notion of an “item” is first introduced informally. “Items” are named 
triples, and consist of four parts: 

• a unique name 

• item semantics, 

® item value constraints and 
® item set constraints. 

The item name is a unique letter string that, by convention, is written in italic 
script. The item semantics is an expression that defines the meaning of that item 
by recognising the contents of that item’s “value set”. Recognising functions are 
described informally in Sect. 3.2. The item value constraints is an expression 
that is satisfied by the members of that item’s value set. The item set constraints 
is an expression constructed from the primitives “Card”, “Uni” and “Can” that 
represents structural constraints on that item’s value set. An item with name A, 
item semantics S^, item value constraints and item set constraints C^ is 
written as the named triple A( S^, V^, C^), or as the name A. 

Formally, given a unique name A , an n-tuple (mj, m 2 ,..., m^), 

n 

M = ^ mj , such that: 
i=l 

• is an M-argument X-calculus expression of the form: 




A S^^(y2,...,y2p a 

^ •f(y}-yi,.-ym„)]* 
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Sa (y-? 




where {A 7 ,...^^} is an ordered set of not necessarily distinct item names, each 
item whose name is in this set is called a component of item A, and J is not a 
separable predicate; 

» is an M-argument ^-calculus expression of the form: 

^yi-ym,-ym„*[VA/y}’-’ym,) 

^ ^ ^ v^„(y i>->ym„) 

A K(y{,...y^^...yn^)]‘ 

where {A j,.,.An} ^re the names of the components of item A, K is essentially 
an m-argument predicate where min(M,2) < m < M; 

* and expression is an expression of the form: 

^ ^ 

where is the set constraints of the component whose name is A/ and L 
is a logical combination of: 

® Card lies in some numerical range; 

* Uni(Ap for some i, 1 < i < n; and 

® Can(A^-, X) for some i, 1 < i < n, where X is a non-empty subset of 
{A 7 ,...,A„}-{A.}; 

subscripted with the name of the item A, 

then the named triple: 



yl[SA. V^,C^] 



is an n-adic item with item name A, is the item semantics of A, is the 
item value constraints of A and is the item set constraints of A. 

The item semantics defines the meaning of item A. If item A represents an 
association then defines that association. If describes an implicit associa- 
tion then A is an information item, if describes an explicit association then A 
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Items 



Things 




B 



t 



Fig. 3.9 The complete model assumption 



t 




is a knowledge item, and if describes no association at all then A is a data 
item. If represents an association between two or more things then the items 
that represent those two or more things are components of A. 

The Complete Model Assumption states that if the conceptual model contains 
an item that represents an association between two or more things then there exist 
items in the conceptual model that represent those two or more things. The 
complete model assumption is illustrated in Fig. 3.9. In Fig. 3.9 item B 
represents an association between two things. This association could be between a 
person and their address. In this example, item A represents “person” and item C 
represents “address”. Items A and C are components of item B. The complete 
model assumption requires that if item B is in the conceptual model of an applica- 
tion then items A and C are in that model as well. 

The item semantics of an item is a recognising function for the value set of 
that item. Some examples of item semantics are discussed. The semantics of the 
data item named ''parf could be: 



Xx* [is-a[x -.part-number] ] * 

This expression recognises the labels related to the name-population “part- 
number”. The semantics of the information item named ''part/cost-price'' could be: 



Xxy®[ is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:dollar-amount] a costs(x, y) ]® 
that may be written more conveniently as: 

Xxy®[ costs(x -.part-number, y: dollar- amount) ]® 

This expression recognises the tuples of the relation “part/cost-price” that has 
domains “part-number” and “dollar amount”. The semantics of the knowledge 
item named 'f part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up f could be: 
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^XjX2yjY2Z*[ sells-for(X|:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y|:part-number, y2:dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] 

A ((X| = y|) (X2 = Z X Y2)) ]• 

This expression recognises the instances of the cluster [part/sale-price, 
part/cost-price, mark-up] as described in Sect. 3.2. This cluster represents a 
knowledge thing that associates the relations “part/cost-price” and “part/sale-price” 
with the population “mark-up”. In Chap. 2 the meaning of this knowledge thing 
is defined using three single-clause clause-groups. 

The “value set” of an item is the set of labels that are recognised by the item 
semantics of that item. Given any particular item, its value set may change in 

time. Given an item A the value set of A at time % is denoted by y^(A). 
Consider the item: 

A[S^, V^,C^] 

the condition that an element belongs to the value set of A at time t is as 
applied at time %. For a data item, if = Xx»[is-a[x:P]]® then the condition 
that a label belongs to the value set of A at time T is: 



A,x*[is-a[x:P]]® = X,x®[x:P = x]® 



Associated with a data item there are those labels that “belong to” that item’s 
name-population at the time that the evaluation is performed. Consider the n-adic 
information item: 



v^,c^] = 

A[ X,XjX2...x^*[R(xpPj, X2:P2, ••••, x„:P„)]v V^, C^] 
the condition that a tuple belongs to the value set of A at time x is: 

^A ~ X/X I X 2 *-*Xj^*[R(x I ,P| , X2.P2? ••••? Xj^.Pj^)]® 

Associated with an information item there are the tuples that “belong to” that 
item’s relation at the time that the evaluation is performed. This relation has 
domains (Pj, P 2 ,---, 

Consider the value sets of knowledge items. Consider the knowledge item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] whose semantics is given above. The 
value set of this item is shown in Fig. 3.10. The components of this item are 
part/sale-price, part/cost-price and mark-up. These components each occur once in 
the value set. In Sect. 3.2 it is shown that not all knowledge items have a value 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 



part/sale-price 



part-number 


dollar- 

amount 


1234 


1.48 


2468 


2.81 


3579 


4.14 


8642 


5.47 


7531 


6.80 


1470 i 


8.14 



part/cost-price 



part-number 


doUar- 

amount 


1234 


1.23 


2468 


2.34 


3579 


3.45 


8642 


4.56 


7531 


5.67 


1470 


6.78 




Fig. 3.10 Labels in the value set of a knowledge item 



set in which each component of that item occurs once. Consider the knowledge 
thing whose meaning is defined by the recursive clause group: 

P(w,x) ^ P(y,z), P(u,v), Q(w,y,u), R(x,z,v), x > 5 
P(w,x) ^ Q(w,x,x), X < 5 



The semantics of any item that represents this knowledge thing will employ 
multiple occurrences of the component P. The value set of any such item will not 
be represented by a table that contains one occurrence of each of its components P, 
Q and R. The value sets of some knowledge items may be expressed in terms of 
one occurrence of each item component and some may not. 

Suppose that a knowledge item A has n distinct components: 



Aj[ Sp Vp Cj 

/l2[S2, V2, C2 



v„,c„ 



where the i’th component A/ is an mj-adic item. Item A is said to have 
elementary semantics if its semantics S^: 

" " " 



has the property that each component occurs once and only once in S^. If the 
knowledge item: 



[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 
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has semantics: 

XxiX2yiy2Z*[ sells-for(xi:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y I :part-number,y2:dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] ) 

A (( Xj = yj ) -^ (X 2 = z X y 2 )) ]* 

then this knowledge item has elementary semantics. This knowledge item has 
elementary semantics because each component occurs once only in its item seman- 
tics. The three components of this knowledge item are the two information items 
and the data item: 

part/cmt-price[ Xxy*[costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount)]*, Vp C| ] 
part/sale-prlce[ Xxy«[sells-for(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount)]«, V2, C2 ] 
mark-up[ ^x«[x:mark-up-factor]», ] 

This knowledge item’s semantics can be written as: 

^part/sale-pricei'^l^ ^2^ ^ ^pctrt/cost-priceiY y2) 

A Smark^upi^) ^ = yi) (X 2 = z x y 2 ))]« 

In general the components of a data item are other data items, the components 
of an information item are data items, and the components of a knowledge item are 
either data items or information items. All data and information items can be 
defined as items with elementary semantics. Hence the components of any data, 
information or knowledge item is assumed to be an item with elementary seman- 
tics. 

Given two items A and B, where the semantics of both of these items are 
expressed in terms of n variables. If n is permutation such that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(Xj,X2,...,Xj^) ^ S^(7i(XpX2,...,Xj^))] 

then item ^ is a sub-item of item A. If item B is a sub-item of item A then at 
any time r the (possibly permuted) value set of item B will be a subset of the 
value set of item A. That is: 

(Vt) [TC(Y^(fi))c y^(A) ] 

This notion of a “sub-item” is a generalisation of the traditional notion of a “sub- 
type” in conventional data analysis. If data item A is a sub-item of data item B 
then A is a sub-type of B. For consistency, the terms sub-type and sub-item are 
used interchangeably for data items. 

Given a knowledge item whose item semantics is: 
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^part/sale-pricei^i^ ^2^ ^part/cost-priceij \ ^ y^) 

^ ^mark-upi'X) ^ (((^ j — 1 999) a (x^ = y | )) (X 2 = z x Y 2 )) ]* 

This knowledge item is a sub-item of the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
mark-up] discussed above. 

The item value constraints of item A is an expression that constrains the 
values that may belong to that item’s value set. The value constraints of an item 
are expressed in terms of the value constraints of that item’s component items. In 
the data item part considered above, the constraint that “part-numbers must be 
greater than 1 000 and less than 9 999” can be expressed as: 

Xx«[ 1 000 < X < 9 999 ]• 

In the information item part/cost-price considered above, the constraint that “for 
things whose identifier lies between 1 000 and 1 999 the cost of that thing lies 
between 0 and 300 units” can be expressed as: 

^xy[ Vpart(x) A V 

cost-priceiy) ^ 

((1000 < X < 1 999) -> (0 < y < 300)) ]• 

This expression may be expanded to: 

Xxy®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a 
(( 1 000 < X < 1 999) (0 < y < 300)) ]• 

In the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] considered above, 
the constraint that “labels in the second domain associated with the first argument 
are greater than the corresponding labels associated with the second domain of the 
second argument” can be expressed as: 

XxiX2yiy2Z*[ ^ part/sale-pricei^\’> ^ 2 ^ ^ ^ part/cost-priceiy p y2^ ^ 
'^mark-upi^) ^ (( = yi ) -> ( X2 > y2 ))]* 

This expression may be expanded to: 

^^1^2y iy2Z®[ (1 000 < XI < 9 999) a (1 < X2) a 
(1 000 < yi < 9 999) a (0 < y2) a 
((yi < 1 999) (y2 < 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 

(( XI = yi ) -> ( X2 > y2 )) ]• 

Examples of item value constraints for data, information and knowledge items are 
given above. 
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The item set constraints of item A is an expression that represents structural 
constraints on that item. In this presentation, an item’s set constraints consists of 
a logical combination of the three primitives “Card”, “Uni” and “Can” only. 
Other primitives may be introduced but are not described here. The terms in the 
item set constraints are subscripted with the name of the component to which that 
constraint applies. Suppose that component B is an item that in turn has compo- 
nents {Dj, , these three primitives are subscripted with the item 

name B then the meaning of these three primitives is: 

» Card means “the number of labels in the value set of component B”. The item 
set constraints may contain an arithmetic expression involving “Card”. 

* Uni (Dp means that component named D- is a “universal component”. A 

universal component is a component with the property that in the value set of 
B every permissible member of the value set of its component D- must occur. 

• Can(D^., X) where X is a non-empty subset of: 

{D,,D2,..., D^]-{D.} 

means that the set of components X is a “candidate” for the component D^.. 

Given a component, a candidate is minimal sets of (other) components such 
that in the value set of B the members of the value sets of X functionally 
determine the members of the value set of D^. 

The constraints “Uni” and “Comp” introduced above may be expressed in first- 
order logic. Uni(Dp may be expressed as: 

(Vy}...y^.)[SD/y},...,y^.)^ 

[(3y|,.-.,y^,)--.(Eyj,...,y^.)...(3y?,...,y^,^) 

SA(y}--.yi,.-.y^>„)]] 

where: 

Oj! yy 

denotes the string (3y j,...,yj>^^)...(3y5',...,y^^) excZwJmg (3y|,...,y|^J. The 
constraint Cm(D-, X) may be expressed as: 
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[ SA(x}....,x^_,...,xn_^) A SA(y},...,y^j,...,y^_^) 

" ^ j€F k=l ""i = ^ ^ k=l ’'k = ^k J 

where F is such that X = { : j€F }. The item set constraints of an item are 

structural constraints on the value set of that item. In the data item part considered 
above, the constraint that “there are no more than 100 part numbers” can be 
expressed as: 



(Card < 100)/7ar^ 



In the information item part/cost-price considered above, the constraint that in its 
value set “all labels associated with the first argument must be in this association, 
and any label associated with the second argument corresponds to at most one label 
associated with the first argument” can be expressed as: 

^part ^ ^cost-price A (IJniipart) a Cm(cost-price, {part}))pan/cost-price 

Given expressions for and ^^ost-price expanded to: 

(Card < I00)part a (Uni(part) a Cm(cost-price, {part}))pan/cost-price 

In the knowledge item [part/cost-pricey part/sale-price, mark-up] considered above, 
the constraint on the value set that “all tuples associated with the first and second 
argument must be in this relationship, and a set of arguments for each pair of 
components is sufficient to determine the arguments of the third” can be expressed 
as: 

^ part/sale-price a ^part/cost-price a ^mark-up a 
(\Jni{part/sale-price) a Um(part/cost-price) 

A Cmipart/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Cm(part/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up]) 

A Cm(mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price]) 

)[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ] 

Given expressions for the set constraints of the components this may be expanded 
to: 
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QJmipart) ^ Cm{sale-price, {part})part/sale-price ^ 

(Uni(parO a Cm{cost-price, {part})pan/cost-price ^ 

(Card < I00)part ^ 

(Umipart/sale-price) a Uni(part/cost~pnce) 

A Cm(part/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Cmipart/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up]) 

A Cm(mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

The above examples illustrate the construction of item set constraints for data 
items, information items and knowledge items. 

There are a number of different senses in which two items can be considered to 
be “equal”. Two of these senses of “item equality” are described now. Given two 
items A[ S^, C^] and B[ Sp, C^] A and B are identical, written 

A = if S^, S^, and Yp are all n argument ^.-calculus expressions such 
that: 

(Vx,X2...x^)[S^(x,,X2,...,x^) Sg(Xj,X2,...,Xjj)] 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[V^(x,,X2,...,x„) « Vg(x,,X2,...,Xj^)] 

A and B are equal, written A = if and Sg are both n argument X-calculus 
expressions such that: 

(Vx,X2...Xjj)[S^(Xj,X2,...,x^) « Sg(Xj,X2,...,x^)] 

If two items are either identical or equal then they will not necessarily have the 

same name. 

The basic structure of data items, information items and knowledge items is the 
same. Items provide the basis for a unified representation for the conceptual model 
of knowledge-based systems. 



3,4 Data items 



The “universal data item” is a representation of the universal data thing whose 
value set is the universe of discourse. The universal data item is a data item with 
item name U and is defined by: 



U[ Xx-x:U-, Xx-T-, 0 ] 
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where “U” is the “universe of discourse” and T is the constant “true” expression, 
f/ is a data item whose item semantics is X,x®x:U*. Every label in the universe of 
discourse U is in the value set of U. The universal data item U has no item value 
constraints and has no item set constraints. 

The “null data item” is a representation of the null data thing whose value set 
is always empty. The null data item is a data item with item name A and is 
defined by: 

A{ Xx®x:A®, Xx®T®, 0 ] 

where “A” is the “null universe” and T is the constant “true” expression. A is an 
item whose item semantics is A.x*x:A®. The value set of A is the empty set. The 
null data item A has no item value constraints and no item set constraints. 

In general an item: 






is a data item if its semantics does not represent an association. 

The semantics of a data item is an expression that recognises the set of labels 
in the value set of that item at any time. The value set of a data item is a 
representation of the set of labels that are associated with the identifying name- 
population of the thing-population that implements that data item. The semantics 
of the data item part is the X-calculus expression: 

Xx® [is-a[x:part-number] ] • 

The semantics of the data item ''part' is a X-calculus expression that recognises 
valid part numbers. The set of valid part numbers could at present be the set of 
labels shown in Fig. 3.2. 

The data constraints of a data item consist of the “value constraints” and the 
“set constraints”. The value constraints of a data item are constraints on the 
values of the individual labels that are in the value set of that data item. A value 
constraint is represented by a X-calculus expression that should be “true” when 
applied to any label in the value set. For example, 

Xx^[l 000 < X < 9 999) ]® 

could be a value constraint on the “parf ’ data item whose value set is as shown in 
Fig. 3.2. 

The set constraints of a data item are constraints on the whole value set of that 
item. The requirement “there are no more than 100 different parts” can be 
represented as: 



(Card < l0Q)part 
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and could be a set constraint on the data item named part. 

The item part could be: 

/?ar/[Xx®[is-a[x:part-number]]®, X,x»[ (1 000 < x < 9 999) ]*, (Card < 100)^^^^ ] 
Consider also the item: 

/76>ar-/7arr[X,x®[is-a[x:part-number] a x < 999]*, 

X,x®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) ]®, (Card < 100)part 1 

The data item boat-part is a sub-item, or sub-type, of the data item part because: 

(boat-part) c y^(part) 

More examples of data items are: 

/?nce[>lx*[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]«, A.x«[0<x]®, 0 ] 
c<95'f-/?nce[Xx®[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]®, ^x®[ 0 < x ]®, 0 ] 
^a/^-/7nce[Xx®[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]®, Xx®[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 
mx[Xx«[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]®, Xx®[ 0 < x ]®, 0 ] 
mar/:- wp[Xx®[is-a[x:mark-up-factor]]*, Xx*[ 0 < x < 3 ]®, 0 ] 
mac/zm^[A.x®[is-a[x:machine-name]]®, Xx®[x = AB v x = CD]®, 

(Card > ^)machine\ 

ry/7e[^x®[is-a[x:type-description]]®, X,x®[x = lathe v x = press]®, 

(Card > ^)type 1 

^m/7/(9y^e[Xx®[is-a[x:employee-id]]®, A.x®[100 < x < 499]®, 

(Card > ] 

MD[Xx®[is-a[x:MD-id]]®, Xx®[100 < x < 499]®, (Card = 1 )md1 

where MD stands for “Managing Director”. 

A compound data item is a data item that may be constructed from a set of 
component data items in the following way. Given a set of n (component) data 
items: 

Aj[ Sp Vp Cj ] 

S^, C^ ] 



n 

where each A - is an m-adic component data item, and M m^ . Then the 

i=l 



item with item name: 
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part_machine 


part 


machine 


part-number_machine-number 




part-number 




machine-number 


1234_AB 




1234 




AB 


2468_AB 




2468 




CD 


3579_AB 




3579 





1234_CD 

2468_CD 

3579_CD 



Fig. 3.11 A compound data item and its component data items 



item semantics the M-argument expression: 



A S^^(y2,...,y2^) A A S^^Cyf, 




and item value constraints: 



^yl-ymr-ym/f^^Al’-’^mi^ 

A V^^(y2,...,y2 A 






and item set constraints: 

CA; ^ ^ 

(Uni(Ap A ... A Uni(A^))^ 

is a compound data item. Consider the compound data item: 

part_machine[ Axy»[is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:machine-name]]®, 
:ixy®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a ( y = AB v y = CD ) ]®, 
(Uni(par0 a \Jni{machine))part_machine ^ 

(Card < ^^^)part ^ (Card > ^)machine ) 1 



The value set of this compound data item is shown in Fig. 3.11 together with the 
value sets of its two component data items. If a data item is not a compound data 
item then it is a simple data item. 

At any particular time, the value set of a compound data item is the Cartesian 
product of the value sets of its component data items taken in sequence. The 
labels in the value set of a compound data item are customarily denoted by a 
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sequence of component label names each separated by an underscore. See 
Fig. 3.1 1. In that example the compound data item ''part_machine'' has the two 
component data items, namely ''part and ''machine''. The compound name- 
population “part-number_machine-number” has two component name-populations, 
namely “part-number” and “machine-number”. The compound labels in the value 
set of part_machine are the Cartesian product of pairs of labels from the value sets 
of the two items part and machine. 



3.5 Information items 



An itern: 

A[S^, V^,C^] 

is an information item if its semantics, Sy^, represents an implicit association. 

The semantics of an information item is a X-calculus expression that recog- 
nises the members of the value set of that information item at any time. As 
information items represent implicit associations the semantics of information 
items cannot therefore be defined succinctly as a computable expression in some 
fomial language. The semantics of an information item is a X-calculus expression 
that includes a predicate that recognises the implicit association. The meaning of 
that predicate is defined informally. That predicate will be “true” when its argu- 
ments are tuples that are in the value set of that information item. The members 
of the value set of an information item will, in general, change in time, but the 
“meaning” of the information item may well remain constant. If the information 
item "part/cost-price" has components "part' and "cost-price" then the semantics of 
this information item could be the expression: 

SpartM A Scost-priceiy) a COSts(x, y) ]• 

or: 

X,xy®[ costs(x '.part-number, y: dollar- amount) ]® 

where the predicate “costs(x, y)” means “x costs y”. The predicate “costs” may 
have value “true” for the set of tuples shown in Fig. 3.12. 

The information constraints of an information item consist of the “value 
constraints” and the “set constraints”. The value constraints are constraints on the 
values of the members of the value set of that information item. A value 
constraint may be specified by defining a predicate that is “true” for all the 
members of the value set. For example: 
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pan/sale-price 



part 


sale-price 


part-number 


dollar-amount 


1234 


1.72 


2468 


3.74 


3579 


3.28 


8642 


6.38 


7531 


9.07 


1470 


9.49 



Fig. 3.12 An information item, its components and value set 
A.xy*[ y parti^) ^ ^ cost-priceiv) ^ ((^ ^ 1 999) ^ (y < 300)) ]* 



Axy [ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a ((x < 1 999) ^ (y < 300)) ]• 

could be a value constraint in the ''part/cost-price'' information item. An informa- 
tion item inherits the value constraints of its component data items. In the 
expression above the sub-expression: 

Xxy[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) ]• 

is inherited from that item’s components. 

The set constraints are structural constraints on the value set of the information 
item. The following are set constraints: 

® the identification of the “universal components”. A universal component is a 
component with which every permissible value must be associated. For 
example, every valid part-number might be required to be a member of the 
value set of the part component shown in Fig. 3.12 and part is a universal 
component of part/cost-price. 

® the identification of the set of “candidates” for each component. Given a 
component, a candidate is minimal sets of (other) components such that the 
labels associated with those (other) candidate components functionally deter- 
mine the labels associated with the given component. For example, consider 
the item part/cost-price shown in Fig. 3.12. The component part has no 
candidates and the component cost-price has one candidate set that contains the 
single component [part]. 

The set constraints of the item part/cost-price could be: 

^part ^ ^cost-price A (Uni(part) a Can{cost-price, {part})pan/cost-price 
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(Card < \Q0)part (Uni(part) a C&n{cost-price, {part})part/cost-price 

The item set constraints inherit the set constraints of the component items. 
The information item part/cost-price could be: 

part/cost-price[ Xxy[ SpartM a Scost-priceij) ^ costs(x, y) ]•, 

Xxy*[ ^parti^) ^ ^ cost-price(y) ^ ((^ 1 999) ^ (y < 300)) ]•, 

^part ^ ^cost-price ^ 

QJmipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part})part/cost-price ] 



or: 

part/cost-price[ X,xy»[costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount)]*, 

Xxy*[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a ((x < 1 999) (y < 300)) ]•, 
{Vniipart) a C^.n{cost-price, {part]))pan/cost-price ^ (Card < 100)^^^.^] 

The inverse of an item can be useful when constructing a conceptual model. 
The inverse of the item part/cost-price is the cost-price/part-list item. The value 
set of the cost-price/part-list item contains the list of all part numbers correspond- 
ing to a given cost price. The inverse of the part/cost-price item could be: 

cost-price/part-list[ Xxy®[list-costs(x:dollar-amount, y:part-number-list)]*, 

Xxy[ T ]•, 

{Cm(part4isU {cost-price)))cost-price/part-list ] 

A “sub-item” is defined in Sect. 3.3. Given two items A and B, where the 
semantics of both of these items are expressed in terms of n variables, if n is 
permutation such that: 

(VxiX2...Xj^)[S^(Xi,X2,...,Xj^) S^(7l(XpX2,...,Xj^))] 

then item 5 is a sub-item of item A. In Sect. 3.4 an example of a sub-item 
relationship between data items is given. Consider the two information items: 

employee/departmentl X,x^X 2 *[ works-in(xj:person-id, X 2 :dept-desc) ]®, 

Xx jX2*[ (1 < X| < 100) ]•, 

QJmiemployee) ^ Cm(department, {employee}))/employee/department 
A (Card ^ employee 1 
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manager/departmentl X,XjX2*[ manages(xj:person-id, X2:dept-desc) ]•, 

XxjX2*[ (1 < X| < 100) ]*, 

(Uniimanager) a CmidepartmenU {manager}))/manager/department 
A (Card < ^^)manager ] 



If each manager of a department “works in” that department then: 

employ ee/department^^V^'}) ^ ^manager/department^^V^o)^ 



and the manager/department item is a sub-item of employee/department. 
Other information items are: 



pdrt/sale-price[ ?ixy«[ sells-for(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]•, 
Xxy[ (1000 <x <9999) ]•, 

(JJni(part) a Csinisale-price, {part}))pan/sale-price ^ 

(Card < \m)part 1 

machine/type[ Xxy*[has-type(x:machine-name, y: type-description)]*, 
Xxy*[ (x = AB V X = CD) a (y = lathe v y = press) ]*, 
{\5m{machine) a Cm{type, {machine}))tnachine/type ^ 

(Card > ^)machine ^ (Card = ^)type 1 
person/cohabitant[ XxjX 2 *[ lives-with(X|:person-id, X 2 :person-id) ]*, 

XxjX2®[ ((1 < X| < 1 000) A (1 < X2 < 1 000) ]*, 

(Card < ^^^)person ] 

person/address[ Xx^X2*[ has-address(X|:person-id, X 2 :address-desc) ]*, 

Xx^X2*[ (1 < X| < 1 000) ]*, 

(Umiperson) a Cm(address, {person}))per son/address ^ 

(Card < ^^^)person ] 
employee/responsible-to[ 

XxjX 2 *[ is-responsible-to(xj:employee-id, X 2 :employee-id) ]*, 

A,XiX2®[ ((1 < X| < 1 000) A (1 < X2 < 1 000) ]*, 

(Cm(responsible-to, {employee})) employ ee/responsible-to ^ 
(Card < ^^^)employee 1 

employ ee/supervisor[ Xx|X2*[ has-supervisor(X|: employee-id, 

X2:employee-id) ]*, 

A,XiX 2*[ ((1 < Xj < 1 000) A (1 < X2 < 1 000) ]*, 

{CMi{supervisor, {employee})) employee/supervisor ^ 

(Card < ^^^)employee 1 
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3o6 Knowledge items 



An item: 






is a knowledge item if its semantics, S^, represents an explicit association. 

The semantics of a knowledge item is a X-calculus expression that recognises 
the members of the value set of that knowledge item at any time. As knowledge 
items represent explicit associations the semantics of knowledge items can usually 
be defined succinctly as a computable expression in some formal language. In 
general, the members of the value set of a knowledge item will change in time, 
but the “meaning” of the knowledge item may remain constant. The expression: 

^pcirt/sale-price(y^ \-> ^ ^part/cost-priceO^ j ^ 

^part/typeiy \ ’ >^2) ^ ^typ e/mark- upi^\^ ^ 2 ^ ^ 

((( wj = Xj = yj ) A ( y^ = )) ^ (X2 = Z 2 X y2)) V 



or: 

X-w j W2X j j y 2Z I Z2* [ sells-for(Wj :part-number, W2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(Xj:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A has-type(y 2 :part-number, y 2: type-description) 

A factor-of(z 2 : type-description, Z2: mark-up-factor) a 

((( W2 = X2 = y 2 ) A ( y2 = Z2 )) ^ (W2 = Z2 X X2)) ]• 

could be the semantics of the item that represents the cluster: 

[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up ] 

and whose value set could be as shown in Fig. 3.13. 

The knowledge constraints of a knowledge item consist of the “value 
constraints” and the “set constraints”. The value constraints are constraints on the 
members of the value set of that knowledge item. A value constraint may be 
specified by defining an expression that is “true” for all the members of the value 
set. For example. 



I ^ 2 ^ 1 ^ 2^1 ^ 2^1 ^ 2 * f ^ part/sale-pricei^ \ » ^ 2 ) a ^ part/cost-pricei^ j ’ ^ 2 ^ ^ 
^ part/typeiy 1 ’ >^2) ^ ^ type/mark- upi’^\-> ^ 

( W2 = X2 ) -> ( W2 > X2 )]® 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up] 



pan/sale-price 


part/cost-price 


part/type 


type/mark-up 


part- 


dollar- 


part- 


dollar- 
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Fig. 3.13 A knowledge item, its components and value set 



or: 

Xw| W 2 X jX2y 000 < < 9 999) a (1 < ^ 2 ) ^ 

(1 000 < X| < 9 999) A (0 < X2) A 
((xj'< 1 999) (X 2 < 300)) A 

(1 000 < y| < 9 999) A ( y2=lathe v y2=press) a 
( Zj=lathe V Zj=press ) a (0 < Z2 < 3) a 

( = Xj ) -> ( W2 > X2 )]• 

could be a value constraint on the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/co st-price, 
part/type, type/mark-up]. 

The set constraints of an item are structural constraints on the whole value set 
of that item. Given the knowledge item: 

[part/ sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up] 

the notation \5n\(part/cost-price) means that part/cost-price is a universal compo- 
nent, and 

Cmipart/sale-price, [part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up]) 

means that the set of components {part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up} is a 
candidate for the component ''part/sale-price'\ 

The following is a knowledge item: 
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[ part/sale-price, part/cost-pricey part/type, type/mark-up ][ 
XwjW2XjX2yiy2ZiZ2*[ Spart/sale-pricei^p ^2^ ^ 
^part/cost-pricei^l^ ^ 2 ^ ^ ^part/typeij \ ^ Y2^ ^ 
^type/mark-upi^l^ ^ 2 ) ^ 

(( Wj = Xj = yj ) A ( y2 = Zj )) -^ (X2 = Z2 x y2))]% 

:iW|W2XjX2y2y2ZiZ2*[ ^ part/sale-pricei^ ^ ^ 

^ part/cost -pricei^l-) ^ 2 ^ ^ 

^ part/typeiy Y2^ ^ ^ type/mark-upi'^\'> ^ 

( Wj = Xj ) -> ( W 2 > X 2 )]% 

(\ 3 m(part/ sale-price) a Uni(part/cost-price) a 

Cm(part/sale-price, {part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up-factor}) a 
Chn(part/cost-price, {part/sale-pricey part/type, type/mark-up-factor}) 

)[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up -factor ] ^ 
^part/sale-price ^ ^part/cost-price ^ ^part/type ^ 

^ type/mark-up-factor ] 



[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up ][ 

^W|W2XjX2y|y2ZjZ2*[ sells-for(Wj:part-number, W2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(x I :part-number, X2:dollar- amount) 

A has-type(y|:part-number, y2: type-description) 

A factor-of(z^:type-description, Z2:mark-up-factor) 

A (( = Xj = y j ) A ( y2 = Zj )) -> (W2 = Z2 x X2))]% 

jW2XjX2y jy2Z|Z2®[ (1 000 < Wj < 9 999) a (1 < W2 ) a 
( 1 000 < Xj < 9 999) A (0 < X2) A 
((xi < 1 999)-^ (X2 < 300)) a 
( 1 000 < y I < 9 999) a ( y2=lathe v y2=press) a 
( Z| =lathe V Z| =press ) a (0 < Z 2 < 3) a 

( Wj = Xj ) -^ ( W 2 > X 2 )]*, 

{\]m(part/sale-price) a \]m{part/cost-price) ^ 

Cm(part/sale-pricey 

{part/cost-price y part/type y type/mark-up -factor } ) a 
Cm(part/cost-price, 

[part/sale-price y part/type ^ type/mark-up-factor}) 

)[ part/ sale -price, part/cost-price, part/type, 
type/mark-up-factor ] 



A 
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(Umipart) a Cm(s ale -price, {part}) part/sale-price ^ 

(Card < I00)part ^ 

(Umipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part])pan/cost-price ^ 

(Card ^^^)part ^ 

{Uniipart) ^ Cm{type, {part})pan/type ^ 

(Card < 1 00)part ^ (Card ^ 2){yp^ a 
(Uniitype) a Cm{mark- up -factor, [type])) type/mark-up-factor 
A (Card ^ ^)type 1 

The components and value set of this knowledge item are shown in Fig. 3.13. 

The explicit association between “cost-price” and “sale-price” in an application 
where the sale price is the cost price marked up by a universal mark-up factor is a 
knowledge thing. This knowledge thing can be represented by the knowledge 
item: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ][ 

sells-for(Xi:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y j :part-number,y2:dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] 

A (( Xj = yj ) -^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]®, 

^^1^2^1^2^*f (1 000 < X j < 9 999) a (1 < X 2 ) a 
(1 000 < yj < 9 999) a (0 < y2) a 
((yj < 1 999) -> (y 2 < 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 
(( = yj ) -> ( X 2 > y2 )) 

(Uni(part/sale-price) a Uni(part/cost-price) 

A Can(part/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Can(part/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up}) 

A Can(mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A (Uni(part) a Can(sale-price, [p^vt])) part/sale -price a 
(Uni(part) a Can(cost-price, {p^n})) part/cost-price a 
(Card < I00)part ] 

The value set of this knowledge item is shown in Fig. 3.10. The following 
knowledge item represents an association between the two information items 
person/cohabitant and person/address. These two information items are discussed 
in Sect. 3.5. This knowledge item represents the knowledge thing “if two differ- 
ent people cohabit then they have the same address”. 
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[ person/cohabitant, person/address ][ 

lives-with(Xi:person-id, X2:person-id) 

A has-address(y^:person-id, y2:address-desc) 

A has-address(Zj:person-id, Z2:address-desc) 

Xj = y^ ) A ( X2 = Zj ) A ( x^ x^ ) A (y^ = Z 2 )) ]\ 
Xxy'^2 ^ (1 < Xj < 1 000) A (1 < X2 < 1 000) a 
(1 < y^ < 1 000) A (1 < zj < 1 000) ]% 

(^miperson/cohabitant) 

A Cmiperson/cohabitant, {person/address]) 

)[ person/cohabitant, person/address ] 

A (lJm(person) 

A Cmiaddress, {person}))person/address 
A (Card < ^^^)person 1 

The following knowledge item represents an association between the data item 
MD and the two information items person/responsible-to and person/supervisor. 
These two information items are discussed in Sect. 3.5. The data item MD is 
discussed in Sect. 3.4. The knowledge item that follows represents the knowledge 
thing “if a person is supervised by the Managing Director then that person is 
responsible to the Managing Director, otherwise a person is responsible the same 
person whom their supervisor is responsible to”. This rule is recursive. 

[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD][ 

Xw Y W2X j X2y 1 y 2^* [ responsible- to(w I :employee-id, W2:employee-id) 

A has-supervisor(Xj:employee-id, X2:employee-id) 

A responsible-to(y|:employee-id, y2:employee-id) 

A is-a[z:MD-id] 

A (((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 = Z ) A ( ypy2 are J. )) 

-^ ( W2 = z )) 

V ((( wj = x^ ) A ( X2 z ) A ( X2 = yj )) 

-> ( W 2 = y2 ))) ]% 

Xw|W2XjX2y jy2Z*[ ((1 < w| < 1 000) a (1 < W 2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < Xj < 1 000) A (1 < X 2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < y^ < 1 000) A (1 < y2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < z < 1 000)) ]«, 
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(Um{employee/responsible-to) 

A Can(employee/responsible-to, {employee/supervisor, MD}) 
)[ employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD ] 

A (Cm(supervisor, {employee})) employee/supervisor 
A (Cm(responsible-to, [employee])) employee/responsible-to 
A (Card < ^^^)employee ] 



3.7 Algebra of items 



Data items, information items and knowledge items are discussed in Sects. 3.4- 
3.6 respectively. In general an item has the form: 



A[S^, V^, C^] 



where is the item semantics of A, is the item value constraints of A and 

is the item set constraints of A. If does not represent an association them 

A is a data item. If represents an implicit association then A is an information 
item. If represents an explicit association then A is a knowledge item. 

All things may be represented by items. In a trivial sense, a thing associates 
with itself. Informally, if an item’s semantics represents the identity association 
between one or more things then that item is “tautological”. A tautological item 
is an item that has the property that the value set of that item has the form: 

{ (x, x,...,x) : X e E } 

where E is the value set of any one of that item’s components. Information and 
knowledge items represent associations between data or information things. An 
information item with semantics: 

Xxy*[ equal(x:P, y:Q) ]• 

is tautological if the value sets of P and Q are equal and if “equal(x, y)” means “x 
and y are equal”. The information item ''understudies'' is not tautological if its 
semantics is: 

Xxy*[ understudies(x:employee-id,y:employee-id) ]® 

where “understudies( x, y )” means “that person x understudies the duties of 
person y”. 

In this section an algebra of items is defined. In this algebra there are four rela- 
tions and one operation. These relations are called “identical”, “equal”. 
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“equivalent” and “weakly equivalent”. In Sect. 3.3 the definitions are given of 
“identical” items and “equal” items. Given two items A[ S^, V^, C^] and 
B{ Sg, C^] A and B are identical, written A = ^, if S^, S^, and 
are all n argument X-calculus expressions such that: 

(VxiX2...Xj^)[S^(XpX2,...,Xj^) ^ S^(xpX2,...,Xj^)] 

(VxiX2...Xj^)[V^(Xi,X2,...,Xj^) V5(XpX2,...,Xj^)] 

A and B are equal, written A - B, \f and are both n argument ?i-calculus 
expressions such that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(Xj,X2,...,Xj^) ^ S5(Xj,X2,...An)] 

Given two n-adic items with the same set of components that are not necessar- 
ily in the same order: 

A[ S^, V^, C^] and 
B[ S^, V^, Cb] 



A and B are equivalent, written A - if there exists a permutation n such that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(XpX2,...,Xj^) <-> S5(71 (Xj,X2,...,Xj^))] 
(VxjX2...Xj^)[V^(XpX2,...,Xj^) ^ V5(7C(XpX2,...,Xj^))] 

^ Cb 

where the Xj are the n^ variables associated with the i’th component of A. A and B 
are weakly equivalent, written A - ^ if there exists a permutation n such that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(xj,X2,...,Xj^) ^ S5(7 i:(xj,X2,...,Xj^))] 

where the Xj are the n^ variables associated with the i’th component of A. If A is 

a sub-item of B and if J5 is a sub-item of A then items A and B are weakly equiva- 
lent. 

The algebra of items contains one operation on items. This operation is “item 
join”. Item join is thought of as a “horizontal” operation. The motivation behind 
the term “horizontal” is given in Chap. 4. 

The definition of “item join” follows. Given two items: 

A[S^, V^,C^] and 
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3 Items 



Suppose that has n variables, that is A is an n-adic item. Suppose that S^ has 

m variables, that is B is an m-adic item. Some of the components of A and B 
may be identical. Suppose that k pairs of components of A and B that are identi- 
cal are identified, where k > 0. Let E be an ordered set of components where each 
is one of these identical pairs of components of both A and B. E may be empty. 
To ensure that the definition is well defined the order of the components in the set 
E is the same as order in which they occur as components of A. Suppose the 
semantics expressions of the components from item A (or item B) that are in the 
set E are expressed in terms of a total of p variables. Let A * be an n-adic item 
that is identical to item A except for the order of its variables. The last p variables 
in A * are those variables in A that belong to the components of A in the set E. 
Let be an m-adic item that is identical to item B except for the order of its vari- 
ables. The first p variables in are those variables in B that belong to the 
components of B in the set E. Let tc be a permutation that turns the ordered set of 
variables of A * into the ordered set of variables of A. Let 7i' be a permutation that 
turns the ordered set of variables of B"^ into the ordered set of variables of B. 
Suppose that ‘x’ is an (n - p)-tuple of free variables, ‘y’ is a p-tuple of free vari- 
ables and ‘z’ is an (m - p)-tuple of free variables. Then the item with name 
A B is the jom of A and B on E and is defined to be the item: 

(A ^xyz*[S^(jc(x,y)) a Sg(n'(y,z))]*, 

:\,xyz*[V^(7C(x,y)) a Vg(7t'(y,z))]*, 

^A B ^ 

where ^ is defined as follows. Suppose that is an expression of the 

form c^ A G where c is that part of that carries the subscript ‘A’ and G is 
that part of that carries subscripts other than ‘A’. Likewise suppose that 
is an expression of the form d^ a H. Then: 

^A ®E S = (c ^ g A (G A H) 

The set E is a set of identical pairs of components of A and B. If E is the set of 
all identical pairs of components of A and B then A 0g B is written as A® B. 

If A and B are two information items, and if set E contains one component 
then A 0^ B is the “join”, in the conventional sense, of the relations related to 

A and B on the shared domain in the set E. Also, if A and B are two functional 
associations and if E contains a component that is both the domain of one of these 
functions and the range of the other then A 0g B is the functional composition 

of the two functions. The set E may be empty. If E = 0 then A 0g B is the 
Cartesian product of A and B. 
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If two items A and B are such that for each component of A there exists an 
identical component of B and item B has at least one component that is not a 
component of item A, and A ®^B = B, then the component set of item A is a 

proper subset of the component set of item B, written A ^ B. The join 
A B is a monotonic join if A 0g B is not weakly equivalent with either A 

or J9. If A J5 is a monotonic join and the set E contains one component 
only of A and B then A 0g B is a unit join. 

The following properties of 0 may be established: 

® A 0^ A = A where K 9 and is the set of components of A 

* A 0j^ B - B 0j^ A where K 9 (K^ n K^) 

® A 0jr {B 0j^ C) - (A 0jr B) 0j^ C where 

K g (K^ n K^) and L g (K^ n K^) 

If A 0 B = A then K = g . 

Using the rule of composition 0, knowledge items, information items and data 
items may be combined with one another. The type of the composition of two 
items is shown in Fig. 3.14. Consider the compound data item: 

/?arf_mac/zme[Xxy®[is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:machine-name]]®, 

Xxy®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a ( y = AB v y = CD ) ]®, 

{\]m{part) a \Jni{machine))part_machine ^ 

(Card < 100)pQf’( a (Card ^ ^)machine ) ] 



0 


data 


information 


knowledge 


data 


data 


information 


knowledge 


information 


information 


information 


information 


knowledge 


knowledge 


information 


knowledge 



Fig. 3.14 The type of the item A 0 



machine/type part_machine/type 



part-number_ 

machine-number 


type-description 


1234_AB 


lathe 


2468_AB 


lathe 


3579_AB 


lathe 


1234_CD 


press 


2468_CD 


press 


3579_CD 


press 



machine-number 


type-description 


AB 


lathe 


CD 


press 



Fig. 3.15 The machine/type and part_machine/type relations 
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3 Items 



and the information item: 

machine/type[ Xxy*[has-type(x:machine-name, y: type-description)]®, 

Xxy*[ (x = AB V X = CD) a (y = lathe v y = press) ]•, 

(Um(machine) a Cm{type, {machine})) machine/type ^ 

(Card > ^)machine ^ (Card = ^)type ] 

These two items may be joined on the set {machine]to obtain the information 
item: 

part_machine/type{ Xxyz®[is-a[x:part-number] a 

has-type(y:machine-name, z: type-description)]®, 

A.xyz®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a 

(y = AB V y = CD) a (z = lathe v z = press) ]•, 

QJm(part) a \]m(machine) a 

Can(/y/7^, {machine]))part_machine/type ^ 

(Card ^ 100)p^^f a (Card > ^)machine ^ (Card = 'I) type 1 

where the resulting item has the name "'part_machine/type"\ In summary: 

part_machine ^t^j^achine] machine/type - part jmachine/type 

In terms of the non-unified representation described in Chap. 2, the compound 
population “part_machine” whose value set is shown in Fig. 3.11 has been joined 
with the relation “machine/type” shown in Fig. 3.15 on the domain “machine” to 
give the relation “part_machine/type”. 

Recall the information item: 

part/sale-price{ Xxy®[ sells-for(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]*, 

Xxy®[ (1000 <x < 9999) ]•, 

(Uni(part) a Can(sale-price, {v^ri}))part/sale-price ^ 

(Card < 100)p^^^ ] 



and consider the knowledge item: 

[sale-price, sales-tax, tax-rate ][ 

Xxyz*[ is-a[x:dollar-amount] a is-a[y:dollar-amount] 
A is-a[z:factor] a (y = x x z)]*, 

A.xyz®[ (1 < x) A (x > y) A (0 < z < 1) ]•, 
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(X^ni{sale-price) a \5ni{sales-tax) ^ \]m{tax-rate) 

A Cm\{sale-price, {sales-tax, tax-rate]) 

A Cm{sales-tax, {sale-price, tax-rate]) 

A Cm{tax-rate, {sale-price, sales-tax]) 

) [sale-price, sales-tax, tax-rate] 1 

This expression represents the rule that sales-tax is associated with any sale-price 
and is calculated at a fixed rate. These two items may be joined on the set 
{sale-price] to obtain the information item: 

part/sale-price/sales-tox/tax-rate[ 

Xvxyz*[ sells-for(v:part-number, x:dollar-amount) a 
is-a[y:dollar-amount] a is-a[z:factor] a 
(y = X X z) ]•, 

X,vxyz*[ (1 000 < V < 9 999) a (1 < x) a 
(x > y) A (0 < z < 1) ]•, 

(Uni(part) a Can(sale-price, {v^i]))part/sale-price ^ 

(Card < l00)pQf'{ a 

(Uni(sale-price) a \]ni(sales-tax) a Um(tax-rate) 

A Cm(sale-price, {sales-tax, tax-rate]) 

A Cm{sales-tax, {sale-price, tax-rate]) 

A Cm{tax-rate, {sale-price, sales-tax]) 

) [sale-price, sales-tax, tax-rate] ] 

where the resulting item has the name ''part/sale-price/sales-tax/tax-rate'\ In 
summary: 

part/sale-price ^ [sale-price] sales-tax, tax- rate] = 

part/sale-price/sales-tax/tax-rate 

In terms of the non-unified representation described in Chap. 2, the relation 
“part/sale-price” has been joined with the cluster “[sale-price, sales-tax, tax-rate]” 
on the domain “sale-price” to give the relation “part/sale-price/sales-tax/tax-rate”. 



part/sale-price/sales-tax/tax-rate 



part-number 


dollar-amount 


dollar-amount 


factor 


1234 


1.20 


0.06 


0.05 


2468 


2.40 


0.12 


0.05 


3579 


3.40 


0.17 


0.05 


8642 


4.60 


0.23 


0.05 


7531 


5.60 


0.28 


0.05 


1470 


6.80 


0.34 


0.05 



Fig. 3.16 Relation part/sale-price/sales-tax/tax-rate 
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3 Items 



A possible set of tuples for this relation are shown in Fig. 3.16. 

An item A is decomposable into D = {Aj, A2, if 

® A I is not tautological for all i, 

® where 

® each join is monotonic 

If further each join in the definition of the term “decomposable” is a unit join then 
the decomposition is a unit decomposition. The “part_machine/type” relation 
shown in Fig. 3.15 is decomposable. The “cost-price/tax/part” relation shown in 
Fig. 3.16 is decomposable. 

If item A is decomposable then it does not necessarily have a unique decompo- 
sition. In Sect. 3,8 that the operations of item join and decomposition are used to 
build and decompose complex items. In Chap. 6 the concept of decomposition is 
used to provide the foundation for a theory of normalisation. 



3.8 System items 



In the definition of the join of two items A and B on the set E, E can be the 
empty set. Further any two items can be “joined” on the empty set. For exam- 
ple: 

part/sale-price 00 employee/address = 
part/sale-price/employee/address 

The part/sale-price/employee/address item is decomposable. This idea may be 
extended further. Consider a large collection of items that represents a whole elab- 
orate knowledge-based system. If the items in this collection are joined, two at a 
time, using the item join operator on the empty set then the final result would be 
one complex item. Such an item is a system item. It represents an entire system. 
The business of joining a number of simple items together to obtain a complex 
item may seem rather pointless, but it shows how the notion of an item can be 
used to represent complex systems as well as the simple items that are given as 
examples in this chapter. Chapter 7 begins with the loose description of a single 
system item and describes a procedure that continually decomposes this item until 
it has been broken down into non-decomposable items. 
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3,9 Summary 



® A unified representation can be defined by defining “meaning” in terms of 
recognising functions for value sets. 

* Items can model all the things in an application in a homogeneous way no 
matter whether those things are data things, information things or knowledge 
things. 

* An item is a named triple consisting of an item name, item semantics, item 
value constraints and item set constraints. 

* All items, including knowledge items, contain two powerful classes of 
constraints. 

® The algebra of items contains four relations “identical”, “equal”, “equivalent” 
and “weakly equivalent”. 

* The algebra of items contains one operation “join”. 

* Using the join operator, items of different types may be joined together to form 
other items. 

* Item decomposition is defined in terms of item join. 

* Items can represent either simple things or complex things such as a whole 
knowledge-based system. 




4 Objects 



4,1 Introduction 



In Chap. 3 a unified representation for conceptual modelling was described in 
which data things, information things and knowledge things are all represented in 
the same way as “items”. An item is a named triple consisting of a “name”, 
“semantics”, “value constraints” and “set constraints”. At any particular time an 
item has a particular value set. Unification of the representation is achieved by 
defining the semantics of items as recognising functions for their value set. 

This chapter extends the ideas introduced in Chap. 3 so that they can be applied 
to the construction of a unified model that may be readily maintained [Aakvik et 
al., 1991]. In Sect. 4.2 the limitations of items are discussed. Items are limited 
because they alone cannot support a complete investigation of maintenance. This 
limitation can be removed by the introduction of “objects”. Objects are “item 
building operators”. An object is an operator that when applied to a set of items 
generates another item. Objects are defined formally in Sect. 4.3. Sections 4.4- 
4.6 consider respectively data objects, information objects and knowledge objects. 
An algebra of objects, including two rules of composition for objects, is given in 
Sect. 4.7. One of these rules of composition, object join, enables data, informa- 
tion and knowledge objects to be joined with one another regardless of their type. 

Practical notations for both items and objects are given in Chap. 5. Object 
join together with item join (described in Sect. 3.7) is applied in Chap. 6 to 
simplify the unified conceptual model. 



4.2 Limitations of items 



Items may be used as a formalism for unified representation. They have three 
properties. First, items have a homogeneous format no matter whether they repre- 
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sent data, information or knowledge things. Second, all items incorporate two 
powerful classes of constraints. Third, as is shown in Chap. 6, a single rule of 
“normalisation” can be specified for items. Despite these three properties, items, 
together with the notion of item decomposition introduced in Sect. 3.7, fail to 
provide an adequate basis for a complete investigation of maintenance. This 
limitation of items is described in this section. 

Three examples follow that illustrate why items and item decomposition fail to 
provide an adequate basis for investigating maintenance. First consider the infor- 
mation item: 

part/cost-price[ Xxy®[ costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]•, 

Xxy[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a ((x < 1 999) (y < 300)) ]®, 
(Umipart) a Cm(cost-price, [part}))pan/cost-price ^ (Card < 100)^^^^ ] 

This item is described in Sect. 3.5. Suppose that the meaning of the predicate 
“costs” is defined by “costs(x, y)” means “x costs y”. The semantics of this item 
associates parts with their cost price. Suppose that the cost prices are obtained in 
the form of a price list from the supplier of the parts. Further suppose that the 
supplier modifies that price list. Then the meaning of the predicate costs has been 
modified and the value set of the item part/cost-price will change. This modifica- 
tion is not a problem in itself, but consider also the information item: 

machine/cost-price[ ^xy®[ costs(x:machine-number, y:dollar-amount) ]®, 

Xxy®[ (0 < X < 99) A (0 < y) A ((x < 10) ^ (y < 5 000)) ]®, 
({Jm{machine) a 

Cm{cost-price, {machine]))tnachine/cost-price ^ 

(Card < ^0)fnachine ] 



The semantics of the item machine/cost-price is also expressed in terms of the 
predicate “costs”. If the meaning of “costs” is also to be modified due to the adop- 
tion of a new price list for machines then the value set of the machine/cost-price 
item will also have to be modified. A modification to the value set of the item 
part/cost-price may require that the value set of the item machine/cost-price will 
have at least to be checked for correctness if the modification is to be imple- 
mented. The semantics of both items contains the “costs” predicate and therefore 
the semantics of these two items are linked. The decomposition of items intro- 
duced in Sect. 3.7 does not reveal this link as neither of these items are decom- 
posable. In this chapter “objects” are introduced. Objects enable the link between 
the items part/cost-price and machine/cost-price to be readily identified. 

For a second example that illustrates why items and item decomposition fail to 
provide an adequate basis for investigating maintenance consider the knowledge 
item: 
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[part/profit, part/cost-price, part/mark-up-factor][ 

A,uvwxyz®[ profit-of(u:part-number, v:dollar-amount) a 
costs(w:part-number, x:dollar-amount) a 
mark-up(y:part-number, z: factor) a 
((u = w) A (u = y) A (v = X X (z - 1))) ]•, T, 0 ] 

and consider the knowledge item: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/mark-up-factor][ 

^uvwxyz®[ sells-for(u:part-number, vrdollar-amount) a 
costs(w:part-number, x:dollar-amount) a 
mark-up(y:part-number, z: factor) a 
((u = w) A (u = y) A (v = X X z)) ]•, T, 0 ] 

The notion of “profit” relies on the notion of “sale price” so the semantics of the 
second item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/mark-up-factor] is buried within 
the semantics of the first item [part/profit, part/cost-price, part/mark-up-factor]. If 
the semantics of the second of these two items is modified then the semantics of 
the first item should at least be checked for correctness. Neither of these two 
items are decomposable. So items and item decomposition do not permit a suffi- 
ciently penetrating analysis to identify this potential maintenance hazard. If the 
item [part/profit, part/cost-price, part/mark-up-factor] is re-expressed as: 

[part/profit, part/cost-price, part/sale-price ][ 

A.uvwxyz®[ profit-of(u: part-number, v:dollar-amount) a 
costs(w:part-number, x:dollar-amount) a 
sells-for(y:part-number, z:dollar-amount) a 
((u = w) A (u = y) A (v = z - x)) ]®, T, 0 ] 

then the semantics of this item [part/profit, part/cost-price, part/sale-price] is inde- 
pendent of the semantics of the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
part/mark-up-factor]. 

For a third example of why items and item decomposition fail to provide an 
adequate basis for investigating maintenance consider the information item 
part/cost-price/sale-price that is: 

part/cost-price/sale-price{ 

Xxyz^l prices(x: part-number, y:dollar-amount, z:dollar-amount) ]®, 

Xxy®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a (y < z) ]®, 

QJniipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part}) 

A Q^n{s ale -price, [part]))part/cost-price/sale-price 
A (Card < ^^^)part 1 
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and the knowledge item [cost-price, sale-price, mark-up] that represents the knowl- 
edge thing that “the sale price is the cost price marked up by a universal mark-up 
factor”: 

[cost-price, sale-price, mark-up][ 

Xxyz®[ is-a[x:dollar-amount] a is-a[y:dollar-amount] 

A is-a[z:factor] a (y = x x z) ]®, 

Xxy®[ (0 < x) A (x < y) A (0 < z < 3) ]®, 

(Cm(cost-price, {sale-price, mark-up}) 

A Can{sale-price, {cost-price, mark-up})) [cost-price, sale-price, mark-up] 

] 

The information item part/cost-price/sale-price and the knowledge item 
[cost-price, sale-price, mark-up] both share wisdom in common in that both 
items represent in different ways the wisdom that “the sale price is the cost price 
marked up by a universal mark-up factor”. If this chunk of shared wisdom is to 
change and is replaced by a new knowledge thing that is used to calculate the sale 
price of parts then both of these items should be modified. 

The trouble with items is that they are built up from components. The 
component structure of the items given above prevents the fact that two items 
share a chunk of wisdom from being represented simply. The three examples 
above illustrate how the replication of chunks of wisdom may be the source of 
potential maintenance hazards. Those examples are simple. Replications of this 
kind are difficult to detect and can be a cause of problems during maintenance. 

To address the maintenance problems caused by the replication of chunks of 
wisdom within items a more detailed representation than items is required. 
Objects provide such a detailed representation [Henderson-Sellers, 1992]. In 
Chap. 6 “objects” are shown to be sufficiently detailed to provide a complete 
analysis of this kind of maintenance problem. “Objects” are item building opera- 
tors. Using the object price-of the information item part/cost-price/sale-price 
may be built as follows: 

part/cost-price/sale-price = price-of { part, cost-price, sale-price) 

and using the object mark-up-rule the knowledge item [cost-price, sale-price, 
mark-up] may be built as follows: 

]cost-price, sale-price, mark-up] = 

mark-up-rule( cost-price, sale-price, mark-up) 

The objects price-of and mark-up-rule do not contain a reference to any partic- 
ular components. They represent the “essence” of these two associations. Objects 
enable the maintenance hazards inherent in the above items to be represented 
explicitly. Those maintenance hazards may be removed from these object opera- 
tors before they are used to construct items. 
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An item contains embedded within it the full specification of its constituent 
components. Items contain more detail than objects. Complex items may be 
expressed as a sequence of object operators applied to simple items. To analyse 
the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] consider: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] = 

mark- up~rule (part/sale -price, part/cost-price, mark-up) = 
mark- up -rule {sells -for (part, sale -price (price)), 
costs (part, cost-price(price)), mark-up) 

The knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] may be represented 
as the application of a knowledge object to a data item and two information 
objects each of which in turn are applied to two data items. Like items, objects 
are defined using a single framework in which no distinction is made between data, 
information and knowledge. Like items, objects are capable of representing value 
and set constraints in a homogeneous way. 



4.3 Object structure 



Objects are item building operators. They have four properties. They have a 
homogeneous format no matter whether they represent data, information or knowl- 
edge things. They incorporate two powerful classes of constraints. They enable 
items to be built in such a way as to inherit naturally the characteristics of their 
components. And a single rule of normalisation can be specified for objects. If an 
item is built with “normal” object operators then that item is “normal”. 

The formal definition of an object is similar to that of an item. Each object 
has an argument type. The argument type of an object is a specification of the 
“types” of argument that that object may operate on. An object of argument type 
(D^, I^, I^) may operate on any 1-adic data item followed by any 2-adic informa- 
tion item followed by another 2-adic information item. Informally “objects” are 
named triples, and consist of four parts: 

® a unique object name, 

® object semantics, 

» object value constraints and 
® object set constraints. 

The object name is a unique letter string that, by convention, is written in bold, 
italic script. The object semantics is an n-argument typed X-calculus expression 
that represents an association between the arguments of that object. The object 
value constraints is an n-argument typed X-calculus expression that is satisfied by 
the members of the value set of any item constructed by applying that object to a 
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set of items. The object set constraints is an n-argument typed X-calculus 
expression constructed from the three primitives “Card”, “Uni” and “Can”. The 
object set constraints are structural constraints on the value set of any item 
constructed by applying that object to a set of items. These three primitives are 
defined below. An object with name A, object semantics E, object value 
constraints F and object set constraints G is written as the named triple A [E,F,G], 
or as the object A. 

Objects are operators that turn one or more items into another item. A “data 
object” is an operator that creates a data item from one or more data items. An 
“information object” is an operator that creates an information item from two or 
more data items. A “knowledge object” is an operator that creates a knowledge 
item from two or more data or information items. Each object is an operator that 
turns n items into an item for some value of n. The specification of each object 
requires that the set of items to which that object may be applied are of a specific 
“type”. The type of an m-adic item is determined both by whether it is a data 
item, an information item or a knowledge item and by the value of m. The 
argument type of an n-adic object is an n-tuple that specifies the types of the n 
items to which that object may be applied. Each of the n elements in an argument 
type are either “free” or “fixed”. A free argument type is denoted by X” and 
indicates that the object may be applied to any type of n-adic item. specifies 
the arity of that item. If an object has the argument type (X^, X^, X^) then it 
may be applied to any 2-adic item, followed by any other 2-adic item that is 
followed by any 1-adic item. A fixed argument type is denoted by (standing 
for single “data” elements), I” (standing for single “integer” elements), Q” 
(standing for single “rational number” elements), (standing for single “real 
number” elements), (standing for “lists of data elements”), (standing for 
“information”) or K” (standing for “knowledge”). A fixed argument type indicates 
that the object may be applied to an n-adic item of the nominated type. A fixed 
argument type specifies both the arity of each argument and the type of that argu- 
ment. If an object has argument type (I^, I^, D^) then it may be applied to any 
2-adic information item, followed by any other 2-adic information item that is 
followed by any 1-adic data item. 

In Sect. 3.3 the terms “essentially m-argument predicate” and a “separable pred- 
icate” are defined. Both of those terms are employed here. Formally, given a 
unique name A, a j -tuple (ij, i2,..., ij), j variables (Qi, Q 2 , .., Qj) of type 

(X| ^ , X 2 ^,..., Xp) respectively where each Xj^ represents a type such as X, D, I 

n 

or K, an n-tuple (m| , m 2 ,..., nin), n > j, M = ^ m- , n not necessarily 

i=l 

distinct variables (Pj, P 2 ,..., Pn) such that (V x: l<x<n)(3y)(Px = Qy and 

mx = iy): 

• E is a j -argument typed X,-calculus expression of type (X^ , x!|,..., X^J): 
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A Sp^(y2,...,y2 a a Spp\,...,y^) 



where is the semantics of item B, and J is not a “separable” predicate. 
is a X,-calculus expression that recognises the members of the value set of item 
B as defined in Chap. 3. 

® F is a j-argument typed X-calculus expression of type (X^ , X^J): 



^Qi:X\'Q2:X‘|...Qj:Xj-^y}...y^^...yS,;[Vp_(y|,...,y^^) 

A Vp^_(y2 ...,y2 A A Vp^^Cy-J.-.y"^) 

A K(y},...y^^...y^M« 



where Vq denotes the value constraints of item B, and K is essentially an 
m~argument predicate where min(M,2) < m < M. is a X-calculus 
expression that is satisfied by the members of the value set of item B as defined 
in Chap. 3. 

® G is a j-argument typed X,-calculus expression of type (X}j , x!|, . . . , X^p: 
XQj:X\>Q2:X'22...Qj:X;j.[CQ_ a a Cq, 

A (L(Qp..,Qj))y(^ Qp]* 

where denotes the item set constraints of item B as defined in Chap. 3. 
v(A,Qj,..,Qj) is the name of the item that results from the application of 
object A to items {Qj,..,Qj}. L consists of a logical combination of: 

» Card lies in some numerical range; 

• Uni(Qj^) for some k, 1 < k < n, and 

• Can(Qj,, X) for some k, 1 < k < j, where X is a non-empty subset of 

{Ql,Q2,-,Qj}-{Qk} 

then the named triple: 



A[E,F,G] 
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is an n-adic object with object name A, of argument type , X^J). E is 

the object semantics of A. F is the object value constraints of A. G is the object 
set constraints of A. 

There are a number of different senses in which two objects can be considered 
to be “equal”. Two of these senses of “object equality” are described now. Given 
two n-adic objects of identical argument type (X^^ X”^^,..., X”^") where each X 
is a type such as X, K, I or D (standing respectively for “free”, “knowledge”, 
“information” or “data”): 

A[ E^, F^, G^ ] and 
B[ E^, F^, Gjg ] 

A and B are identical, written A=B, if: 

(VQj,Q2,...,Qj)[E^(QpQ2,...,Qj) ^ E^(QpQ2,...,Qj)] 
(VQpQ2,...,Qj)[F^(QpQ2,...,Qj) F^(QpQ2,...,Qj)] 

(VQi,Q2,...,Qj)[G^(Ql,Q2. -.Qj) ^ G5(QpQ2,...,Qj)] 

A and B are equal, written A = B, if: 

(VQ^,Q2,...,Qj)[E^(Ql,Q2,...,Qj) ^ E^(QpQ2,...,Qj)] 

If two objects are either identical or equal then they will not necessarily have the 
same name. 

Objects are item building operators. The action of an object when applied to a 
set of items is described below. First examples of object semantics, value 
constraints and set constraints are given. 

The object semantics is a typed expression that represents an association 
between the arguments of that object. The object semantics E^ describes the 

association, if any, between the set of items to which the object may be applied. 
If E^ describes an implicit association then object A is an information object. If 

E^ describes an explicit association then object A is a knowledge object. If E^ 

describes no association at all then object A is a data object. The type of an 
object is the type of any item that may be generated by applying that object to 
other items of valid argument type. 

The data object part is an operator of argument type (D^) that when applied to 
any data item generates another data item. The semantics of the data object part 
could be: 

XP:D^®X.x»[ Sp(x) A with-part(x) ]** 

where the predicate “with-part(x)” means “x is to do with parts”. The information 
object costs is an operator of argument type (D^, D^) that when applied to two 
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data items generates an information item that represents the association that “one 
of the items costs the other item”. The semantics of the information object costs 
could be: 

XP:D^Q:D^»Xxy*[Sp(x) a Sq(y) a costs(x, y)]** 

The knowledge object mark-up-1 is an operator of argument type (I^, I^, D^) 
that when applied to two information items and a data item generates a knowledge 
item that represents the association that “one of the information items can be 
derived from the other information item by marking up their second domains by a 
mark-up factor determined by the label related to that data item”. The semantics of 
the knowledge object mark-up-1 could be: 

^P:I^Q:I%:D^»XxjX2y|y2Z*[ Sp(xl, x2) a SgCyl, y2) a Sp(z) a 

((X| = yj) (X2 = Z X y2)) ]•• 

The above examples illustrate the semantics for the three types of object. An 
object can have recursive semantics. The following object has recursive seman- 
tics: 

XP:I^Q:I^R:D ^ *A,x j X2y j y2^ i Z2Z3* [ 

( Sp(xl, x2) A Sp(yl, y2) a Sp(zl, z2, z3) a 

(X2 = Z3) A (y^ = Zj) A (Xj = Z2) A 
(x^ = 1 + yj) A (xj > 1) ) V 

(Sp(l,0))]- 

The object value constraints is an n-argument typed X.-calculus expression that 
is satisfied by the members of the value set of any item constructed by applying 
that object to a set of items. The object value constraints is a statement of any 
constraints on the combined value sets of the argument items. In the data object 
part considered above, the constraint that “any number associated with parts is 
positive” can be expressed as: 

?tP;D'*Xx*[ Vp(x) A (x > 0) ]•• 

In the information object costs considered above, the constraint that “for things 
whose identifier lies between 1 000 and 1 999 the cost of that thing is less than 
300 units” can be expressed as: 

?iP:D’Q:D**?txy[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a ((1 000 < x < 1 999) -> (y < 300)) ]•• 
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In the knowledge object mark-up-1 considered above, the constraint that “labels 
in the second domain related to the first argument are greater than the correspond- 
ing labels related with the second domain of the second argument” can be expressed 
as: 

lP:I^Q:I^R:D^*A,XjX2yjy2Z*[ Vp(xj, X2 ) a VgCyj, ^ 

Vp(z) A (( XI = yi ) ^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]•• 

The above examples illustrate object value constraints for the three types of 
object. 

The object set constraints is an n-argument typed X,-calculus expression that 
represents structural constraints on the value set of any item constructed by apply- 
ing that object to a set of items. The object set constraints is an expression of the 
form: 

iQ,;XVQ2;xi|...Qj:X;i.[Cq^ . » C^, 

where L is expressed in terms of the primitives “Card”, “Uni” and “Can”. The 
meaning of these primitives is defined as follows: 

® Card means “the number of members of the value set of any item generated by 
that object”. The object set constraints may contain an arithmetic expression 
involving “Card”. 

® Uni(Qj^) that means that Qj^ is a “universal argument”. A universal argument 

is an argument that when instantiated becomes a component of the item 
generated so that every permissible member of its value set must be in the 
value set of that item. 

® Can(Q|^, X) where X is a non-empty subset of: 



{Qi,Q2,...,Qj}-{Qk} 



this expression means that the set of arguments X is a “candidate” for Qj^. 

Given an argument, a candidate is minimal sets of (other) arguments such that 
the labels in the value sets of those arguments when instantiated, functionally 
determine the labels in the value set of the given argument when instantiated. 

The items to which an object is applied contain set constraints of their own. The 
object set constraints is a statement of any additional constraints on the structure 
of the value set of the item generated by the application of that object to a set of 
items. In the data object part considered above, the constraint that “any item to 
do with part has at least one label in its value set” can be expressed as: 
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XP:D'»[ Cp A (Card > l)v(part,P) ]* 

In the information object costs considered above, the constraint that “all labels 
related to the first argument must be in this association, and any label related to 
the second argument corresponds to at most one label related to the first argument” 
can be expressed as: 

IP;D1Q:D1*[ Cp a Cq a (Uni(P) a Can(Q, {P})h (costs, P,Q) ]* 

In the knowledge object mark-up-1 considered above, the constraint that “all 
tuples related to the first and second argument must be in this relationship, and 
each pair of arguments is sufficient to determine the third” can be expressed as: 

?iP:I2q:i2r;d 1*[ Cp a Cq a Cr a ( Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 
a Can(R, {P, Q}))v (mark-up- 1,V,Q,K) 1* 

The above examples illustrate object set constraints for the three types of object. 

Objects are functions that operate on items. This operation is defined as 
follows. Given the j items: 



/,[ c 



h 

h 



] 

] 




where j > 0, and each item is either a data item, and information item or a 
knowledge item. Suppose that each is a m^-adic item. Given an n-adic object 

A with argument type , X^|,..., X^j^) where each Xj are a type such as X, D, 
I or K (standing respectively for “free”, “data”, “information” or “knowledge”): 



A[E^,F^.G^ ] 



in this object E^, and are expressions in terms of both the variables 
XQjQ 2 ..Qj and ily} , and G^ is an expression in terms of the vari- 
ables ^QiQ 2 * -Qj Ihen: 



is an item instance of object A. This item instance of object A is defined as 
follows. Suppose that: 
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= XQi:x\>Q2:X'|...Qj:X5.^y},..y^^...yn;[Sp^(y}.^ 

A Sp^(y2,...,y2 A A Sp^(yf,...,y^^) 

= ^Qi:X'/Q2:X'|...Qj:Xj.^y{...y^^...yn;[^^^ 

A Vp^(y2,...,y2 A A Vp^(yn,...,yn^) 

A K(y|,...y^^...yn_^)]« 

=XQi:X‘/Q2:X'|...Qj:X;j.[CQ^ a a Cq. 

A (L(Ql-,Qj))v(^ Qj Q.)]‘ 

Then the item instance of object A is the item with name v(A, I], Ij) say: 

A[E^,F^,G^]Ul,l2,..., Ij) = 

v(A,/;,/2,...,/2)[E^(/^,/2,.. .,/,), 

Consider the 3-adic knowledge object mark-up-1 with argument type 

(X2,X2,X1): 

marA:-Mp-7[A,P:X2Q:x2R:Xl‘Xx,X2yiy2Z*[ Sp(xl, x2) 

A SQ(yl, y2) a Sp(z) 

A (( Xj = yj ) -^ (X 2 = z X y 2 )) ]•*, 
^P:X2Q:x2R:X^*^XjX2yjy2Z*[ Vp(XpX 2 ) a VQ(yj,y 2 ) a Vp(z) a 
(( xj = yj ) -^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]•*, 

XP:X2q:x2r:X‘*[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, (P, Q]))v {mark-up -1,E,Q,R) 1 

The following is an item instance of the object mark-up- 1 : 

mark-up-1 (part/sale-price, p art/ cost-price, mark-up) 

giving this knowledge item the name [ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]: 



mark-up-1 (part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) = 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up][ 

XP:X^Q:X^R:X^«Xx^X 2 yiy 2 Z*[ Sp(xpX 2 ) a SQ(yj,y 2 ) a Sp(z) 

^ (( Xj = yj ) -> (X 2 = z X y 2 )) ]•• 

(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up), 
^P:X^Q:X%:X^»^XjX2yiy2Z*[ ^ ^ ^ 

(( Xj = yj ) -^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]•• 

{part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up), 

?lP:X2q:x2r:X^*[Cp A Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q.}))^ {mark-up- 1,V,Q,R) ]* 

{part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) ] = 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up][ 

^^1^2yiy2Z*[( sells-for(xi:part-number, X 2 :dollar-amount) 

A costs(yi:part-number, y 2 :dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] ) 

A (( = y^ ) -> (X 2 = z X y 2 )) ]% 

Xxjx2y iy2Z®[ ((1 000 < xj < 9 999) a (1 < X2) a 
(1 000 < yi < 9 999) a (0 < y 2 ) a 
((yi < 1 999) ^ (y2 ^ 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 
(( XI = yi ) -^ ( X2 > y2 ))]•, 

QJmipart/sale-price) a Um(part/cost-price) 

A Cm(part/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up)) 

A Cm(part/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up}) 

A Cm{mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A (Uniipart) a Cm{sale-price, {part))part/sale-price a 
{Umipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part}) part/cost-price a 
(Card < 100)p^,, ] 

In Chap. 3 it is noted that the basic structure of data items, information items 
and knowledge items is the same. Items can provide the basis for a unified 
approach to conceptual modelling of knowledge-based systems. This property is 
also shared by objects. In addition, objects have the further property that they 
provide a structured view in the sense that an item instance of an object inherits all 
the properties, including the constraints, of the items that are that object’s argu- 
ments. 
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4,4 Data objects 



Objects are operators that may be used to generate items. A data item is a named 
triple consisting of item semantics, item value constraints and item set 
constraints. The semantics of a data item is an expression that recognises the 
members of the value set of that data item at any time. The semantics of a data 
item is a X-calculus expression. The item value constraints of a data item is a 
A,-calculus expression that should be satisfied by the members of the value set of 
that data item at any time. The item set constraints of a data item is an expression 
that constrains the structure of the value set of that data item at any time. 

The “identity data object” is the identity object operator. The data object with 
n = 1, that is a 1-adic object, with argument type (X^), named I and written: 

/[A,P:X^*Xx*[Sp(x)]«, A,P:X‘*>tx»[Vp(x)]«, ?tP:X’*[Cp]*] 

is the identity data object. The identity data object has as its semantics the 
X-calculus expression XP:X^®?ix®[Sp(x)]®«. Any item generated by applying the 

identity data object to a given item has the same semantics as that given item. 
Likewise any item generated by applying the identity data object to a given item 
has the same value constraints and set constraints as that given item. The identity 
data object is an object that when applied to an item leaves that item unchanged. 

A data object with n = 1, that is a 1-adic object, is a simple object. The 
identity data object is a simple object. Simple data objects provide a neat repre- 
sentation of the type hierarchy. An application could contain “parts” where each 
part is identified by a “part-number”. The business of being “to do with parts” can 
be represented by a data object named part: 

part[XP:J}^ Sp(x) a with-part(x) ]»», 

:^P:D1*A,x*[ Vp(x) A (x > 0) ]••, 

?tP:D^*[ Cp A (Card > \)v(part,V) 1* 1 

This object is a simple data object. Other simple data objects are: 

cost[XF:D^^Xx^[ Sp(x) a for-costing(x) ]••, 

?iP:X'*Xx*[ Vp(x) A X) ]••, ?tP:X'*[ Cp ]• ] 
seZZ[A,P:D**A,x*[ Sp(x) a for-selling(x) ]••, 

A,P;X’*Xx*[ Vp(x) A (0;^ x) ]••, XP:X'»[ Cp ]• ] 

Zajc[A,P;D^*A,x*[ Sp(x) a with-tax(x) ]••, 

X,P:X‘*>.x*[ Vp(x) a (0<x)]**, XP:X'*[Cp]* ] 
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mark-up [XP:D ^ •Xx*[ Sp(x) a with-mark-up(x) ]••, 

A.P;X1*}lx*[ Vp(x) A (0 < X < 3) ]••, 3,P:X^*[ Cp ]• ] 
machine['KP:'D^ •Xx’[ Sp(x) a with-machine(x) ]••, 

3.P:X^*?^x»[ Vp(x) A (x = AB V X = CD)]»», 

A,P:X**[ Cp A (Card > ^ (machine ,?) ^ 

<_y/7e[^P:D^»A.x»[ Sp(x) a with-type(x) ]•*, 

XP:X'*^x»[ Vp(x) A (x = lathe v x = press)]**, 

XP:X‘*[CpA (Card>2)^(,^p^P)] 
employ Sp(x) a with-employee(x) ]••, 

XF:X^^Xx*[ Vp(x) A (100 < x < 499)]««, 

XF:X^^[ Cp A (Card > (employ ee,F) ^ 

A compound data item is a data item that is constructed from a set of 
component data items and the “compound data object” in the following way. 
Given a set of n (component) simple data items: 



V/;’ C/y 

hi S/,. 



/„[ c, 



where n > 0 , is a 1-adic data item. The n-adic compound data object comp 
of argument type (D*, D^..., D^) where D stands for “data” is: 



co/n/?[A,Q,:D*Q2:D^...Qjj:D^*X.XjX2...Xjj*[ Sq^(xj) a ... a Sq^(X|^) ]**, 
)iQj:D’Q2;D1....Q„:D1*^XiX2...x„*[Vq^(xi) 

A ... A Vq^(X„) ]*, 

^Q,:D'Q2:D'....Q„:D1*[Cq_a...aCq__ 



The compound data item: 
compilj, In) 



is often written with the name: 
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provided that there is only one such compound data object constructed from the 
components {I j, 1 2, 

As an example of a compound data item built using the comp object consider 
the two 1-adic data items: 

/?art[Xx*[is-a[x:part-number]]*, Xx®[ (1 000 < x < 9 999) ]®, (Card < 100)^^;^^ ] 
mac/zme[Xx*[is-a[x:machine-name]]«, 

Xx*[ X = AB V X = CD ]•, (Card < 2)tnachine 1 

then the compound dyadic data item: 

comp[ XP:D^Q:D^*Xxy*[ Sp(x) a SQ(y) ]••, 

?iP:D'Q:D^*;^xy[ Vp(x) a Vq(y) ]•*, 

A,P:D*Q:Dl«[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Uni(Q))y(^^^^ p Q) ]• ](part, machine) 

is equivalent to the compound dyadic data item: 

part_machine[Xxy[ S^^^,(x) a ]•, 

A,xy[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a 
( y = AB V y = CD ) ]•), 

(Unlipart) a \]niimachine))pan_machine ^ 

(Card < 100)p^;-^ a (Card > 2)ffif2chine 1 “ 
part_machine[ Xxy*[is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:machine-name] ]•, 

Xxy^[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a 
( y = AB V y = CD ) ]•), 

(Umipart) a \5m{machine))part_machine ^ 

(Card < ^^^)part ^ (Card '> 2)ffiQchine ) 1 



where partjnachine is an item name. 

At any particular time, the members of the value set of a compound data item 
are the Cartesian product of the members of the value sets of the component data 
items taken in sequence. The members of the value set of a compound data item 
are usually denoted by a sequence of component label names each separated by an 
underscore. See Fig. 4. 1 for an example of a compound data item, corresponding 
name-population and value set. In this example the compound item partjnachine 
has the two component items, namely part and machine. Likewise, the compound 
name-population part-number_machine-name is constructed from two component 
name-populations, namely part-number and machine-name. Further, the members 
of the value set of the item partjnachine are the Cartesian product of pairs of 
members of the value sets of the items part and machine. 
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Fig. 4.1 Compound data item, component data items and value sets 



Data objects can be employed to represent the type hierarchy. Suppose that in 
an application there are things called machines and things called lathes, and 
suppose that all lathes are machines. This fact can be represented by representing 
lathe by the item lathe that is a sub-item of the item machine: 

lathe [ A.X® [is-a [x : lathe-name] ] •, 

Xx®[ X = AB ]•; 

(Card > lathe 1 

m< 2 c/ime[^x®[is-a[x:machine-name]]*, X,x®[x = AB v x = CD]®, 

(Card > ^)machine] 

The relationship between these two items can be established by an object lathe: 

lathe[ XP:D^®Xx®[ Sp(x) a with-lathe(x) ]®®, 

X,P:X^®A,x®[ Vp(x) A (name(x) -> (x = AB)) ]®®, 
iP:Xl.[ Cp.(Card>I)„(,„,j,p)l.] 

To show that ''lathe'" is a sub-type of "machine" apply the object lathe to the 
item machine. The resulting compound data item is equivalent to the data item 
with name lathe = v (lathe, machine): 

lathe[ A,P:D^®A.x®[ Sp(x) a with-lathe(x) ]®®, 

A,P:X'*A,x*[ Vp(x) A (name(x) (x = AB)) ]••, 

XP:X^»[ Cp A (Card > ^)^gathe,F) ^(.fnachine) = 
lathe[ X,x*[ ^machine^^^ '' with-lathe(x) ]•, 

~VmachineM ^ (name(x) (x = AB)) ]•, 

(Card ^ 1) lathe '' (Card < 2)/fiachine 1 “ 
lathe[ Xx^[ is-a[x:lathe-name] ]®, 
lx®[ X = AB ]®, 

(Card > ^) lathe ^ (Card < 'l)j^achine 1 
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Another example of the representation of the type hierarchy is given by the fact 
that “all cost-prices are prices”. This fact can be represented by representing 
“cost-price” by the item cost-price that is a sub-item of the item price: 

/?nc^[Xx*[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]*, Xx*[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 

where the sub-type relationship is established by the object cost: 

cos^[XP:D^»Xx*[ Sp(x) a for-costing(x) ]••, 

Vp(x) A (0 5^:x) ]•*, 

>.P:X‘*[Cp]* ](price) 

This compound data item is equivalent to the data item with name cost-price = 
v{cost, price): 

cost-price[Xx*[x:do\\ax-Simount]*, A,x»[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 

The semantics of any data item, including compound data items, is an expres- 
sion that does not represent an association. Given an object object-name the 
semantics of the item generated by applying that object to n items: 

object-name[I ], ln\ 

does not represent an association under two circumstances. First, if n > 1 and 
the semantics of the object object-name is the trivial expression: 

^QlQ2-Qn*^^1^2-V[ Sq,(x,) A....A Sq_^(x„) ]•• 

as in the comp object introduced above. Second, if n = 1 and the semantics 
represents a restriction to be applied to the semantics of its single component. So 
a data object is either the compound object or is a 1-adic object that represents sub- 
typing. 



4.5 Information objects 



An information item is a named triple consisting of item semantics, item value 
constraints and item set constraints. The semantics of an information item is an 
expression that recognises the members of the value set of that information item 
at any time. The item value constraints of an information item is an expression 
that should be satisfied by the members of the value set of that information item 
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at any time. The item set constraints of an information item is an expression that 
constrains the structure of the value set of that item. 

Given a set of n data items: 



hr C/2 



] 

] 






V, 



] 

n 



where n > 0 , /^ is a i^-adic item, and the n-adic object A with argument type 
(x}l , x!|, . . . , Xjj) where the X^ are types such as X, D, I or K: 

A[E^, F^,G^ ] 



in this object and are typed ^-calculus expressions in terms of the 
variables ^Q|:X^^*Q 2 :X!|...Qj:Xjj*Xy|...yj|^^...y^ •, and is a typed X-calculus 
expression expressed in terms of the variables ^Qj:X^^^Q 2 :X^^...Qj:Xj>: 



" Sp,(y2,...,y2 p A . Sp^(y'J yy 

A J(vi ...V ^ ...v^ )!•* 



and where J represents an implicit association, then the object: 
A[E^,F^,G^ ] 



is an n-adic information object with argument type (X^, X^^,..., X^J) where the 
Xj^ are types such as X, D, I or K. Further, the item instance of object A: 

A[E^,F^,G^ ](//,/2,..., In) = 

V (A ,// , - , In)[ (I j , Ij^), F^(/^, 1 2 ^ -^ Ij^-> G^(/ y, / 2 V? ) 

is an information item. It is usual to write the name V (A,/;, In) of this 
item as: 



provided that there is only one such information item constructed from the 
components {/y, I2, /^}. The object set constraint, G^, of the information 
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object A should include the identification of any universal arguments and the iden- 
tification of the set of candidates, if any, for each argument. 

Consider the three data items: 

/?ar?[Xx«[is-a[x:part-number]]», Xx*[ (1 000 < x < 9 999) ]*, 

(Card < I00)part 1 

cost-price[ ?ix*[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]*, ^x*[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 
sale-price[ X<x*[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]®, Xx*[ 1 < x ]•, 0 ] 

and the information object: 

costs[XP:X^Q:X^*Xxy*[ Sp(x) a SqCy) a costs(x, y) ]••, 

;iP:XlQ:X^»?ixy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a 

((1 000 < X < 1 999) ^ (y < 300)) ]••, 

X,P:X'Q:Xl«[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, {P}))v(cos<s,P,Q) H 

where the predicate “costs(x, y)” means “x costs y”. Consider the item instance of 
the object costs: 

costsipart, cost-price) 

Giving this information item the name part/cost-price: 
costs (part, cost-price) = 

part/cost-price[ Xxy*[ a ^ cost-price^^^ ^ costs(x, y) ]•, 

Xxy®[ ^ cost-price^^^ ^ 

(1 000 < X < 1 999) (y < 300) ]® 

(Uniipart) a Cm(cost-price, [part})part/cost-price ^ 

^part ^ ^cost-price ^ “ 

part/cost-price[ A.xy*[ costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]®, 

A,xy*[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) a 
((x < 1 999) (y < 300)) ]«, 

(Uniipart) a Cm(cost-price, {part}) part/cost-price ^ 

(Card < I00)part ] 

In Sect. 3.5 the inverse of an information item is introduced. The inverse 
operator, is an object operator that when applied to an item generates the inverse 
of that item. The inverse operator is an object. The inverse operator for binary 
items inv-2 is defined by: 
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inv-2[:^P:D2»A,xy[ Spl(x, y) ]••, 

^P:D2.^xy[T]-, ^P:D2.[Cp a (0)v(j„„2,p) ]*1 

where Sp (x, y) is defined to be “for all x, y is a list of all elements z such that 
Sp(z, x)”. For example: 

inv-2(part/cost-price) = cost-price/part-list 
This item is defined in Sect. 3.5. 

At any particular time, the value set of an information item is a subset of the 
Cartesian product of the value sets of the component data items taken in sequence. 
The members of the value set of an information item are usually denoted by a 
sequence of labels from the value sets of each component data item separated by 
obliques 7’. If an n-adic information item A has as its components the ‘n’ data 
items {B then the following relationship holds between the value set of 

A and the value set of comp{B p...,B^: 

Y(z4) c y(comp(B j,.,.,B^^)) 

In Sect. 4.4 objects are used to represent sub-type relationships between data 
items. In Sect. 3.3 the sub-type relationship is generalised to the sub-item rela- 
tionship. Given two items A and B, if item B is subject to the constraint that at 
any time t the value set of item 5 is a subset of the value set of item A then item 
jB is a sub-item of item A. That is, item 5 is a sub-item of item A if: 

(Vx) ^ Y^(^) ] 

The idea of a sub-item may be employed to extend the notion of sub-typing so 
that it applies to information items. Consider the information item person/house: 

person/house[ Xxy®[owns(x:person-id, y:house-id)]®, X,xy*[ 0 ]•, 0 ] 

and the information object: 

lives-at[XP:X ^Xxy^[Sp(x, y) a lives-at(x, y)]®®, 

^P:X2.^xy[Vp(x, y)]«, 

;iP:X2.[CpM0)„, ,p) )•] 

The Uves-at object may be applied to the person/house item to construct: 
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lives~at{person/house) = 

person/own-home[ Xxy*[ owns(x:person-id, y:house-id) 

A lives-at(x:person-id, y:house-id) ]•, 

^xr[ T ]•, 0 ] 

Consider the item: 

employee/department[Xx\X2^[ works-in(xi:person-id, X2:dept-desc) ]*, 

Xx\X2^[ (I < x\ < 100) ]®, 

(\Jni(employee) a C3.n{department, {^mployee}))/gfnpioyee/department 
A (Card < ^^)employee 1 

Apply the object: 

manages [XP:X^»Xxy«[Sp(x, y) a manages(x, y)]®®, 

?iP:X^®X,xy®[Vp(x, y)]®*, 

XF.X *[Cp A (0)\^ (^fjidfiages^F) 

to the employee/department item to obtain: 

manages {employee/department) = 

manager/departmenti Xxy®[ work-in(x:person-id, y:dept-desc) 

A manages(x:person-id,y:dept-desc) ]®, 

A.xy®[ (1 < X < 100) ]®, (Card < ^^)manager ] 

Objects can be used to generalise the data sub-typing relationship to sub-typing 
between information items. In Sect. 4.6 objects are employed to generalise the 
sub-item relationship so that it applies to knowledge items. 

4.5.1 Further examples 

Another example of an information object is: 

sells-for[XF:X^Q:X^*Xxy’[ Sp(x) a SQ(y) a sells-for(x, y) ]••, 
?iP:X*Q:X‘»Xxr[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a T ]••, 

^P:X^Q:X**[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, (sells-for,V,Q) 

where the predicate “sells-for(x, y)” means “x sells for y”. The item instance of 
the object sells-for: 



sells “for (part, sale-price) 
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is an information item. Giving this information item the name part/sale-price: 
sells-for(part, sale-price) = 

part/sale-price[ ?cxy»[ sells-for(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]•, 

Xxy[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (1 < y) ]•, 

{Umipart) ^ Cm(sale-price, {part}) part/sale-price ^ 

(Card < 100)^^^, ] 

Another example of an information object is: 

has-type[XP:X^ Q:X ^ *Xxy[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a has-type(x, y) ]••, 
^P:XlQ:X^*?ixy[Vp(x) a Vq(y) a T]**, 

XP:X*Q:X'*[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, {P}))v(Aas-r 3 >pe,P,Q) ]*] 

where the predicate “has-type(x, y)” means “x has type y”. The item instance of 
the object has~type: 

has -type (machine, type) 

is an information item. Giving this information item the name machine/type: 
has-type(machine, type) = 

machine/type[ A,xy»[ has-type(x:machine-name, y: type-description) ]®, 

Xxy®[ ( x=AB V x=CD ) a ( y=lathe v y=press ) ]•, 

(lJni(machine) a Cm(type, {machine}) machine/type ^ 

(Card > ^)machine ^ (Card > 2)(yp^ ] 

The item instance of the object has-type: 

has -type (part, type) 

is an information item. Giving this information item the name part/type: 
has -type (part, type) = 

part/type[ X,xy*[ has-type(x:part-number, y: type-description) ]•, 

^xy®[ ( 1 000 < X < 9 999 ) a ( y=lathe v y=press ) ]®, 

(UnKpart) a Cm(type, {part}) part/type ^ 

(Card < 100)par^ ^ (Card ^ ^)type ] 



Another example of an information object is: 
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factor-of[XF:X ^ Q:X ^ •Xxy[ Sp(x) a SqCy) a factor-of(x, y) ]••, 
X,P:XlQ:X'»?ixy[Vp(x) a VQ(y) a T]**, 

?i,P;XlQ;X^*[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, (factor-of, P,Q) 

where the predicate “factor-of(x, y)” means “y is a factor associated with x”. The 
item instance of the object factor-of : 

factor- of {type, mark-up -factor) 

is an information item. Giving this information item the name 
type/mark-up-factor: 

factor-of{type, mark-up-factor) - 

type/mark-up-factor[ Xxy*[ factor-of(x: type-description, y -.mark-up-factor) ]•, 
Xxy*[ ( x=lathe v x=press )A(0<y<3)]*, 

{\Jni{type) a Q^n{mark-up-factor , { 

A (Card ^ '^)type 1 

Another example of an information object is: 

owns[XF:X^ Q:X^ *Xxy[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a owns(x, y) ]••, 
IP:XlQ:X'*^xy[Vp(x) a VQ(y) a (x y)]», 

where the predicate “owns(x, y)” means “x owns y”. The item instance of the 
object owns: 

ownsiperson, house) 

is an information item. Giving this information item the name person/house: 
ownsiperson, house) = 

person/house[ Xxy*[ owns(x:person-id, y:house-id) ]•, A.xy*[ 0 ]•, 0 ] 



4.6 Knowledge objects 



A knowledge item is a named triple consisting of item semantics, item value 
constraints and item set constraints. The semantics of a knowledge item is an 
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expression that recognises the members of the value set of that knowledge item at 
any time. The item value constraints of a knowledge item is an expression that 
should be satisfied by the members of the value set of that knowledge item at any 
time. The item set constraints of a knowledge item is an expression that 
constrains the structure of the value set of the item. 

Given a set of n (information or data) items: 






] 

] 






V, 



] 



where n > 0 , /^ is a i^-adic item, and the n-adic object of argument type 
(Xj ^ , X 2 ^,..., Xjj), where the Xj^ are types such as X, D, I or K: 

A[E^,F^,G^ ] 

in this object and are typed X,-calculus expressions in terms of the vari- 
ables A.Qj:X^I^Q 2 :X^|...Qj:Xjj»?iy}...yj^^...y^ •. is a typed ?i-calculus 
expression expressed in terms of the variables XQ|:X^ 2 Q 2 :X^|...Qj:Xj>: 

= ^Q,:XVQ2:X<|...Qj;Xj.Xy|..y 

* Sp,(yf yJ,j) A A Sp^(yiJ,...,yy 

J represents an explicit association. Then the object: 

A[E^,F^,G^ ] 

is an n-adic knowledge object. The item instance of the object A: 

A[ E^, F^, G^ ](/y,/2,-, In) = 

V(A,/;, /„)[ /„), F^(/^, /„), /„) ) 

is a knowledge item. It is often written with the name: 

//;. /2A .... IJ 

provided that there is only one such knowledge item constructed from the compo- 
nents {1 j, 1 2, Ij^}- The object set constraint, G^, of the knowledge object A 
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includes the identification of any universal arguments and the identification of the 
set of candidates, if any, for each argument. 

Consider the 3-adic knowledge object with argument type (X^, X^, X*): 

/warfc-H/ 7 - 7 [A,P:X^Q:X^R:X**XxjX 2 y jy2Z*[ Sp(Xj,X2) a SQ(ypy2) a Sp(z) 
(( Xj = yj ) ^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]••, 
A,P:X^Q:X^R:X^»;VxjX2yjy2Z*[ Vp(Xj,X2) a VQ(yj,y2) a Vp(z) a 
(( Xj = yj ) ^ ( X 2 > y2 )) ]**, 

?iP:X2q:x2R:X'«[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q]))v (mark-up- 1 , P,Q,R) ^ 

Consider the item instance of the knowledge object mark-up-l: 

mark-up-l (part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) 

giving this knowledge item the name [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]: 

mark-up- 1 (part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) = 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ][ 

XP:X^Q:X^R:X^»X,XjX2yjy2Z*[ Sp(Xj,X2) a SQ(yj,y2) a Sp(z) 

X (( X, = y, ) ^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]•• 

(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up), 
;^P:X^Q:X^R:X^*^XjX2yjy2Z*[ Vp(xj,X2) a VQ(yj,y2) a Vp(z) a 
(( Xj = yj ) ^ ( X 2 > y2 )) ]•• 

(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up), 

:>iP:X2q:x2r:X^*[ Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q]))v (mark-up - ]* 

(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) ] = 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]) 

^xiX2yiy2Z*[ sells-for(xi:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y 1 :part-number,y2:dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] 

X (( Xj = yj ) -^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]•, 

^xiX2yiy2Z*[ (1 000 < XI < 9999) a (1 < X2) a 
(1 000 < y 1 < 9 999) a (0 < y2) a 
((yi < 1 999) (y2 < 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 

(( XI = yi ) ^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]*, 
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QJmipart/sale-price) a Uni(part/cost-price) 

A Cmipart/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Cm(part/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up]) 

A Cm{mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price]) 

)[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A (Uniipart) a Cm{sale-price, {part])part/sale-price ^ 

QJmipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part])part/cost-price ^ 

(Card < I00)part 1 

The above knowledge item is constructed as an instance of a knowledge object. 
That item inherits the semantics and constraints of its component information and 
data items. That is: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] = 

mark-up-l (part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up) = 
mark-up- 1 (sells-for(part, sale-price), 
costsipart, cost-price), mark-up) 

Objects are a powerful and succinct notion for representing the structure of items. 

In Sect. 4.5 objects are used to generalise the notion of sub-type relationships 
so that it applied to information items. This generalisation of “sub-typing” is the 
sub-item relationship. The sub-item relationship may be generalised further so 
that it applies to knowledge items [Russell & Norvig, 1995]. Consider the 
knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] introduced above and the 
knowledge object: 

/ow[XP;X-^*A,XjX2yjy2z*[ Sp(xj,x2,yj,y2,z) a 

xj < 2 000 A yj < 2 000 ]••, 

XP:X^»XxjX2y|y2z*[Vp(xj,X2,ypy2,z) a T]*», 
W:x3.[CpMT)„„„_p,l-] 

The low object may be applied to the [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 
item to construct: 

low{[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]) = 

[Ipart/sale-price, Ipart/cost-price, mark-up ][ 

X,xix2yiy2z®[ sells-for(xi:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y I :part-number,y 2 :dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] a Xj < 2 000 a y| < 2 000 
A (( Xj = yj ) ^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]•, 
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Xxix2yiy2z*[ (1 000 < xi < 9999) a (1 < X2) a 
(1 000 < yi < 9 999) a (0 < y2 ) a 
(( yi < 1 999) (y2 < 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 

(( XI = yi ) -> ( X2 > y2 )) ]% 

{\]m{part/sale-price) a Uni(part/cost-price) 

A Cm{part/sale-price, [part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Cmipart/cost-price, [part/sale-price, mark-up]) 

A Cm{mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price]) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A {\]m(part) ^ Cm{sale-price, [part])part/sale-price ^ 

{\]m{part) a C 2 iXi{cost-price, [part]) part/cost-price ^ 

(Card < 100)p^^^ ] 

In the above information items Ipart/sale-price and Ipart/cost-price the component 
data item Hparf represents a “low part number”. The value set of the knowledge 
item above contains those values in the value set of the knowledge item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] whose part-numbers are less than 2000. 
Objects can be used to represent the sub-item relationship between knowledge 
items. 

4.6.1 Further examples 

Consider the 4-adic knowledge object with argument type (X^, X^, X^, X^): 
marA:-M/?-rM/^-2[XP:X^Q:X%:X^S:X^*X,w^W2XjX2yjy2ZiZ2*[ 

SpCwp W2 ) A Sq(Xj, X 2) A Sp(y|, J2) A S(^(Zp Z2 ) a 
((( Wj = Xj = y j ) A ( y2 = Zj )) 

-> (X2 = Z 2 X y2)) ]••, 

XP:X^Q:X^R:X^S:X^*^WjW2X|X2yjy2ZiZ2*f ^2^ 

Vq(xi, X2) a Vp(yi, y2) a Vg(Zp Z2) a 

(( wi = XI ) -> ( W2 > X2 )) ]••, 

XP:X^Q:X%:X^S:X^*[Cp a Cq a Cp a C3 a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R, S}) 

A Can(Q, {P, R, S}))^(^^^^.^^.2,P,Q,R,S)1* ^ 

The item instance of the object mark-up-rule-2: 

mark‘Up-rule-2(part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, 
type/mark-up-factor ) 



is a knowledge item. This knowledge item corresponds to the knowledge item: 
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[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up-factor 7[ 

A.WjW2XjX2y^y2Z|Z2*[ sells-for(W|:part-number, w^dollar-amount) 

A costs(X|:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A has-ty pe(y I :part-number, y 2: type-description) 

A factor-of(Zp type-description, Z2:factor)) a 

((( wj = Xj = yj ) A ( y2 = Zj )) 

(X 2 = Z 2 X y2)) ]•, 

XwiW2XiX2y iy2ZlZ2*[ (1 000 < wi < 9 999) a (1 < W 2 ) a 
(1 000 < XI < 9 999) A (0 < X2) a 
(( xi < 1 999) (X 2 < 300)) a 

(1 000 < y 1 < 9 999) a ( y 2 =lathe v y 2 =press) a 
( zi=lathe V zi=press ) a (0 < Z 2 < 3) a 

(( wi = XI ) -^ ( W2 > X2 )) ]•, 

(\]m{part/sale-price) a \]m{part/cost-price) a 
Cmipart/sale-price, 

{part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up-factor}) a 
Cm{part/cost-price, 

{part/sale-price, part/type, type/mark-up-factor}) 

)[ part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, 
type/mark-up-factor ] ^ 

(Unlipart) a Cm(sale-price, {part])part/sale-price ^ 

(Card < A 

{\]m{part) ^ Cm{cost-price, {part})pan/cost-price ^ 

(Card < I00)part ^ 

QJm(part) ^ Cm(type, {part})pan/type ^ 

(Card ^ 100)p^^f a (Card ^ 'l^iyp^ a 
{\]m{type) ^ Cm{mark-up-factor, {type])type/mark-up-factor 
A (Card > 2)fyp^ ] 



Consider the 2-adic knowledge object with argument type (X^, X^): 

live-together{XV:^^Q\l^^^X^^X2y \ y ^ 2 ^ 

A Sq(Zj, Z 2 ) 

^ ((( = y 1 ) '^ ( ^2 = zj ) A ( xj X2 )) ^ (y2 = Z2)) 

XP:X^Q:X^*A,XjX2yiy2ZiZ2*[ ^ '^Q(yi’>'2^ 

A Vq(Zj,Z2) a T]**, 

X,P:X2Q;X2.[Cp A Cq 

a (Uni(P) A Can(P, {Q}))y (/,>e-ioge</ier,P,Q) ^ 
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The item instance of the object live -together: 
live-together{person/cohabitant, person/address) 

Is a knowledge item. Giving this knowledge item the name [person/cohabitant, 
person/address ] : 

live-together(person/cohabitant, person/address) = 

[ person/cohabitant, person/address ][ 

A,P:X^Q:X2»X.XjX2yjy2ZiZ2*[ Sp(xj, X 2 ) a SQ(yj, y2) 

A ^q(Zj 7 ^2) 

A ((( Xj = yj ) A ( X2 = Z, ) A ( Xj ^ X2 )) 

^ (y2 = Z2» 1“ 

(person/cohabitant, person/address), 

XP;X^Q;X^*X,XjX2yiy2ZiZ2*[ Vp(xj, X 2 ) a VQ(yj, 

A Vq(Zj, Z2) A T]*» 

{person/cohabitant, person/address), 

A,P:X2Q:X2.[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(P, \.^)y)\){iive-together,Y‘,Q) 

{person/cohabitant, person/address) ] = 

[ person/cohabitant, person/address ][ 

X,xiX2yiy2ZlZ2*[ lives-with(xi:person-id, X2:person-id) 

A has-address(yi:person-id, y2:address-desc) 

A has-address(zi:person-id, Z2:address-desc) 

^ ((( Xj = yj ) A ( X2 = Zj ) A ( Xj X^ )) 

^ (y2 = Z 2 )) 

Xx iX2y iy2ZiZ2*[ (1 < xi < 1 000) a (1 < X2 < 1 000) a 
(1 < yi < 1 000) A (1 < zi < 1 000) ]•, 

(Umiperson/cohabitant) 

A Cmiperson/cohabitant, {person/address}) 

)[ person/cohabitant, person/address ] 

A QJmiperson) 

A C^n{address, {person})person/address 
A (Card < ^^^)person ] 

Consider the 3-adic knowledge object with argument type (X^, X^, X^): 
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responsibility [X,P:X Q:X R:X •X'w i W2X iX2y i y2Z*[ Sp(wi, W2) 

A Sq(xi, x2) a Sp(yi, y2) a Sp(z) 

A (((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 = z ) A { yj,y2 aiS. x )) 

-^ ( W2 = z )) 

V ((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 z ) A ( X2 = yj )) 

-» ( W 2 = y2 ))) ]•*, 

X,P:X^Q:X^R:X^‘X.wiW2XiX2yiy2Z*[ Vp(wi, W 2 ) a Vq(xi, X 2 ) 

Vp(yi, y2) A Vp(z) a T]**, 

A,P:X 2 Q:X 2 R:X 1 *[Cp a Cq a Cp 

A (Uni(P) a Can(P, {Q, (responsibility, P,Q,R) ^ 

The item instance of the object responsibility: 

responsibility(employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD) 

is a knowledge item. Giving this knowledge item the name: 

[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD] 

responsibility{employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD) = 
[employee/responsible- to, employee/supervisor, MD]{ 
XP:X^Q:X^R:X^*XwiW2XiX2yiy2Z*[ Sp(wi, W2) 

A Sq(xi, X2) a Sp(yi, y2) a Sp(z) 

A (((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 = z ) A ( y^y^ are 1 )) 

-^ ( W2 = z )) 

V ((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 9 ^: Z ) A ( X2 = yj )) 

-> ( W 2 = y2 ))) ]•• 

{employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD), 
XP:X^Q:X%:X^»XwiW2XiX2yiy2Z*[ Vp(wi, W2) a Vq(xi, X 2 ) 
Vp(yi, y 2 ) A Vp(z) a T]«* 

(employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD), 

1 P;X 2 q:x 2 R:X**[Cp a Cq a Cp 

A (Uni(P) A Can(P, {Q, (responsibility ,P,Q,R) 1 * 

(employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD) ] = 
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[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD][ 

lwiW2XiX2yiy2Z*[ responsible-to(wi:employee-id, W2:employee-id) 
A has-supervisor(xi: employee-id, X2:employee-id) 

A responsible-to(yi:employee-id, y2:employee-id) 

A is-a[z:MD-id] 

A (((( wj = xj ) A ( X2 = z ) A ( yj,y2 aie 1 )) 

-> ( W2 = z )) 

V ((( = Xj ) A ( X2 = 7 ^= z ) A ( X2 = y^ )) 

-> ( wi = y2 ))) ]% 

Xwi W2xix2y iy2Z*[ (1 < wi < 1 000) a (1 < W2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < XI < 1 000) A (1 < X2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < yi < 1 000) A (1 < y2 < 1 000) 

A (1 < z < 1 000) ]•, 

QJm{employee/responsible-to) 

A Cm(employee/responsible-to, {employee/supervisor, MD}) 

) [employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD] 

A {CM\{supervisor, {employee})) ^jfipiQyg^/supervisor 
A {Cm{responsible-to, [employee}))employee/responsible-to 
A (Card < ^0^)employee 1 
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Examples of data objects, information objects and knowledge objects are given in 
Sects. 4.4-4.6 respectively. Objects are named triples. Objects are operators that 
turn a given set of items into another item. An object has the form: 

A[E,F,G] 

where E is the object semantics of A, F is the object value constraints of A and G 
is the object set constraints of A. If E represents no particular association them A 
is a data object. If E represents an implicit association then A is an information 
object. If E represents an explicit association then A is a knowledge object. 

In Chap. 3 real things are represented by items. If an item’s semantics repre- 
sents the identity association between one or more things then that item is 
“tautological”. A tautological item has the property that the value set of that item 
has the form: 



{ (x, x,...,x) : X e S } 
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where S is the value set of any one of its components. An information or knowl- 
edge object represents an association between the arguments of that object. 
Extending the notion of a tautological item, a tautological object is an object that 
has the property that any instance of that object is a tautological item. An 
information object of argument type (X^, X^, X^) is tautological if its seman- 
tics is: 

;iP:X'Q:XlR:X‘*Xxyz*[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a Sp(z) a equal(x, y, z) ]•• 

where “equal(x, y, z)” means that “x, y and z are all equal”. The information 
object ''understudies'' of argument type (X^,X^) is not tautological if its 
semantics is: 

XP:X^Q:X^*^xy»[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a understudies(x, y) ]•• 

where “understudies( x, y )” means that “x understudies the duties of y”. The 
"understudies" object is not tautological despite the fact that it can be applied to 
the two items employee and employee to give: 

employee/employee [ 

Xxy*[ understudies(x:employee-id, y:employee-id) ]*, ..., ...] 

Consider the knowledge object of argument type (X^, X^) whose semantics is: 

^P:X^Q:X^«A.wxyz*[ Sp(w, x) a SgCy, z) a (w = y) a (x = z) ]•• 

this object is also tautological. 

Given two n-adic objects: 

^A’ ^A ] 

B[Es,Fb,Gb ] 

A and B are identical, written A = J5, if they are both of the same argument type 
and if: 

(VQj,Q2,...,Qj)[E^(Q,,Q2,...,Qj) « EB(Qi,Q2,...,Qj)] 
(VQi,Q2,...,Qj)[F^(Ql,Q2,--Qj) « FB(Qj,Q2,...,Qj)] 
(VQj,Q2,...,Qj)[G^(Ql,Q2--Qj) ^ GB(Qi,Q2,...,Qj)] 



A and B are equal, written A =B, if; 
(VQ,,Q2,...,Qj)[E^(Q,,Q2,...,Qj) - EB(Qj,Q2,...,Qj)] 
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Given two n-adic objects: 

A[ ] and 

] 

A and B are equivalent, written A - B, if they are both of the same argument 
type and there exists a permutation n such that: 

(VQj,Q2,...,Qj)[E^(Ql,Q2,...,Qj) ^ Ej5(7i(QpQ2,...,Qj))] 
(VQpQ2,...,Qj)F^(Ql,Q2,. .,Qj) ^ F5(7i(QpQ2,...,Qj))] 
(VQpQ2,...,Qj)[G^(Ql,Q2,...,Qj) ^ G^(7c(QpQ2,...,Qj))] 

A and B are weakly equivalent, written A B, if they are both of the same 
argument type and there exists a permutation n such that: 

(VQpQ2,...,Qj)[E^(QpQ2,...,Qj) ^ E^(7C(Qi,Q2,...,Qj))] 

Two operations on objects are described in Sects. 4.7.1-4.7.2 respectively. 
The first operation “object composition” is thought of as a “vertical” operation. 
The second operation “object join” is thought of as a “horizontal” operation. The 
motivation behind the terms “vertical” and “horizontal” is given below. 

An n-adic object is an operator that given a set of n items of the correct type 
generates a new item. Consider the knowledge object: 

mark-up-1 [?iP:I^Q:I^R:D ^ *Xx ^ X 2 y ^ y 22^*[ Sp(xpX 2 ) a SQ(ypy 2 ) a Sp(z) 

^ (( xj = yj ) -^ (X 2 = z X y 2 )) ]••, 

XP:I^Q:I%:D^*X,XjX 2 yjy 2 Z*[ Vp(Xj,X 2 ) a VQ(yj,y 2 ) a Vp(z) a 
(( xj = yj ) -^ ( ^2 ^ ^2 )) 

XP:I^Q:I^R:D^*[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q}))^^^ark -up-1 ,P,Q,R) ^ 

The first and second argument of this object are required to be 2-adic information 
items and the third argument is required to be a 1-adic data item. 



4.7.1 Object composition 

In this section the “object composition” operation is defined. In what follows, 
given a X-calculus expression E the notation E^ means “expression E less its 
initial string of lambdas”. The definition of object composition that follows is 
long and complicated. The reader way wish to study first the examples given at 
the end of this section. Those examples should convey the essence of “object 
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composition”. “Object join” is described in Sect. 4 . 7 . 2 . Object join is used to 
develop the “normalisation” operation in Chap. 6 . “Object composition” is not 
used in subsequent chapters. Given a f-adic object: 

A[E^,Fa,Ga ] 

of argument type X^O where the Xj^ are types such as X, D, I or 

K (standing respectively for “free”, “data”, “information” or “knowledge”), in 
which and are typed X,-calculus expressions expressed in terms of the vari- 
ables A,PpX^^P2:X^2...P|.:X^^ and X<x|...x j.^...x^ and is a typed X-calculus 
expression expressed in terms of the variables XPj:X^^P2:X^^...P^:X^^: 

E^=^Pi:XP'P 2 :XP 2 ..Pf:XP/.^x}...xl...xm^ 

'' ^ 

A J^(x}...x/^.,.xm)].. 

= >^Pj;X^'P2:X^2,._P^.xPf.Et. 

Fa = ^Pi:XP'P2:XP2...Pf:XP/.^x|...xl^...x7_^.[ Vj,^(x{ 

A Vr^(x 2 ...,x 2 ^) A A VR_^(xm,...,xmj 

A K^(x}.,.xl^...xmj].. 

= XP,:XP>P2:XP2...Pf:XP/.F+. 

=:^P,:XP>P 2 ;XP 2 ...Pf;XP/-[Cp^ a a Cp^ 

A (L^(Pi.-Pf))v(A,p,„.,Pf)]* 

= ^Pi:XP>P2:XP2.,.PpXP/.Gt. 

where (V x: l<x<m)( 3 y)(Rx = Py and = Py). Given a set: 

C= {ci,...,ck} ^ {l, 2 ,...,f} 

of identified indices in object A. The set D = {Pj : iEC} is the identified 
arguments in object A. Given a g-adic object: 

B{Eg,¥B,GB ] 

of argument type Y|^,..., Y|s) where the Yj^ are types such as X, D, I or 

K, in which and Ffi are typed expressions expressed in terms of the variables 
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A.QpY^*Q2:Y^2...Qg:Y^8 and X,y|...yJ^...y^ and is a typed expression 
expressed in terms of the variables XQ^:Y^^Q2:Y^,..Q^:Y^: 

Eg = ^Qj: Y^>Q2:Y^2^...Qg:Yqs.Xy}...y Ss^(y},...,y 1 ) 

^ Ss/yf,...,y2^) A A Sg^^Cy^.-.y^n) 

A Jg(y|,...,y 3 \,...,y 3 "^)]” 

= XQi:Y‘j>Q2:Y^2^..,Qg:Yj.Et. 

Ffi = ^Qj: Y<|>Q2:Yq2^...Qg:Yj.Xy{...y3l^...y3n.[ Vs^(y},...,y3l^) 

A Vs^(y2,...,y2p a a Vs^(yn,...,yn ) 

A Kg(y|,...,y 3 l^,...,y 3 n)]- 
= ^Qj:Y‘|'Q2:Y^2'...Qg:Y^gg-F+- 

G^ = ^Qi:Y^l'Q2:Yq"...Qg:Y^gS.[CQ^ a a Cq^ 

A (L^(Ql-'Qg))v(B,Q,,.„Qg)]* 

where (Vx: l<x<n)( 3 y)(Sx = Qy cind Sx = qy), and the types of the arguments 
of object B are “compatible with” the types of the identified arguments of object 
A . The types of the set of typed variables B are compatible with the types of the 
set of typed variables A if: 

B= 

A=IA,:Y»’ A„:Y‘^|a„<i 

3 d| such that bj = a^ + a2 +...+ a^^ 
and if Xj X then Yj =...= Y^^ = Xj 
3d2>dj such that t>2 = a^^^j +...+ a^^ 
andifX2?^X then Y^^^j = ..= Y^^ = X2 
and so on, so that each Bj corresponds to a set of Aj’s. 

If the types of the arguments of object B are compatible with the types of the 
identified arguments of object A then: 

j=l iec i=l i=l 



The object with name A q 0 B is defined to be: 
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the string S is constructed as follows: 



take the string i^Pj:X^'P 2 :X ^2 .p^-xPf 
delete Pj:X?‘ if i£C 
to the resulting string 

add ...Qg:Y| 

the expression eJ^ ^ is constructed from the expression as follows: 



take the expression eJ^ 

delete Sp (xj ,...,xj ) if i6C 

to the resulting expression 

conjoin the term Xx^jh.x^* ..x^*^, 
^ Pci i 




the expression 



is constructed from the expression as follows: 



take the expression fI 



delete Vj^(x|,...,xp if iEC 
to the resulting expression 

conjoin the term Xx^jh.x^* ..x^*^..x^^®f1(x^*,..,x^^ ,..,x^i*^ 
^ Pc] ^ Pc]^ " ^ Pc| ^ 




where the expression ^ is constructed from the expression as follows: 

take the expression gJ[ 
delete Cp. if i€C 

delete (L^(Pi->Pf))v(A,P,,..,Pf) 

conjoin the term Cq^ a a Cq 

conjoin the term (L^^g)v(A q ® b , sV) 

where is a list of the variable names in the list S separated by commas and 
is constructed as follows: 

let be 0 the empty expression 

if L^(Pp..,P^) contains Uni(Pj) where i ^ C then conjoin Uni(Pj) 

^A,B 
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if L^(Pp..,P|r) contains Can(Pj,X) where i^C and (Vj)(if F^EX 
then j ^ C) then conjoin Can(Pj,X) to ^ 
if L^(Pp..,P|-) contains Can(P^^,X) then if k=l and L^(Qj,-.,Qg) 
contains Can(Qj^, { Qj }) for every and l<k<g then 

conjoin Can(Qj,X) to 

if k = 1 and P has argument type X ^ , D ^ or K ^ then if 
^ 1 

L^(Pp..,P|-) contains Can(Pj,X) or Uni(Pj) then replace P^^ by Q| 
wherever it occurs in the Can(Pj,X) or Uni(Pj) and conjoin the result 

if L^(Pj,..,Pf) contains a sub-expression containing ‘Card’ and if 
L^(Pl ,..,Pf) contains Can(Pj,X) where (V j)(if Pj E X then 
j ^ C) then conjoin that sub-expression containing ‘Card’ to ^ 
if L^(Qp..,Qg) contains Uni(Qj) then if L^(Pp..,Pf) contains 
Can(P.,{P^ ,...,P^ }) where i^C then conjoin Uni(Q-) to L. « 
if L^(Q|,..,Qg) contains Uni(Qj) then if k=l and L^(Pp..,P^) 
contains Uni(P^^) then conjoin Uni(Qj) to 
if Lj^(Qp..,Qg) contains Can(Qj,X) then conjoin Can(Qj,X) to ^ 
if L^(Q|,..,Qg) contains a sub-expression containing ‘Card’ then if 
L^(Pp..,P^) contains Can(Pj,{P^^,...,P^^}) where i^C then 
conjoin that sub-expression containing ‘Card’ to 

The expressions and are defined to be and respectively except for 

the initial string of lambdas, as shown above. This operation is object 
composition. Object A is said to have been combined on set C with object B 
using object composition. 

Using the rule of object composition 0, knowledge objects, information 
objects and data objects may be combined with one another. If a knowledge object 
is combined with an information object using 0 then the resulting object has 
mixed type. 

The object composition: 
mark-up-1 { i }0 sells-for[ 

^P:XlQ:XlR:X2S:Xl«A,wxyjy2Z»[ Sp(w) a Sq(x) a Sp(yj, y^) a 
Sg(z) A sells-for(w,x) a ((w = y^) ^ (x = z x y 2 )) ]*•, 

XP:XlQ:XlR:X2S:Xl*A,wxy,y2Z*[ Vp(w) a Vq(x) a Vp(yj, y 2 > a 
Vg(z) A (( w = yj ) -^ ( X > y 2 )) ]•*, 
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A.P:X1Q:X1R:X2S:X^«[ Cp a Cq a Cj^ a Cg a 
(Uni(R) A Uni(P) a Can(Q, {P}) a 
Can(P, {R, ^}))xi ^^^0 se// 5 -/or,P,Q,R,S) ^ 

has argument type (X^, X^, X^, X^). The object composition: 

mark-up-1 { 3}0 mark-up[ 

?tP:X^Q:X^R:X^*XxjX 2 y |y 2 Z*[ Sp(xj, X 2 ) a SqCy^, y 2 ) a Sp(z) a 
is-a[z:mark-up-factor] a (( Xj = yj ) -> (X 2 = z x y 2 )) ]•, 
^P:X2Q;X2R:Xl*^XjX2yiy2Z*[ Vp(Xj, X 2 ) a VQ(y,, y 2 ) a Vp(z) a 
(0 < z < 3) A (( xj = yj ) ^ ( X 2 > y 2 )) ]**, 
?cP:X2q:x2r;X’»[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 
a Can(R, {P, Q]))v {mark-up-1 mark-up, P,Q,R)^‘ ^ 

has argument type (X2, X2, X^). The object composition: 

sells-for {i }0 parti 

XP:X^Q:X^*Xxy*[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a is-a[x:part-number] a 
sells-for(x, y) ]••, 

:^P:X^Q:Xl»A,xy[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a (1000 < x < 9 999) ]••, 
?iP:X>Q:Xl»[Cp a Cq a (Uni(P) a Can(Q,{P}) a 
C ard < part, P,Q)^‘ ^ 

has argument type (X^, X^). 

The object composition operator is particularly useful when both objects have 

the same type. Consider the 2-adic object: 

lives-at[XP:X^ Q:X^ •Xxyl Sp(x) a SQ(y) a lives-at(x, y) ]•*, 
^P:XlQ:X^*^xy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a (x y) ]••, 
>,P;X'Q;Xl.[Cp»C 5 MT)„, p,]-] 

and the 2 -adic object: 

owns[^P:X^Q:X^«Xxy«[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a owns(x, y) ]*®, 

XF:X^Q:X^’Xxy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a (x 9 ^ y) ]••, 
XP:XlQ:X>.ICp»Cj,.(T)„,p„„^p, 3 , ]•] 

The object composition lives-at {i, 2 }® owns is: 
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lives-at {i,2}® owns[XV:X^Q:X^*Xxy[ Sp(x) a SgCy) 

A lives-at(x, y) a owns(x, y) ]••, 

;\.P:X*Q:X'»A,xy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a (x 5* y) ]•*, 

XP:X'Q:Xl.[Cp. Cq . ]•] 

This construct is the 'lives-at-and-owns'' 2-adic object. In a sense the 
lives~at object has been employed to refine the owns object. When an n-adic 
object A is employed in this way to refine an n-adic object B of identical type 
instead of representing the result as: 

A {l,2,...,n}® B 

the more compact notation: 

A e B 

may be used. Object composition can be used to build complex objects from 
simple objects. Alternatively object composition can form the basis of an 
approach to decompose objects into a sequence of simple objects. 



4.7.2 Object join 

In this section the “object join” operation is defined. Object join is closely related 
to item join that is described in Sect. 3.7. Given two objects: 

A[ E^, F^, ] and 

B[Eg,Fg,Gg ] 

then E^, and all have the form: 

X<string of typed outer variables>«A.<string of inner variables>*[...]®« 

Both G^ and G^ have the form: 

X,<string of typed outer variables>* [...]• 

Suppose that E^ has n typed outer variables, and that has m typed outer vari- 
ables. Some of the outer arguments of A and B may have identical argument 
types. Suppose that k pairs of outer arguments of A and B that have identical 
argument types are identified, where k > 0. Let C be a set of k pairs of indices 
where the first index in each pair identifies an outer variable of A and the second 
identifies an outer variable of B of identical type. C may be empty. To ensure 
that C is well defined the pairs of indices in C occur in ascending order of the first 
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index of each pair. Let be an object that is identical to object A except for the 
order of its outer and inner variables. The last k outer variables in A* are those 
outer variables in A that are referred to by the indices of A that are in the set C. 
The inner variables of A"^ are a permutation of the inner variables of A to ensure 
that A^ is identical to A, except for the order of its variables. Let be an 
object that is identical to object B except for the order of its outer and inner vari- 
ables. The first k outer variables in are those outer variables in B that are 
referred to by the indices of B that are in the set C. The inner variables of B^ are 
a permutation of the inner variables of B to ensure that B^ is identical to B, 
except for the order of its variables. Let 7i be a permutation that turns the ordered 
set of outer variables of A* into the ordered set of outer variables of A. Let n' be 
a permutation that turns the ordered set of outer variables of B^ into the ordered 
set of outer variables of B. Let p be a permutation that turns the ordered set of 
inner Variables of A*^ into the ordered set of inner variables of A. Let p' be a 
permutation that turns the ordered set of inner variables of B^ into the ordered set 
of inner variables of B. Suppose that ‘P’ is an (n - k)-tuple of typed variables, 
‘Q’ is a k-tuple of typed variables and ‘R’ is an (m - k)-tuple of typed variables. 
Suppose that ‘x’ is a string of inner variables that correspond to ‘P’, ‘y’ is a string 
of inner variables that correspond to ‘Q’ and ‘z’ is a string of inner variables that 
correspond to ‘R’. Then the object with name A 0^ B is the join of A and B 

on C and is defined to be: 

(A 0^ B){ 

lP:TpQ:TQR:TR.^xyz*[E^(p(P,Q))(u(x,y))AE^(p'(Q,R))(Ji'(x,y))]*, 

^P:TpQ;TQR:Tp*^xyz*[F^(p(P,Q))(7c(x,y))AFg(p'(Q,R))(7C'(x,y))]», 

[G^(p(P,Q)) A G^CpXQ-R))]* ] 

If A and B are two information objects with a single shared argument in the set 
C then A 0^ B is their “join”, in the conventional sense, on the domain repre- 
sented by the single shared argument. Also, if A and B are two functional associ- 
ations and if C represents both the argument of one of these functions and the 
range of the other then A <S>qB is the functional composition of these two 

functions. C may be empty. If C = 0 then A 0^ B is the Cartesian product 
of A and B. 

If two objects A and B are such that for each argument of A there exists an 
argument of B with identical type and object B has at least one argument that is 
not an argument of object A, and A 0^ B =B, then object A is a sub-object of 

object B, written A <= The composition A 0^ B is n monotonic 
composition if A 0^ B is not weakly equivalent with either A or jB. If 
A 0^ jB is a monotonic composition and the set C identifies one argument only 
of A and B then A 0^ B is a unit composition. 

The following are properties of 0: 
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Fig. 4.2 The type of the object A®B 



• A A - A where K 9 and is the set of arguments of A 

• A®y^B - B 0j^A where (K^ n K^) 

• A 0j^ (B C) - (A 0j^ B) 0j^ C where 

K c (K^ n K^) and L c (Kj^ n K^) 

If A 0j^ B = A then K = g . 

Using the rule of composition 0, knowledge objects, information objects and 
data objects may be combined with one another. The type of the composition of 
two objects is shown in Fig. 4.2. 

The compound data object: 

comp[ XP:D^Q:D^*X,xy*[ Sp(x) a SgCy) ]••, 

}tP:DlQ:Dl»?ixy[ Vp(x) a VgCy) ]», 

?tP:D^Q:D^»[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Uni(Q))„(^„^p P Q) ]• ] 

has argument type (D^, D*). The information object: 

has-type [A,P:X ^ Q:X * •A.xy*[Sp(x) a SQ(y) a has-type(x, y)]**, 
XP:XlQ:X’*?ixy[Vp(x) a VQ(y) a T]», 

?tP:XlQ;X^*[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, [^)))^(jias.type,V,Q) ]*] 

has argument type (X*, X^). These two objects may be combined using object 
join on the set containing the second argument of comp and the first argument of 
has-type to obtain the information object: 

comp 0|(2 1)} has-type[ XP:D^Q:D^R:X^®Xxyz*[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a 
Sp(z) A has-type(y, z) ]••, 

?iP:D*Q:DlR:Xl*?oxyz»[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) a Vp(y) ]••, 
^P:D^Q:D1r:X*»[Cp a Cq a Cp (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) a Uni(Q) a 
Can(R, {Q}))v(comp ®j(2,i)) has-type,P,Q)^*^ 
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lathe 
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1234_CD 
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2468_CD 
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3579_CD 


press 



Fig. 4.3 The machine/type and part_machine/type relations 



This information object has argument type (D^ X^). This object has an 

instance: 

comp 1)1 has-type[ A,P:D^Q:D^R:X^®X,xyz®[ Sp(x) a SqCy) a 
Sp(z) A has-type(y, z) ]»*, 

?.P:DlQ:D'R:Dl*lxyz*[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a Vj^(y) ]••, 
?tP:DlQ:DlR:D^*[Cp a Cq a Cj^ (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) a 

Can(R, {Q}))v(comp ®((2,i)) has-type, 

{part, machine, type) = 

part_machine/type[ A,xyz®[ is-a[x:part-number] a is-a[y:machine-name] a 
has-type(y:machine-name, z: type-description) ]®, 

^xyz®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a 

(y = AB V y = CD) a (z = lathe v z = press) ]®, 

(Umipart) a \]ni{machine) a 

Cmitype, {machine}))part_machine/type ^ 

(Card < I00)part ^ (Card > 2)ffiachine ^ 

(Card = 2)(ypg ] 

where the resulting item is named ''part_machine/type'\ This corresponds to the 
compound population “part_machine” shown in Fig. 4.1 being joined with the 
relation “machine/type” shown in Fig. 4.3 on the domain “machine” to give the 
relation “part_machine/type”. In terms of the corresponding items: 

partjnachine ® {machine} ^^^hine/type = part_machine/type 
The knowledge object: 
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mark-up -1 [A,P:X^Q:X^R:X ^ *A,x j X2y j y2Z*[ Sp(Xj, X2) a SqCy j, y2) 

A Sp(z) A (( Xj = y, ) -» (X2 = z X y2)) ]••, 

XP:X^Q:X%:X^»X.XjX2yjy2Z*[ Vp(xj, X2) a VQ(yj, y^) a Vp(z) 

A (( Xj = y, ) -^ ( X2 > y 2 )) ]•*, 

A,P:x2q:x2r:X^»[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P^ {Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q}))v(marft-H/7-i,P,Q,R) ^ 

has argument type (X^, X^, X^). The information object: 

valid[XP:X * Q:X^*A,xy jy2*[ Sp(x) a Sqfyj, y2) a valid(x, y^, y2) ]••, 
^P:XlQ:XlR:Xl*^xyjy2*[ Vp(x) a VQ(y,, y^) a T ]-, 
A,P:X*Q:X'R:X^*[Cp a Cq 

A (Can(P, {Q}))v(va/irf,p,Q)]*] 

has argument type (X^ X^) where “valid(x, y, z)” means “x is valid at y and z”. 
These two objects may be combined using object join on the set containing the 
third argument of mark-up- 1 and the first argument of valid to obtain the 
object: 

mark-up- valid[ 

X,P:X^Q:X^R:X^S:X^*A,XjX2y jy2ZVjV2*[ Sp(xj, X 2 ) a 
SqCyi, y 2 > Sp(z) a Sgfvp ^ 

(( Xj = Yj ) -^ (X2 = z X Y2)) A valid(z, Vj, V2) ]••, 
XP:x2Q:X2R:X'S:X2*?iXjX2yiy2ZVjV2*[ 

(( XI = yi ) ^ ( X2 > Y2 )) ]••, 

XP:X2Q:X%:X^S:X2.[Cp a Cq a Cp a Cg 

A Uni(P) A Uni(Q) a Can(P, {Q, R}) 

A Can(Q, {P, R}) a Can(R, {P, Q}) 

A Can(R, [^}))^(jnark-up-l ®[(3,d) valid, P,Q,R)^‘ ^ 

This information object has argument type (X^, X^, X^, X^). This object has 
an instance: 
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mark-up-1 0 valid { 

part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, month_year) 

= [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, month_year][ 

XxjX2yiy2ZVjV2*[ 

sells-for(Xj:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) a 
costs(y|:part-number, y2:dollar-amount) a 
valid(z:mark-up-factor, 

Vjimonth-number, V2: year-number) a 

(( Xj = yj ) ^ (X2 = Z X y2)) ]• 

X.x,X2y]y2ZVjV2*[ 

(1 000 < yj < 9 999) a (0 < y2) a 
(( yj < 1 999) -> (y 2 < 300)) a (z > 0) a 
(( X] = yj ) -^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]*, 

(Umipart/sale-price) a \Jm(part/cost-price) a 

Cm(part/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) a 
Cmipart/cost-price, [part/sale-price, mark-up]) a 
Cm{mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price]) a 
Cm{mark-up, {date}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, date] ^ 

{Mmipart) ^ Cm{sale-price, [part})part/sale-price ^ 

(Umipart) a Cm(cost-price, {part})pan/cost-price ^ 

(Card < 100)^^,, ] 

where the resulting item is named ''[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, 
month_jearr . This corresponds to the cluster “[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
mark-up]” being joined with the relation “mark-up/month_year” on the domain 
“mark-up” to give the cluster “[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, 
month_year]”. In terms of the corresponding items: 

[ part/sale-price,part/cost-price, mark-up] ^^j^ark-up} ^^^^-W^^onth_year = 

] part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up, month_year] 

Object O is decomposable into D = [Oj, O 2 , if 

• Of is not tautological for all i, 

• O = O I ® O 2 ® ... 0 O ^ , where 

• each composition is monotonic 



If further each composition in the definition of the term “decomposable” is a unit 
composition then the decomposition is a unit decomposition. 
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If object O is decomposable then it does not necessarily have a unique decom- 
position. In Chap. 6 that the concept of decomposition provides the foundation 
for a theory of normalisation of objects. The objects: 

comp 0 1 )} has-type 
mark-up-1 0 i)} 

are decomposable. 



4,8 Inheritance 



Objects are operators that may be used to construct complex items from a set of 
simpler items. Objects and items together are related closely both to the frame- 
based and to the rule-based paradigm. An item represents a chunk of “knowledge”. 
A chunk of knowledge is related to a collection of “rules” [Blair, 1994c]. Objects 
represent the inheritance of properties between items. 

The semantics of an item is an expression that recognises the members of the 
value set of that item. The semantics of the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
part/type, type/mark-up] discussed in Sect. 3.6 is: 



Xw j W 2 X|X 2 y ^ part/sale -pricei^ I ’ ^2^ ^ ^part/cost-price(^\^ ^2^ 
^part/typeiy \ ’ Y2^ ^ ^typ e/mark- upi^\-> ^ 2 ) ^ 

((( Wj = Xj = y j ) A ( y 2 = Zj )) -> (X 2 = Z 2 x y 2 )) ]* 

This expression is a generalisation of the following collection of two rules that are 
represented below as logic programs: 

part/sale-price(x, y) ^ part/cost-price(x, z), part/type(x, t), 
type/mark-up(t, u), y = z x u 

part/cost-price(x, z) ^ part/sale-price(x, y), part/type(x, t), 
type/mark-up(t, u), y = z x u 

In this example, the item’s semantics represents a chunk of knowledge. The 
“if-then” interpretations of this chunk be represented as rules in logic program- 
ming. 

Object operators may be used to represent sub-tying between data items. In 
that way objects represent inheritance. The cost and sell objects described in 
Sect. 4.4: 
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cost[ XP:X^*A,x*[Sp(x) a for-costing(x)]**, 

?iP:Xl*A,x*[ Vp(x) A (0 7tx)]*», ?iP:X^*[ Cp ]• ] 
sell{ A-P:X^»Xx*[Sp(x) a for-selling(x)]**, 

A,P:X^*A,x‘[ Vp(x) A (0 9tx)]«, ?iP:X'*[ Cp ]• ] 

can be used to construct the items cost-price and sale-price as sub-items of the 
item price. In this way, the items cost-price and sale-price inherit all the proper- 
ties of the item price. The use of objects to represent inheritance extends beyond 
data to inheritance between information items and between knowledge items. The 
object works-at of type (X^, X^): 

works4n[ ^P:X^Q:X^*?ixy*[Sp(x) a SgCy) a works-in(x, y)]*®, 
9iP:XlQ:X^*Xxr[Vp(x) a VgCy) a T]», 

?iP:XlQ:X'»[Cp a Cq ]• ] 

may be applied to the two data items employee and department to generate: 
employee/department = works4n{employee, department) 

If “the manager of a department is also an employee who works in that depart- 
ment” then the object of type X : 

managesi XP:X^*Xxy*[Sp(x, y) a manages(x, y)]®®, 
lP:X2.1xy[Vp(x, 

^P:X2.[CpA(0)^(^^„^^^^P)].] 

may be applied to the information item employee/department to obtain the infor- 
mation item: 

managesi employee/department) = 

manager/department[ X,xy®[ work-in(x:person-id, y:dept-desc) 

A manages(x:person-id, y:dept-desc) ]®, 

Xxy®[ (1 < X < 100) ]®, (Card < ^^)manager ] 

Hence the information item manager/department inherits all the properties of the 
information item employee/department. Likewise the object sub of type X : 
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Q 

sub[ A-P:X *A,w j \V2XjX2y jy2Z|Z2*[ 

Sp(wj, W 2 , Xj, X 2 , yj, y2> zj, Z 2 O a ( Wj = Xj = yj < 1 000) ]••, 
A,P:X°*X,WjW2XjX2yjy2Z]Z2*[Vp(wj, W 2 , Xj, X 2 , yj, y2, Zj, Z 2 ,)]”. 

may be applied to the knowledge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/type, 
type/mark-up] to generate a knowledge item that may only be used on part 
numbers that are less than one thousand. This example illustrates how the knowl- 
edge item generated by applying the sub object inherits all the properties of its 
argument. Hence objects may be used to represent inheritance between data items, 
information items and knowledge items. 



4,9 Summary 



® The unified representation based on items is too limited to provide an adequate 
basis for investigating maintenance. 

• Objects are item building operators. 

® Objects enable items to be constructed in a homogeneous way no matter 
whether those items represent data things, information things or knowledge 
things. 

* An object is a named triple. An object consists of an object name, object 
semantics, object value constraints and object set constraints. 

• All objects, including knowledge objects, contain two powerful classes of 
constraints. 

® The algebra of objects contains four relations “identical”, “equal”, “equivalent” 
and “weakly equivalent”. 

* The algebra of objects contains two operations “composition” and “join”. 

® Using either the composition operator or the join operator, objects of different 
types may be combined to form other objects. 

® Object decomposition is defined in terms of object join. 
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5.1 Introduction 



Chapters 3^ described a unified representation for conceptual modelling in which 
data things, information things and knowledge things are all represented in the 
same way as “items”. Complex items may be constructed by applying objects to 
simpler items. Items and objects are named triples consisting of a “name”, 
“semantics”, “value constraints” and “set constraints”. At any particular time an 
item is associated with a particular value set. 

This chapter describes practical notations for use when applying the unified 
methodology. These practical notations include schemas for representing items, 
objects and transactions. Two different notations are introduced to represent items, 
one to represent objects and one to represent transactions. The two notations for 
representing items are the “i-schema notation” and the “r-schema notation”. The 
notation for representing objects is the “o-schema notation”. That for representing 
transactions is the “t-schema notation”. These various schemas are used when the 
unified knowledge engineering methodology is applied. The various relations and 
operations in the algebras of items and objects apply to items and objects 
expressed in these schema representations. 

Chapter 6 will consider the simplification of the unified conceptual model. 



5.2 i-schemas 



Items (introduced in Chap. 3) are a unified representation for the real data, infor- 
mation and knowledge things in an application. The structure of the data as repre- 
sented both by sub-typing and by compound data items can be represented by 
items. Items also contain two powerful classes of constraints that apply equally 
to data, information and knowledge. 
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The formal, A,-calculus presentation of items is cumbersome. The “i-schema” 
notation is comparatively simple. The general i-schema format for representing an 
item is shown in Fig. 5.1. In this i-schema format a graphic notation is 
employed to represent the item set constraints. This graphic notation is illustrated 
by examples below. The i-schema notation may be used to represent all items 
including data, information and knowledge items. In Sect. 3.3 the general 
?i-calculus form for an item is: 

^ ^ ^ 

A J(y}...y^,...y^,_^)]v 

A V^^(y2,...,y2 A A V^^(yf,...,yn^) 

A K(y}„..yi^...yn;].. 

^Aj ^ ^A2 ^A„ ^ ] 



An item presented in this way is in item standard form. Figure 5.2 shows this 
item A in item standard form using the i-schema format. 

If an item is in item standard form then the i-schema representation of that item 
can be unnecessarily complex. The item: 



[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 

[A.qrstuvwxyz®[ ^ employee/supervisor^^^ ^ ^person/job^^^ 

^ ^person/job^^^ ^ employ ee/department^^ 

^ employ ee/departmenAy ’> 

A ( (((q = s) A (t = ‘manager’) a (v = ‘gen mngr’) 

A (w,x,y,z are i )) -^ (r = u)) 

V (((q = s) A (q = w) A (r = y) A (x = z) 

A (t = ‘worker’) a (v = ‘manager’)) (r = u)) ) ]®, 
Xqrstuvwxyz®[ T ]®, 0 ] 



is in the item standard form. The i-schema for this item is shown in Fig. 5.3. 
The representation in Fig. 5.3 is complex. The basic structure of the knowledge 
represented as the semantics of this item is comparatively simple. 

A canonical form for items is developed. This canonical form leads to a 
simpler i-schema representation than that derived from items in item standard 
form. The canonical form for an item is introduced with an example. This canon- 
ical form is achieved by two transformations of the item standard form. In the 
first of these transformations the item above is re-written as: 
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item name 
item components 
dummy variables 
item semantics 



item value constraints 



item set constraints 



Fig. 5.1 i-schema for representing items 



name 

namel name! 

y 

item semantics expressed in terms 
of the dummy variables 
constraints on values of the 

dummy variables 

constraints on value set 
in graphic notation 




Fig. 5.2 i-schema for item A 



[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 

[A,qrstuvwxyz®[ employ ee/supervisoA^'> ^ ^person/job^^^ 

^person/job^^’> ^ ^ employee/department^^ ^ 

^ employ ee/department^y ^ 



A (((q = s) A (t = ‘manager’) a (v = 
A (w,x,y,z are i)) (r = u))) 



‘gen mngr’) 



employ ee/supervisor^^^ ^ ^person/job^^' 

^ ^person/job^^^ ^employee/department^^^ 

^ ^ employ ee/department^y ^ ^ 

A (((q = s) A (q = w) A (r = y) A (x = z) 

A (t = ‘worker’) a (v = ‘manager’)) (r = u))) ]®, 
Xqrstuvwxyz®[ T ]», 0 ] 



In the above form the two disjunctive sub-cases of the item’s semantics are shown 
explicitly as two separate expressions. The i-schema for this item is shown in 
Fig. 5.4. That i-schema contains two separate blocks to represent the item’s 
semantics and value constraints. It represents the result of the first transformation. 
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f employee/supervisor, employee/department, persoti/job] 


employee/supervisor 


employee/department 


person/job 


(q, r) 


( w, X ) 


(S,t) 




(y. z) 


(u, V) 



(((q = s) A (t = ‘manager’) a (v = ‘gen mngr’) 

A (w,x,y,z Mg. J-)) (r = u)) 



V (((q = s) A (q = w) A (r = y) A (x = z) 

A (t = ‘worker’) a (v = ‘manager’)) (r = u)) 

T 

0 



Fig. 5.3 i-schema for [employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 



Following the first transformation above, the item semantics contains a 
number of equalities. In the second transformation these equalities are made 
explicit: 



[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 
[Xqrstuvwxyz*[ = s, r) 

^ ^person/job^^^ ^ ~~ ) 

A ^p 0 j'son/job^^'> ^ mngr ) 

^ employ ee/department^^ is » x is. l) 

^ employ ee/department^y i^ -*- » zis i)) 

^ (r = u)) 

V employee/supervisoA^ ^ — Y) 

^ ^person/job^^^ ^ worker ) 

^ ^person/job(^^ ^ = ‘manager’) 

^ employ ee/department^^ “ x = z) 

^ employ ee/department^y ^ 

(r = u))]*, 

A.qrstuvwxyz»[ T ]®, 0 ] 



The i-schema for this item is shown in Fig. 5.5. This i-schema includes the 
explicit representation of constants and equivalent variables. It represents the 
result of the second transformation. In the i-schema shown in Fig. 5.5 the 
conclusion of each inference is identified using a ” sign. The i-schema shown 
in Fig. 5.5 is in canonical form. This example demonstrates that the i-schema 
format can be economical and easy to use. The representation of value constraints 
and the graphical notation for representing the set constraints have yet to be 
considered. 
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[ employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 



employee/supervisor 


employee/department 


person/job 


(q,r) 


( W, X ) 


(S,t) 




(y> z) 


(u,v) 



((q = s) A (t = ‘manager’) a (v = ‘gen mngr’) 
A (w,x,y,z are i )) -^ (r = u) 



T 



(q,r) 


( W, X ) 


( S, t ) 




(y^ z) 


(U,v) 



((q = s) A (q = w) A (r = y) A (x = z) 

A (t = ‘worker’) a (v = ‘manager’)) (r = u) 
T 



0 



Fig. 5.4 i-schema for item in Fig. 5.3 



[employee/supervisor, employee/department, person/job] 


employee/supervisor 


employee/department 


person/job 


( S, r ) 


(1,1) 


( s, ‘manager’ ) 




_ _(i,ii_ _ 


( u, ‘gen mngr’ ) 


(r = u) 


T 


(s,r) 


( S, X ) 


( s, ‘worker’ ) 




(U, X) 


( u, ‘manager’ ) 



" (r = u) 



T 

0 



Fig. 5.5 Canonical i-schema for item in Fig. 5.3 



In general the canonical form of an item is constructed by: 

® taking an item in item standard form; 

® splitting up the semantics and value constraints to reflect disjunctive divisions 
in the value set; 

® explicitly representing any constants in the semantics, and 
® explicitly representing any equalities between variables in the antecedent of the 
semantics. 



The following item is in item standard form: 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 



part/sale-price 



pan/cost-price 



mark-up 



(x, W) 



(x,y ) 



^ (w = z X y) 



Fig. 5.6 i-schema. for [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 



[ person/cohabitant, person/address ] 



person/cohabitant 


person/address 


(x,y) 


( X, z) 




(y. z) 



T 



0 



Fig. 5.7 i-schema for [person/cohabitant, person/address] 



[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up][ 

XxiX2yiy2Z®[ ^ part/sale-price^^ ^ ^ part/cost-price^^ ^ 

" A (( X, = yj ) ^ (X2 = Z X y2)) ]•, 

A,xix2yiy2z*[ T ]•, 0 ] 

The canonical form for this item is: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ][ 

Xx]X2Xiy2Z«[ ( X2) 

^ part/cost-price^^ 1 ~ ^ 1 ’ ^ 2 ) * ^ mark-up^^^ ^ 

(X2 = z X Y2) ]«, 

?wxix2yiy2z*[ T ]®, 0 ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.6. 

The following item is in item standard form: 

[ person/cohabitant, person/address ][ 

^xix2yiy2ziz2*[ X2) 

^ ^ person/address^^ 1 ’ ^ 2 ) ^ ^pgfson/address^^ ^ ’ ^ 2 ) 

X (( Xj = yj ) A ( X2 = Zj ) A ( Xj X2 ) 

X ivj = Z 2 )) ]•> ^xiX2yiy2ziZ2*[ T ]•, 0 ] 
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The canonical form for this item is: 

[ person/cohabitant, person/address ][ 

^^1^2y iy2^1^2 [ ^ person/cohabitanf'^^'^ 

^ ^person/address^^ ^ -xi, y2) 

^ ^person/address^^^ = X2, Z2 = Y2) a ( ^ X 2 ) ]•, 

^xix2yiy2ZiZ2*[ T ]•, 0 ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.7. 

The following item is in item standard form: 

[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD][ 

^xiX 2 yiy 2 ZlZ 2 W.[ ^employee/responsible-tJ<^^^ ''Z) 

^employee/supervisor^^^’ ^2) 

^ employee/supervisor^^^' ^ 2 ) a 
A (((( Xj = y , ) A ( y 2 = w )) ^ ( X 2 = w )) v 
((( xj = yj ) A ( y 2 5 ^ w ) A ( y 2 = Zj )) 

^ ( X 2 = Z 2 ))) ]*, 

A,wiW2Xix2yiy2z*[ T ]•, 0 ] 

The canonical form for this item is: 

[employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD][ 

Xxix2yiy2ziz2w*[ 

^ employ ee/responsible-to^^^’’ 

^ ^ employ ee/supervisor^^ ^ — Xj, y 2 — w) 

^ ^ employ ee/supervisor^^^ is i , Z 2 is. i ) a S^£^(w)) 

-^ ( X 2 = w ) ) 

^ employee/responsible-to^^^’ 

^ ^ employee/supervisor^^ ^ y 2 — Zj) 

^ employee/supervisor^^^' ^ 

A ( y 2 ^ w )) -> ( X 2 = Z 2 ) ) ]*, 

X,wiw2xix2yiy2z*[ T ]», 0 ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.8. 

i-schemas can represent simple items. The i-schema representations of the data 
items: 

part[Xx^[ is-a[x:part-number] ]®, A.x®[ (1 000 < x < 9 999) ]®, 

(Card < 100)p^,r ] 
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[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD ] 



employee/respons-to 


employee/supervisor 


MD 


( X, z ) 


( X, w ) 

(-L,X) 


( w) 


^ (z = w) 


T 


( X, z ) 


(x,y) 


(w) 










(y?£w) (z = v) 
T 



0 



Fig. 5.8 i-schem^ for [employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD] 



prfc^[Xx»[is-a[x;dollar-amount]]®, Xx*[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 
co5r-/7nc^[Xx*[is-a[x:dollar-amount]]*, Xx*[ 0 < x ]•, 0 ] 

are shown in Fig. 5.9. Given the information item: 

part/cost-price[ ?txy*[ costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]®, 

Xxy®[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a (0 < y) 

A ((x < 1 999) (y < 300)) ]®, 

(Umipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part})part/cost-price 
A (Card < I00)part 1 

its canonical form is: 

part/cost-price[ Xxy[ a a costs(x, y) ]•, 

cost-price^y^ 

A ((x < 1 999) ^ (y < 300)) ]®, 

C , A C , . 

part cost-price 

A (Uni(par0 a Cm{cost-price, {part})pan/cost-price 1 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.10. In Fig. 5.10 ‘V’ 
represents the ‘Uni’ item set constraint, and and ‘O’ represent the ‘Can’ 
constraint. Consider the following knowledge item. This item is similar to the 
item illustrated in Fig. 5.6 with the inclusion of non-trivial value constraints and 
set constraints: 
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Ipart/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up][ 

XxiX2yiy2Z*[ sells-for(xi:part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y 1 :part-number, y 2 :dollar-amount) 

A is-a[z:mark-up-factor] 

^ (( = yj ) -^ (X2 = z X y2)) ]•, 

Xxjx 2 y iy 2 z*[ (1 000 < x\ < 9 999) a (1 < X 2 ) a 
(1 000 < yi < 9 999) a (0 < y 2 ) a 
((yi < 1 999) (y2 < 300)) a (0 < z < 3) a 

(( XI = yi ) ^ ( X2 > Y2 )) ]*, 

(Uni(pan/sale-price) a Uniipart/cost-price) 

A Cmipart/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Can(part/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up}) 

A C3.n(mark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A QJmipart) ^ Cm{sale-price, {part}))pan/sale-price ^ 

{Umipart) ^ C?in{cost-price, {part}))part/cost-price ^ 

(Card < 100)^^^, ] 

its canonical form is: 

[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up ][ 

XxiX2yiy2Z*[ ( ^pan/sale-price^^\ = ^1’ ’^2) 

^part/cost-price^^ ^2) ^mark-up^^^ ^ 

(Xj = z X Y2) ]v 

XxiX2yiy2Z‘[ ( ypart/sale-price^^l = ^1’ ^2) 

^ part/cost-price^^ 1 ’ ^2) ^ ^ ^ mark-up^^^ ^ 

^ ( X2 > y2 ) ]•- 

QJmipart/sale-price) a Uniipart/cost-price) 

A Cmipart/sale-price, {part/cost-price, mark-up}) 

A Cmipart/cost-price, {part/sale-price, mark-up}) 

A Cmimark-up, {part/sale-price, part/cost-price}) 

) [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] 

A iUniipart) a Cnnisale-price, {part}))part/sale-price ^ 

(Uniipart) a Cm{cost-price, {part}))pan/cost-price ^ 

(Card < im)part ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.11. Consider the follow- 
ing knowledge item. This item is similar to the item illustrated in Fig. 5.7 with 
the inclusion of non-trivial set constraints: 
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[ person/cohabitant, person/address 7[ 

XxiX2y iy2ZlZ2*[ ^ person/cohabitant^^^ ~yi’ 

^ ^person/address^^ ~ ^ ^ person/address^^^' 

A ( Xj X2 ) ]•, 

Ulx 2 yiy 2 ZiZ 2 *[ =yi, X 2 = zi) 

^ ^ person/address^^' ^2 = Z2 ) a ^ person/address^^^’ ^2) ]*> 

C A C 

^ person/cohabitant person/address 

A (JJniiperson/cohabitant) 

A Caniperson/cohabitant, {person/address}) 

) [person/cohabitant, persoit/address] ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.12. The following 
knowledge item is similar to the item illustrated in Fig. 5.8 with the inclusion of 
non-trivial set constraints: 

[ employ ee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD][ 

?iwiw2xix2yiy2z*[ 

^ employee/ sup ervisor^^ ^ ^2) 

^ employee/supervisor^^^^ — 

^ ^ employee/responsible-to ^^ ^ 

-^ ( W2 = z ) ) 

^ ^^employee/supervisor^"^^ “ ^2) 

^ ^ employ ee/supervisor^^^’’ 

^ ^ employee/responsible-to^^^^ ^ 

A ( X2 z )) 

-> ( W2 = y2 ) ) ]•. 

^wiW2XiX2yiy2Z’[ "^employee/supervisor^^^ = ^1’ ^2) 

^ ^ employee/supervisor^^^' ^2 — 

^ ^ employee/responsible-to^^ ^2) ^ ^ ^ ’ 

^ employee/supervisor ^ ^ employee/supervisor ^ ^MD 
A {\]ni{employee/responsible-to) 

A Can(employee/responsible-to, [employee/supervisor, MD}) 

) [employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD ] 

The i-schema for this canonical form is shown in Fig. 5.13. 
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Fig. 5.9 i-schemas for data items 'parf 'price' and 'cost-price' 
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Fig. 5.10 i-schema for information item 'part/cost-price' 
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Fig. 5.11 i-schema for knowledge item '[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]' 
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Fig. 5.12 i-schema for knowledge item ' [person/cohabitant, person/address]' 
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[employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD] 
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Fig. 5.13 i-schema for ‘[employee/responsible-to, employee/supervisor, MD]’ 

In Sect. 3.7 an operation on items is discussed. That operation is “item join”. 
Item join can be applied to generate an item from two given items. This opera- 
tion can be applied to the i-schema representation of items. Item join generates an 
i-schema from two given i-schemas. Figure 5.14 and Fig. 5.15 respectively 
show the i-schemas for the items part_machine ^ t^fyiachine] ^^^hine/type and 

® ^sale-price} sales-tax, tax-rate]. 
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Illustrations are given in Chap. 3 of “data items”, “information items” and 
“knowledge items”. In Sect. 3.8 it is noted that the definition of an item as given 
in Sect. 3.3 does not require an item to be either a data item, information item or 
knowledge item. Further, the definition of an item given in Sect. 3.3 does not 
require items to be non-decomposable in the sense defined in Sect. 3.7. The item 
''part/cost-price'' whose i-schema is shown in Fig. 5.10 is non-decomposable as it 
cannot be broken down into “simpler” items using the item join operator. In 
Sect. 3.8 it is noted that a complex item can represent a whole system, a whole 
knowledge base or a whole database. Such a complex item might be large and 
clumsy but would still be an item. If an item is sufficiently elaborate that it is 
infeasible to represent that item succinctly using either the X-calculus form or the 
i-schema format then that item is described informally as being “complex”. 

The X,-calculus form and the i-schema format are sufficiently explicit to specify 
how an item may be implemented within a knowledge-based system without addi- 
tional information. If a view of an item contains sufficient detail about how that 
item may be implemented without additional information then that view is a low 
level view, i-schemas provide a detailed representation for items, i-schemas are a 
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Fig. 5.14 i-schema for item partjnachine machine/type 



low-level view of items. The i-schema representation of an item specifies how the 
item should do what it may be asked to do, and hence is a declarative view of 
items. The i-schema notation is introduced in Sect. 5.2. 

Neither the A,-calculus form nor the i-schema format can represent complex 
items succinctly. A succinct form of representation for complex items can not be 
“low level” in the sense described above. A high-level view of an item is a 
representation that provides a succinct view of some features only of a complex 
item. A high level view does not contain sufficient detail to specify completely 
the way in which that item might be implemented. A high-level view does not 
provide a complete specification. The “r-schema” notation gives a high-level view 
of items. The ‘r’ in r-schema stands for “requirements”, r-schemas are used during 
the first “requirements specification” design step in the unified design methodol- 
ogy. Requirements specification is the subject of Chap. 7. A high level view of 
an item can only present some features of that item. The particular feature 
presented by r-schemas is “item behaviour”. The “behaviour” of an item is an 
informal description of what that item is expected to do when it is implemented, 
but not how it will do it. Item behaviour is discussed below. The r-schema view 
specifies what the item should be able to do but not how it should do it. The 
r-schema view is an imperative view. That is, r-schemas give an imperative, 
high-level view of items. A single r-schema can be used to provide a high-level, 
imperative view of a set of one or more items. By contrast, a single i-schema 
provides a low-level, declarative view of a single item. The r-schema notation 
provides a more succinct and less precise view of items than i-schemas. 
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Fig. 5.15 ® [sale-price, sales-tax, tax-rate] 



The requirements specification step is the first step in the unified design 
methodology and is discussed in Chap. 7. The r-schema notation is used during 
this requirements specification step. During the initial requirements specification 
step the degree of understanding of the application is necessarily rather vague. The 
high-level nature of the r-schema notation accommodates this lack of detailed 
understanding. In Chap. 7 the requirements specification step begins with the 
construction of a context diagram. From this context diagram a single “system 
r-schema” is extracted. This single r-schema represents the entire system. The 
item represented by this single r-schema is typically complex. During require- 
ments specification this single system r-schema is repeatedly decomposed until 
non-decomposable, simple r-schemas are constructed. This cascade decomposition 
of r-schemas establishes a framework of r-schemas. After the initial “requirements 
specification” step has been performed, the structure of this framework is 
employed to guide the next step that is a detailed analysis of the system. An 
“r-schema” can be used to provide a succinct, high-level, imperative view of a 
complex item. A complex item may be constructed by using the item join opera- 
tor on a number of simpler items. 

An r-schema has an r-schema name. The r-schema name is chosen to be 
intuitively associated with the item or set of items that it represents. An optional 
part of the r-schema view is a description of that r-schema’ s “mission”. The 
r-schema mission is a succinct statement of what the item represented by that 
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r-schema is supposed to achieve within the general operation of the system. The 
inclusion of the r-schema mission is particularly valuable for the representation of 
complex items, and is a useful tool for focusing discussion during the require- 
ments specification process. The low-level i-schema view of an item includes the 
names of all of that item’s components. The specification of an item’s compo- 
nents provides structural information about that item. Likewise the r-schema view 
includes the specification of as many components as can be readily identified. It 
would be unreasonable at a high-level view to expect all of the components to be 
correctly identified. The identification of the components of r-schemas is described 
in Chap. 7. The components of a given r-schema are the names of other 
r-schemas that when taken together should substantially support the behaviours 
required of that given r-schema. 

The “r-schema” view of an item refers to that item’s “behaviour” rather than its 
semantics. Item behaviour is discussed in detail in Sect. 7.3. A brief introduc- 
tion to “behaviour” that is sufficient to understand the r-schema view of an item is 
presented below. 

A key output from the unified design methodology is a physical model. In a 
physical model derived by the unified methodology, an item might, for example, 
be implemented within a relational database management system or within an 
expert system shell coupled to that database management system [Goul & Tonge, 
1987]. No matter how an item is implemented, its implementation is expected to 
be able to do something. A description of something that an item is expected to 
do when it has been implemented is an example of its “behaviour”. The item 
'‘part/cost-price'' may have the behaviour “when the implemented item is given the 
number of a part it should respond by providing that part’s cost-price”. 
Section 7.3 contains a more detailed presentation of “behaviour” than that given 
here. For the purpose of this chapter, item behaviour is an informal description of 
what an implementation of that item is expected to do in response to a particular 
type of request. 

An r-schema’ s behaviour specifies “what” an implementation of the item 
described by that r-schema should do in response to a particular type of request, but 
not “how” it is expected to do it. If an item is expected to respond to more than 
one type of request then it may have more than one “behaviour”. A description of 
a comprehensive set of behaviours for an item provides a functional, or 
“input/output” view of that item. The distinction between an item’s “behaviour” 
and its “semantics” is fundamental. An item’s semantics specifies “how” the 
implemented item is expected to do what it has to do, and is independent of “what” 
that item may be called upon to do, if anything. An item’s behaviours specifies 
the “what”. The semantics specifies the “how”. 

In an r-schema, item behaviour is an informal notion. Informality is appropri- 
ate during requirements specification as requirements specification is an informal 
exercise. Item behaviour could be defined formally. Consider the knowledge item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]. A behaviour of this item could be 
described informally as “calculate the sale price of a given part”. This behaviour 
could be described formally using the X-calculus as follows: 
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Xx*[ = y X z where find y such that part/cost-price(x, y) and 

find z such that mark-up(z) ]• 

This expression returns a value equal to the sale price of a given part. From here 
on item behaviour is treated informally. 

Constraints are also a part of the “r-schema” view of items. In the i-schema 
view a distinction is drawn between the item’s value constraints and the item’s set 
constraints. Both of these forms of constraints are represented formally in the 
i-schema view. In the r-schema view a less prescriptive approach is taken to 
constraints. An r-schema constraint is an informal statement of a constraint on 
the way in which an implementation of the item described by that r-schema should 
behave. Only those r-schema constraints that are seen to be “important” during 
the requirements specification step are included. 

The r-schema representation of an item consists of: 

» the r-schema name; 

® the names of (at least some of) the r-schema’ s components; 

® (at least one of) the r-schema’ s behaviours; 

® (some of) the r-schema’ s constraints, and 
• (optional) the r-schema’ s mission. 

In the r-schema notation, it is not necessarily required to quote all of the 
r-schema’ s components, behaviours or constraints. This degree of imprecision is 
intended to reflect the lack of understanding that necessarily pervades the require- 
ments specification step in the design process. The high-level, imperative 
r-schema notation is illustrated in Fig. 5.16. 

The r-schema view has five sections. The sequence of these sections is chosen 
to preserve consistency with the i-schema view. The i-schema’ s “item semantics”, 
that specifies how the item is to do whatever is required of it, is related to the 
r-schema’ s “behaviour”, that specifies what the item described by the r-schema 
should be capable of doing. When constructing an r-schema, the “r-schema 
mission” is completed before the “r-schema behaviour”, and the “r-schema 
behaviour” is often completed before the “r-schema components”. 



5.4 From r-schemas to i-schemas 



Section 5.3 introduced the r-schema notation. Chapter 7 will discuss the 
requirements specification step. Requirements specification is the first step of the 
unified methodology. Requirements specification commences by constructing a 
context diagram. A single r-schema is then extracted from this context diagram. 
This single r-schema is then repeatedly decomposed to form a cascade decomposi- 
tion of r-schemas. Chapter 8 discusses the “system analysis” design step. 
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r-schema name 
r-schema components 

r-schema behaviour 
r-schema constraints 
“informal description” r-schema mission 

Fig. 5.16 The high-level r-schema view of a set of items 
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item value constraints 
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Fig. 5.17 The low-level i-schema view of items 
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System analysis is the second step of the unified methodology. System analysis 
uses the structure of the cascade decomposition constructed during requirements 
specification as a guide. System analysis is partly concerned with the construction 
of i-schema representations of the items that were identified during requirements 
specification. This section contains a discussion of what is involved in construct- 
ing an i-schema view of a given r-schema. 

There are three difference between r-schemas and i-schemas. First, r-schemas 
are informal and i-schemas are formal. Second, r-schemas give a high-level view 
of items, and i-schemas give a low-level view of items. Third, r-schemas are 
imperative and describe what a set of items will be required to do, and i-schemas 
are declarative and describe how an item will do whatever it may be asked to do. 
Setting these differences aside for the moment, the specification of the name, 
components and constraints in both an r-schema and an i-schema has the same 
general intention. The mission statement in the r-schema notation has no parallel 
in the i-schema notation. It is sometimes worth adding the mission statement to 
an item’s i-schema to convey the general role of that item. 

The set of item behaviours specified in an r-schema is related to the item 
semantics in the corresponding i-schemas. There are two differences between 
behaviour and semantics. First the item semantics expresses how that item might 
do something that it is called upon to do. The item behaviour describes what the 
item described by that r-schema is expected to be able to do. A fair amount of 
work can be involved in developing the how from the what. An item’s behaviour 
might require that an item sort a list. The specification of that item’s behaviour 
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Fig. 5.18 The high-level r-schema view 
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Fig. 5.19 Rough correspondence between r-schemas and i-schemas 
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does not specify how a list should be sorted. The specification of the “how” is the 
business of the system analysis step that is discussed in Chap. 8. The second 
difference between semantics and behaviour is that there is a lot of information in 
the behaviour that does not find its way into the semantics. The item semantics 
does not contain any statement of what that item is required to do. The i-schemas 
in the conceptual model are linked to the corresponding r-schemas in the require- 
ments model. In this way the what is linked to the how. 

The general form of the i-schema notation is shown in Fig. 5.17. The general 
form of the r-schema notation is shown in Fig. 5.18. A rough correspondence 
between r-schemas and i-schemas is shown in Fig. 5.19. 

An r-schema can be used to represent either a simple item, a set of items or a 
complex item, r-schemas present a more succinct and less detailed view than 
i-schemas. The following points summarise the relationships between items, 
schemas and their implementation. 

» each r-schema represents either a simple item, a set of items or a complex 
item; 

® each complex item corresponds to a set of simpler items; 

* each simple item may be described succinctly by an i-schema; 

® each i-schema’ s semantics represents a chunk of knowledge; 

® each chunk of knowledge may be interpreted as a set of rules; and 
® each rule may be implemented either as a set of logic clauses or as programs in 
some other programming language. 
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Items are more detailed than objects in that each item contains an explicit reference 
to its particular component items. The level of detail in an item limits the 
usefulness of items as a basis for analysing maintenance. Two distinct knowledge 
items can represent the same essential rule but have different components. In 
Sect. 4.2 the limitations of items are discussed. It is noted there that items 
together with the item join operator are too limited to provide a suitable basis for 
analysing maintenance. 

Objects are operators for building items. They enable the relationships 
between data, information and knowledge items to be represented explicitly in a 
uniform way. These relationships include the sub-typing relationship and 
compound data item relationship. Objects include two powerful classes of 
constraints. Items and objects together are more powerful as a basis for the analy- 
sis of maintenance than items alone because objects are not associated with partic- 
ular components. In Chap. 8 items and objects together with their respective join 
operators provide the basis for a rigorous analysis of the maintenance of knowl- 
edge-based systems. 

The formal, A,-calculus presentation of objects is cumbersome. The 
“o-schema” notation is presented shortly. It is comparatively simple. The general 
o-schema format for representing an object is shown in Fig. 5.20. In this 
o-schema format a graphic notation is employed to represent the object set 
constraints. This graphic notation is the same as the notation used for items. 
This graphic notation is illustrated by examples below. The o-schema notation 
may be used to represent all objects including data, information and knowledge 
objects. In Sect. 4.3 the general A.-calculus form for an object is: 



A[^Qi:X7Q2:X‘|...Qj:X;j.^y}...y^^...yn;[Sp^(y} 

A Sp^(y?.--y^2) A A Sp_^(y-},...,yn_^) 

A J(y}-y,li,-yS,„)]**. 



>.QpX\'Q2:X>|...Qj:X;j.^y}...y^^...yn^.[Vp^(y| 
^ ^ ^ Vp_^(yn,.„ 

A K(y},...y^^...yn^)]», 




XQi:X'>Q2:X’|...Qj:X’J.[CQ_ a a Cq, 



(L(Qi-.Qj)) 



v(A,Qi,..,Qj) 



]*] 



An object presented in this way is in object standard form. This object is shown 
in Fig. 5.21 in its o-schema form. 

As for items, if an object is in object standard form then the o-schema represen- 
tation of that object can be unnecessarily complex. The “canonical form” of an 
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object name 
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object semantics 



object value constraints 
object set constraints 

Fig. 5.20 The o-schema for representing objects 
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Fig. 5.21 The o-schema for object A 



object is defined in a similar way to the canonical form of an item. The canonical 
form of an object is constructed by: 

® taking an object in object standard form; 

® splitting up the semantics and value constraints to reflect disjunctive divisions 
in the value set of items generated by that object; 

® explicitly representing any constants in the semantics, and 
® explicitly representing any equalities between variables in the antecedent of the 
semantics. 

Illustrations follow of the use of the o-schema notation to represent objects in 
their canonical form. The o-schema representation of the canonical form of the 
data objects: 

part[XP:X^ ^Xx^[ Sp(x) a with-part(x) ]®«, 

;^P:X‘‘A,x*[ Vp(x) A (x >0) ]••, 

^P:X*-[ Cp A (Card > l)v(part,P) ]* ] 
cos^[XP:X^*^x*[ Sp(x) A for-costing(x) ]••, 

XP:X'*U*[ Vp(x) A (0 x) ]•*, A,P:X'*[ Cp ]• ] 
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mark-up [XP:X ^ •Jix* [ Sp(x) a with-mark-up(x) ]•*, 

A,P:X’*;\,x*[ Vp(x) A (0<x<3)]”, :VP:X**[Cp]* ] 

is shown in Fig. 5.22. The o-schema representation of the canonical form of the 
information objects: 

costs [XP:X ^ Q:X ^ *Xxy •[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a costs(x, y) ]••, 

^P:XlQ:Xl*;ixy[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a 

((1 000 < X < 1 999) (y < 300)) ]••, 

XP:XlQ:Xl*[Cp a Cq a (Uni(P) a Can(Q, {P}))^ ]*] 

se//s-/or[)iP:X'Q:X’*A.xy[ Sp(x) a SQ(y) a sells-for(x, y) ]«, 
^P:X*Q:X‘*)txy[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a T ]••, 

;^P:XlQ;X**[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, {P}))v(se//s-/or,P,Q) 

is shown in Fig. 5.23. The o-schema representation of the canonical form of the 
knowledge object: 

marA:-M/?-i[XP:X^Q:X^R:X^*Xx|X2yjy2Z*[ Sp(Xp X2 ) a SqCy^ yr^ 

A Sp(z) A (( Xj = y J ) -> (X2 = Z X y2)) ]••, 
A,P;X2Q;X2R:X^*)tx,X2yiy2Z*[ Vp(Xj,X2) a VQ(yj,y2) a Vp(z) a 
(( xj = yj ) ^ ( X2 > y2 )) ]*V 
)^P;X2 q;X2r:X1*[Cp a Cq a Cp a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) 

A Can(P, (Q, R}) a Can(Q, {P, R}) 

A Can(R, {P, Q}))x, {mark-up-1, ^ 

is shown in Fig. 5.24. The o-schema representation of the canonical form of the 
knowledge object: 

live-together[kV:'yi Q-.'S, *'kx ^X2y Sp(xj, X2 ) a SQ(y j, y2) 

X Sq(z j , Z2) 

X ((( Xj = yj ) a ( X 2 = Zj ) A ( xj X2 )) 

(Y2 = ^ 2 )) ]••- 

^P:X^Q:X^*^XjX2yjy2ZjZ2*[ Vp(Xj,X2) a VQ(yj,y2) 

A Vq(Zj, Z2) A T]**, 
lP:X2Q:x2.[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(P, {Q]))x,(Uve-together,V,Q) ^ 
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Fig. 5.22 o-schemas for data objects ^part\ ^ cost-price^ and ‘mark-up^ 
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Fig. 5.23 o-schema for information objects ‘costs’ and ‘sells-for’ 
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Fig. 5.24 o-schema for knowledge object ‘mark-up-1’ 



is shown in Fig. 5.25. The live-together object does not have an elementary 
semantics. The o-schema representation of the canonical form of the knowledge 
object: 

9 9 1 

responsibility [A,P:X Q:X R:X *^w i W 2 X i X 2 y i y2Z*[ SpCwj, W 2 ) 

A Sq(xi, X2) a Sp(yi, y2) a Sp(z) 

A (((( Wj = Xj ) A ( X2 = z )) -^ ( W2 = z )) 

((( Wj = Xj ) a ( X2 z ) a ( X2 = yj )) 

^ ( W2 = y2 ))) ]•*, 
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lP:X^Q:X%:X**?iwiW2XiX2yiy2Z*[ Vp(wi, W2) a Vq(xi, X2) 

^ Vp(yi, y2) A Vp(z) a T]**, 

?lP:X2q:x2r:X^*[Cp a Cq a Cp 

A (Uni(P) A Can(P, {Q,^}))^ (responsibility, P,Q,R) 1* 1 

is shown in Fig. 5.26. The responsibility object is recursive and does not 
have an elementary semantics. 

The specification of items as the product of object operators applied to simpler 
items provides a natural representation of inheritance, o-schemas may be used to 
represent this sequence of object operators, i-schemas may be used to represent 
those simpler items. 

In Sect. 4.7 two operations on objects are defined in terms of the X-calculus 
form for objects. Those two operations are “object composition” and “object 
join”. Both of these operations can be used to generate an object from two given 
objects. Those two operations can also be applied to the o-schema representation 
of objects. Those two operations generate an o-schema from two o-schemas. 
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Fig. 5.25 o-schema for knowledge object Hive-together’ 
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Fig. 5.26 o-schema for knowledge object 'responsibility' 
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Fig. 5.29 o-schema for the object sells-for {1}® part 
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Fig. 5.30 o-schema for the object comp 1)} has-type 

Consider the object composition operation. Figure 5.27 shows the o-schema 
for the object mark-up-1 sells-for. Figure 5,28 shows the o-schema 
for the object mark-up-1 {3}0 mark-up. Figure 5.29 shows the o-schema 
for the object sells-for {i}© part. 
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Fig. 5.31 o-schema for the object mark-up-l valid 
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Consider the object join operation. Figure 5.30 shows the o-schema for the 
object com/; 1 )} has-type where {( 2 , 1 )} identifies the second argument of 

comp and the first argument of has-type. Figure 5.31 shows the o-schema for 
the object mark-up-l valid, where {(3,1}) identifies the third argu- 

ment of mark-up-l and the first argument of valid. 



5.6 o-schemas as operators 



Section 5.5 defined the o-schema notation for representing objects. An object is 
an operator that turns a set of items into an item. Objects may be represented 
either formally as X-calculus expressions or informally as o-schemas. In 
Sect. 4.3 the resulting item obtained applying an object to a set of items was 
defined formally in the X,-calculus notation. The o-schema representations of 
objects enables the result of the application of an object to a set of items of be 
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Fig. 5.32 The application of the object costs to two items 



calculated by hand in the schema notation. Figure 5.32 shows the costs object, 
the part and cost-price items and the result of the application of this object to these 
two items. 



5.7 t-schemas 



Chapter 9 will discuss t-schemas in detail. The ‘t’ in t-schema stands for 
“transaction”. A t-schema is constructed for each transaction type. The aim of 
this chapter is to describe the schemas that are used when the unified methodology 
is applied. For completeness the t-schema notation is described briefly here. 

A player in a knowledge-based system is an entity that interacts with the 
system. The players are identified in the context diagram. A player can be a 
person, a computer system, a robot or anything capable of generating or receiving 
a request. Informally a “transaction” of a knowledge-based system is any 
behaviour initiated by a request from one player or group of players, and resulting 
in the delivery of a response to another player or group of players. A transaction 
consists of: 

® a transaction name (the names of system transactions are usually specified in 
the high-level r-schema); 

® a transaction specification (an informal description of what the transaction 
does); 
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• the request players that are the set of players who deliver the request to the 
system, and the request name of the request used by those players; 

® the name of the system to which the request is delivered and the name {sysjreq 
in Fig. 5.33) given to that request by that system; 

® the name of the response players to whom the system delivers its response, and 
the response name given to that response by those players; 

® the name (sys_resp in Fig. 5.33) given to the response by the system, and 
® the high-level instruction that the system executes on receiving the request. 

In terms of the jargon identified above, the general format of a t-schema is shown 
in Fig. 5.33. A sample t-schema is shown in Fig. 5.34. 



name 


specification 


request player 


system 
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request name 


sys_req 






sysjresp 
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instruction 



Fig. 5.33 t-schema format 



find_sal-bill 


find the salary bill for a given dei 


partment 


Accounts Clerk 


personnel 

management system 


Accounts Clerk 


department name 


dept_name 






(sal-bill, ok) 


(salary bill, ok) 


FIND_SAL-BILL(dept_name, sal-bill, ok) 



Fig. 5.34 Sample t-schema 
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5.8 Summary 



® Schemas are practical representations that are used when the unified methodol- 
ogy is applied. 

® i-schemas provide a low-level, declarative representation of single items. 

» If an item is in item standard form then the i-schema representation of that item 
can be unnecessarily complex. 

« The canonical form of an item is designed to lead to a simple representation of 
that item using an i-schema. 

« r-schemas provide a high-level, imperative view of a set ofom or more items. 

» There is a rough correspondence between the structure of r-schemas and the 
structure of i-schemas. 

* o-schemas provide a low-level, declarative representation of single objects. 

® If an object is in object standard form then the o-schema representation of that 
object can be unnecessarily complex. 

* The canonical form of an object is designed to lead to a simple representation 
of that object using an o-schema. 

® t-schemas represent transactions. A t-schema is constructed for each transaction 
type. 




6 Normalisation 



6 A Introduction 



In the unified representation for conceptual modelling described in Chaps. 3 and 4, 
data things, information things and knowledge things are all represented in the 
same way as “items”. Items may be constructed by applying objects to simpler 
items. In Chap. 5 a variety of schemas were described including schemas for 
describing items and objects. Items and objects are named triples consisting of a 
“name”, “semantics”, “value constraints” and “set constraints”. At any particular 
time an item is associated with a particular value set. In Sect. 3.7 the notion of a 
“decomposable” item and in Sect. 4.7 the notion of a “decomposable” object were 
defined. 

This chapter discusses the “normalisation” of the “conceptual model”. The 
conceptual model is defined in Sect. 6.2. It is constructed during the second 
“system analysis” step in the unified design methodology. System analysis is 
discussed in detail in Chap. 8. Normalisation is a process that simplifies the 
conceptual model by decomposing the items and objects in it [Debenham, 1996c]. 
The significance of normalisation for maintenance is discussed in Chap. 8. 
Section 6.2 explores the different meanings that the term “normal” has in 
common usage, and the relationships between these different meanings. The 
normalisation of items and objects is described in Sects. 6.3 and 6.4 respectively. 
Some of the normalisation forms derived are generalisations of the well known 
normal forms for relational database. These well known normal forms are the 
"'classical normal forms'" which can be applied to data, information and knowledge 
[Debenham, 1997b]. Normalisation forms that are not generalisations of the well 
known normal forms for relational database are the “non-classical normal forms”. 
In Sect. 6.6 some non-classical normal forms are discussed. In Sect. 6.7 a 
variant of normalisation is applied to the structure of groups. In Chap. 8 
“normalisation” is described as a process performed during system analysis. 
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6.2 Meaning of normal 



Chapter 8 will describe the “system analysis” step of the unified design methodol- 
ogy. The principal product of the “system analysis” step is the construction of a 
“conceptual model”. The conceptual model is defined here (it is described in 
greater detail in Chap. 8). A conceptual model consists of: 

® a conceptual library, and 
• a conceptual map. 

The conceptual library is a collection of items each of which represents a real 
thing in the application. The conceptual map is a vertex labelled graph. For each 
item in the conceptual library there is a vertex in the conceptual map labelled with 
that item’s name. An arc joins a pair of vertices in the conceptual map if there is 
a “coupling relationship” between the items whose names are attached to those 
vertices. If one item in the conceptual library is modified in any way then certain 
other items may have to be modified as well if the correctness of the conceptual 
model is to be preserved. A coupling relationship links two items in the 
conceptual map if modification to one of those items requires that the other item 
be checked for correctness. Coupling relationships provide the basic structure that 
supports the maintenance process (they are described in detail in Chap. 8). The 
set of items comprising the conceptual library may either be defined explicitly 
using the X,-calculus or i-schema notation or implicitly by representing each item 
as the result of the application of a sequence of object operators to a fundamental 
set of items called the “basis”. If the set of items comprising the conceptual 
library are defined explicitly then the resulting conceptual model is an explicit 
conceptual model. If the set of items comprising the conceptual library are defined 
implicitly then the resulting conceptual model is an implicit conceptual model. A 
conceptual model is a representation of an application together with a structure 
that supports the maintenance process [Martins & Reinfrank, 1991]. 

In traditional database technology a key goal of the normalisation of the 
conceptual models of data and information is to prevent the introduction of update 
anomalies. In the unified methodology a key goal of the normalisation of the 
conceptual model is also to prevent the introduction of update anomalies. In addi- 
tion to the normalisation of the conceptual model, constraints, which are discussed 
in Chap. 8, provide a mechanism that enables the conceptual model to be 
protected against the introduction of anomalies during the execution of mainte- 
nance operations. 

In common usage, the process of “database normalisation” has a variety of 
different meanings, three of which are: 

® “normalisation” is a procedure that replaces a “bad” conceptual model with a 

“good” conceptual model. This is the spirit in which normalisation was origi- 
nally presented. The five normal forms were promoted as tests that are applied 
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to a relational model. If a relation failed any of these tests then it is replaced 
with a relation that is in normal form. 

• “normalisation” is a selection criterion that enables a good conceptual model to 
be selected from a “complete” conceptual model. A complete conceptual model 
is a conceptual model with the property that nothing can be added to that model 
that represents a “valid thing” in the application. This is the meaning given to 
normalisation here. 

• “normalisation” is a goal for an analysis method. That is, a good analysis 
method is one that generates a conceptual model that is in normal form. This 
is the role that the classical normal forms play in the Binary Relationship 
approach to modelling information. Models developed using the BR approach 
tend to be in normal form. 

These three meanings for normalisation may not be complete, are not independent 
of each other, and merely indicate the variety of meanings that the term 
“normalisation” has in common usage. 

The first two meanings for “normalisation” given above are related. In the first 
meaning, normalisation is a procedure that replaces a “bad” conceptual model with 
a “good” one. For the classical normal forms this process of replacement is 
presented in the form “given this form of representation, if such and such a test 
fails then the given representation should be replaced by this other representation”. 
If this process to be effective then “all that is valid about the application” must be 
readily available to the process. Hence the first meaning of normalisation can be 
expressed as “given a bad model of an application, augment that model with a 
representation of all valid statements about the application, and then select a good 
model from this augmented representation of gathered statements”. That is, the 
first meaning of normalisation consists of two steps. The first step is to complete 
the model, and the second step is to select a good model from this complete 
model. The second meaning of normalisation is contained within the first. The 
first meaning of normalisation is shown in Fig. 6.1 where l is the “completion 
mapping” and a is the “selection mapping”. 

In the unified methodology there is one principle of normalisation. All of the 
traditional normal forms for relational database may be derived from this single 
principle. The principle of normalisation may be applied to items and objects in 
the conceptual model no matter whether those items and objects are classified as 
data, information or knowledge. The problem of defining the concept of “normal” 
for the conceptual model is dealt with using this single principle. This principle 
is phrased in terms of the “decomposition” of items that is discussed in Sect. 3.7, 
and in terms of the “decomposition” of objects that is discussed in Sect. 4.7. 

C Complete 
I representation 





Fig. 6.1 Normalisation as a process of completing and selecting 
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Principle NF. Given a conceptual model discard any items, or objects, that are 
decomposable. 



The general idea of the principle of normalisation is to break items and objects 
down into their simplest form. An item A is decomposable into 
D = {A;, A 2 , A^} if: 

• Ai is not tautological for all i, 

• A ^ A j ^ A2 ® ® , where 

• each composition is monotonic 

Principle NF requires that item A should be replaced by a set of non-tautological, 
simpler items from which item A can be reconstructed. Nothing is lost by replac- 
ing item A by the set {A^, A 2 , A^}. Having decomposed an item A, princi- 
ple NF requires that the set {A;,A 2 , A^} should be inspected to determine 

whether any of its members are decomposable, and so on. 

A conceptual model is normal if it contains no decomposable items. Items and 
objects consist of a name, semantics, value constraints and set constraints. In 
Sect. 6.7 further principles of normalisation for the implementation of knowledge 
items as groups are described. These principles are in addition to the principle of 
normalisation NF. 

The principle of normalisation NF requires that all valid statements about the 
application are readily available. This is often not so. An example of the normal- 
isation of information is given by the item: 

person/street-address/town/post-code/state[ 

A.vwxyz«[ is-address-of(v:person-number, w: street-address-sting, 
x:town-name, y:post-code-string, z:state-name) ]•, 

Xvwxyz*[ (1 000 < y < 9 999) ]•, 

(Uniiperson) a Cm{streePaddress, {person}) a Cm{town, {person}) 

A Cm(post-code, {person }) a Cm(state, {person}) 
)person/street-address/town/post-code/state 1 

The facts that “the name of the town determines the post code” and that “the post 
code determines the state” are valid but may not be readily available. The 
constraint: 

Cm(post-code, {town}) a Cm{state, {post-code}) 

should have been included in the item’s set constraints. Hence the fact that this 
item is decomposable may not be realised. 

Missing information can lead to the construction of databases that contain 
relations that are not normal. Likewise missing knowledge can lead to the 
construction of knowledge bases that contain clusters that are not normal. The 
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following example illustrates the normalisation of knowledge. In that example 
two rules share an, as yet unstated, sub-rule between them. This situation is 
undesirable because if the knowledge implicit in the sub-rule should change then 
both of the rules should be modified. Consider the rule: 

“the sale price of a part is calculated by taking the cost price of that part, marking 
that cost price up by the profit margin for that part and adding sales tax at the 
correct rate for that part” [A] 

This rule can be represented by the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
part/sales-tax-rate, part/profit-margin] shown in Fig. 6.2. Suppose that in addi- 
tion the following rule is noted: 

“the vdue added tax payable on a part is the product of the value added tax rate for 
that part and the difference between the pre-sales tax sale price and the cost price of 
that part” [B] 

This rule can be represented by the item [part/value-added-tax, part/cost-price, 
part/profit-margin, part/value-added-tax-rate] shown in Fig. 6.3. Further suppose 
that the following rule is noted: 

“the pre-sales tax selling price of a part is the cost price of the part marked up by 
the profit margin for that part per cent” [C] 

This sub-rule can be represented by the item [part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, 
part/cost-price, part/profit-margin] shown in Fig. 6.4. The problem with rules 
[A] and [B] is that rule [C] is buried within both of them. The items illustrated in 
Figs. 6. 3-6.4 are not normal. To see this consider the rules: 

“the sale price of a part is calculated by taking the pre-sales tax selling price of the 
part and marking it up by the sales tax rate for that part per cent” [A*] 

and 

“the value added tax payable on a part is the product of the pre-sales tax selling 
price of the part less the cost price of the part and the value added tax rate for that 
part less 100” [B*] 

These rules can be represented by the items [part/sale-price, 
part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/sales-tax-rate] and [part/value-added-tax, 
part/pre-sales-tox-selling-price, part/cost-price, part/value-added-tax-rate] shown in 
Figs. 6.S-6.6. It may be shown that: 
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[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/sales-tax-rate, part/profit-margin] 

= [part/sale-price, part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/sales-tax-rate] 

® [part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price] 

[part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin] 



and that: 

[part/value-added- tax, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin, part/value-added-tax-rate] 

= [part/value-added- tax, part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/cost-price, 
pan/value-added-tax-rate ] 

® [part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price } 

[ part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin ] 

Hence Principle NF may be employed to remove the items shown in Figs. 6.2- 
6.3 from the conceptual library and to replace them with the items shown in 
Figs. 6. 5-6. 6. 
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Fig. 6.2 Item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/sales-tax-rate, 
part/profit-margin ] 
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Fig. 6.3 Item [ part/value-added-tax, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin, 
part/value-added-tax-rate ] 
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Fig. 6.4 litm [part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin] 
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Fig. 6.5 Item [part/sale-price, part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/sales-tax-rate] 
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Fig. 6.6 Item [part/value -added-tax, part/cost-price, part/profit-margin, 



part/value-added-tax-rate ] 



The example of normalisation considered above concerns knowledge. It has 
implications for the structure of rules that can be derived from that knowledge. 
Consider the following clause groups that implement the items in that example. 
Rule [A] can be implemented as the clause group: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), part/sales-tax-rate( x, v ), 
part/profit-margin( x, w ), 

u = (1 + w 100) X (1 + V 100), y = u X z 



[ 1 ] 
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where both the sales tax rate and the profit margin are expressed as percentages. 
Group [1] can also be expressed more succinctly in the group notation: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, part/sales-tax-rate, 

part/profit-margin [V] 

Rule [B] can be implemented as the clause group: 

part/value-added-tax( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), part/profit-margin( x, w ), 
part/value-added-tax-rate( X, V ), y = (z x w x v) ^ 10000 [2] 

or more succinctly in the group notation: 

pait/value-added-tax <= part/cost-price, part/profit-margin, 

part/value-added-tax-rate [2'] 

The problem with group [1] and group [2] is that buried within both groups is 
the sub-rule, Rule [C], that “the pre-sales tax selling price of a part is the cost 
price of the part marked up by the profit margin for that part per cent”. Rule [C] 
can be implemented as: 

part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), 

part/profit-margin( x, w), y = (1 + w^ 100) x z [3] 

or more succinctly in the group notation: 

part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price <= part/cost-price, 

part/profit-margin [3'] 

Suppose that rule [C] changes and is replaced by the rule “the pre-sales-tax selling 
price of a part is a fixed $5 charge plus the cost price of the part marked up by the 
profit margin for that part per cent”. This new rule can be implemented as the 
clause group: 

part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price( x, y ) part/cost-price( x, z ), 
part/profit-margin( x, w ), 

y = 5 + (1 + w - 100) X z [4] 

The change in rule [C] means that rules [A] and [B] should both be modified as 
they both depend implicitly on the notion of the “pre-sales tax selling price”. 
This problem can be serious because the implicit dependence of rules [A] and [B] 
on the concept of “pre-sales tax selling price” may not be identified in the imple- 
mentation of those rules. There is a potential “maintenance hazard” in the expres- 
sion of the two rules [A] and [B]. This hazard could be avoided by identifying the 
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sub-rule [C], extracting rule [C] from rules [A] and [B], and hence obtaining rules 
[A*] and [B*]. Rules [A*] and [B*] implemented as clause groups could be: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price( x, z ), 
part/sales-tax-rate( x, w ), 

y = (1 + w 100) X z [1*] 

and: 

part/value-added-tax( x, y ) <- part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price( x, z ), 
part/cost-price( x, w ), 
part/value-added-tax-rate( x, v ), 

y = (v ^ 100) X (z - w) [2*] 

respectively, or more succinctly in the group notation: 

part/sale-price <= part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, 

part/sales-tax-rate [ 1 *’] 

and: 

part/value-added-tax <= part/pre-sales-tax-selling-price, part/cost-price, 

part/value-added-tax-rate [2*'] 

The two groups [1*] and [2*] are insulated against changes in group [3]. 

The above example concerns the situation when two rules share an, as yet 
unstated, sub-rule between them. In theory “unstated rules” can be disposed of by 
assuming that all valid rules have been gathered and stated. This assumption is 
not reasonable. The existence of unstated sub-rules may be the cause of update 
anomalies for knowledge bases. 

The concept of a “normal” conceptual model is defined above. In the following 
sections particular “normal forms” and “strategies for normalisation” are described. 
The definition of “normal” given above specifies what a “normal” conceptual 
model is. A normal conceptual model can be constructed by removing decompos- 
able items and objects. The identification of items and objects that are not normal 
is hard. Tests of normality help to identify items and objects that are not normal. 
The “normal forms” that are discussed throughout this chapter are tests of normal- 
ity that are intended to be pointers to ways in which the items and objects in a 
conceptual model may not be normal. That is, the normal forms provide an 
indication of some of the ways in which an entire conceptual model may not be 
normal. 
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6.3 Normalisation of items 



In Sect. 6.2 the meaning of normalisation is discussed and a general principle of 
normalisation Principle NF is stated. In Sect. 8.5 the value of normalisation to 
the reduction of maintenance costs is discussed. The general principle of normali- 
sation Principle NF is expressed in terms of the notion of decomposition 
[Debenham, 1996b]. It applies to both items in an explicit conceptual model as 
well as to both objects and items in an implicit conceptual model. In this section 
the normalisation of the items in an explicit conceptual model is discussed. In 
Sect. 6.4 the normalisation of objects is discussed. To construct an explicit 
conceptual model that is in normal form first gather all relevant facts about the 
application and represent them as a set of items. Second discard any items from 
this set that are decomposable. Then the remaining set of items constitutes the 
conceptual library of a normal conceptual model. 

In this section various strategies for normalisation are described. These strate- 
gies are all of the form “if this test is satisfied by an item then investigate whether 
the given item can be decomposed”. They are all special cases of the general 
principle of normalisation. The satisfaction of all of these strategies is not suffi- 
cient to ensure that an explicit conceptual model is “normal”. They are intended to 
capture some of the ways in which a collection of items may not be normal. 

The general principle of normalisation Principle NF requires that decompos- 
able items should be discarded. Using the notation of Sect. 3.7, this principle 
requires that: 

(A B)[ lxyz*[S^(n(x, y)) a S^C^Xy, z)) ]*, 

X.xyz*[ V^(7i(x, y)) a Wg{%'{y, z)) ]*, 

Ca ^ cj ] 

should be discarded in favour of both: 

A[ S^, V^, ] and 

provided that the composition is monotonic and that items A and B are not tauto- 
logical. 

The general principle of normalisation requires that: 

part_machine/type[ Xxyz«[is-a[x:part-number] a 

has-type(y:machine-name, z: type-description) ]•, 

Xxyz*[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a 

(y = AB V y = CD) a (z = lathe v z = press) ]®, 
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(Uni(parO a \5m{machine) ^ 

Can(/y/?^, {incichine}))p(jj^i_ifiQQiiij^^/fypg a 

(Card < 100)parf (Card '> ^)rnachine ^ (Card = 2)(yp^ ] 



should be discarded in favour of both the data item: 

part_machine[Xxy^[is-3.[x:part-numbQr] a is-a[y:machine-name]]», 
Xxy«[ (1 000 < X < 9 999) a ( y = AB v y = CD ) ]•, 
(Uniipart) a \Jm{machine))part_machine ^ 

(Card < ^^^)part ^ (Card > ) ] 



and the information item: 

machine/type[ A.xy*[has-type(x:machine-name, y: type-description)]*, 

Xxy*[ (x = AB V X = CD) a (y = lathe v y = press) ]*, 

{\Jm{machine) a Cm{type, {machine }))fnachine/type ^ 

(Card > a (Card = 2){ypg ] 

This example is shown in the i-schema notation in Fig. 6.7. 

Given an item, a component set of that item is a subset of the set of that 
item’s components. In Fig. 6.8 A, B and C are three item names, and D, E and F 
are the names of three component sets of item C that may not be disjoint. Item C 
may be generated from items A and B by a single application of the join operator 
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Fig. 6.7 Decomposition of the item part_machine/type 
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Fig. 6.8 General structure of a single join decomposition 



using the component set E. If the decomposition of an item can be effected by a 
single application of the join operator then that decomposition is a single join 
decomposition. 

One strategy for applying the general principle of normalisation to items in the 
i-schema notation is first to try to identify structures of the form shown in 
Fig. 6.8. Having identified such structures then investigate whether the seman- 
tics, value constraints and set constraints of item C permit that item to be repre- 
sented as the join of items A and B,. That is, investigate whether A B = C. 

The general structure of Fig. 6.8 helps to identify candidate items to normalise. 
The order of the components within the component sets E, F and G is of no 
significance. 

The recognition of decomposable items may not be difficult. Given an item if 
it is decomposable then its semantics permits that item to be represented as the 
join of two other items. An example is given below to show that a decomposable 
item’s semantics can be phrased in such a way as to hide the fact that the item is 
decomposable. A strategy for the identification of decomposable items is to exam- 
ine each item’s semantics expression and to note the extent to which the predicate 
in that expression is “separable”. The notion of a “separable” predicate is defined 
in Sect. 3.3. That definition is repeated here. Given a predicate J of the form: 

>yi’->ym„) 

Define the set { Yj , by Yj = {y|,...,yj^ }. If J can be written in 

the form: 

where each Jj is a predicate in terms of the set of variables X| with: 

Xj c Yj u Y^ u ...u , and 

for each Xj (3j) such that Xj does not contain any of the variables in Yj 
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then predicate J is into the partition {Xj, X 2 ,..., X^^}. Given the 

predicate J(y|, y^, y^, y|, y^) that means: 

( y2 = yl + ) A ( > y] ) 

J is separable into the partition { {y|, y^, y^, y^}, {y^, y^} } by: 



Ji(y}. yf yf. yi) A J2(yf y^) 

where Jj(y}, y^, y|, y^) means ( y^ = y | + y ^ ) and J 2 (y y|) means 

( > y] )• 



Normalisation Strategy 1:1. If the predicate in an item’s semantics expres- 
sion is separable then investigate whether that item is decomposable into items 
containing the component sets identified by the separability of that predicate. 



The semantics of the part_machine/type item is: 

Xxyz*[ A S, machine ^ ^type ^ has-type(y, z) ]• 

The predicate “has-type” in this expression is separable into the disjoint partition 
{(y, z)} because: 

J^(y, z) = has-type(y, z) 

If the predicate in an item’s semantics is separable into a partition then the next 
step is determine whether the entire item is separable into the component sets 
identified by that partition. It may be shown that: 

partjnachine/type = part ® { 0 } machine/type 

This decomposition is shown in Fig. 6.9. This decomposition is simpler than 
the decomposition shown in Fig. 6.7. The decomposition shown in Fig. 6.7 
may be derived from the non-disjoint partition {(x, y), (y, z)} where ‘y’, as the 
common variable between the two elements in the partition, determines the form 
of the decomposition that is ® {machine}- 

A decomposable item’s semantics can be phrased in such a way as to hide the 
fact that the item is decomposable. An example follows to illustrate this. 
Consider the item semantics: 

X,xyz®[ is-a[x:person-number] a is-a[y: street-address] a is-a[z:postcode] 

A has-address(x, y, z) ]• 
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Fig. 6.9 Another decomposition of the item part_machine/type 



where “has-address(x, y, z)” means “person ‘x’ has a house with street address ‘y’ 
and the post-code that applies to this persons house is ‘z’”. The way in which the 
expression is phrased masks the fact that postcode might be dependent on street 
address. If this item’s semantics is expressed as: 

Xxyz*[ is-a[x:person-number] a is-a[y:street-address] a is-a[z:postcode] 

A address-of(x, y) a postcode-of(y, z) ]® 

then the predicate in this item’s semantics is separable into the partition 
{(x,y),(y,z)}. This partition leads to an investigation of the decomposability of 
the item. This example is used frequently in discussions on functional dependen- 
cies in databases. 

The example considered above illustrates that the apparent separability of the 
predicate in an item’s semantics can not be relied on as a pointer to that item’s 
decomposability. When looking for decomposable items it is useful to have 
strategies that are based on other parts of an item’s specification besides the 
semantics. In the remainder of this section strategies are discussed that are based 
on the item’s set constraints. 

There is a fundamental distinction that determines two different types of item. 
This distinction is based on whether or not a given item represents an association. 
If an item does not represent an association then that item is a data item. An 
example of the normalisation of a data item is given above. If an item does repre- 
sent an association then that item is either an information item or a knowledge 
item. Suppose that a given item represents an association and that the association 
is functional. Items of this type may be classified by considering the structure of 
their set constraints. They may be classified by considering the candidate 
constraints that occur within their set constraints. 

Principle NF applies to items in general. If an item is an information item or 
a knowledge item then it represents an association. Associations are sometimes 
functional. Explicit associations represented as “if-then rules” are functional. 
Implicit associations represented as relations with a key are functional. Hence the 
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implications of the general Principle NF for those items that contain functional 
associations is relevant to conceptual models of real applications. 

The second strategy for identifying decomposable items from Principle NF is 
described. This strategy is Normalisation Strategy 1:2. Two other strategies are 
then derived from Principle NF. These strategies are related to the classical 
normal forms for information. No distinction is drawn between implicit and 
explicit functional associations. The Normalisation Strategy 1:2, and the two 
other strategies that follow it can be employed, for example, to normalise an 
information item using a knowledge item or vice versa. 

Items are classified below using the structure of the candidate constraints within 
their set constraints. Once again, the letters D, E and F represent the names of 
component sets. Suppose that: 

D = 

E={Ej,E2,..,E^} 

F={F^,F2,..,F^} 

Suppose that item A has the two component sets D and E. Item A is then denoted 
by A(D, E). The notation D <= E denotes that: 

{ Can(D., 

The notation C^[Gp G 2 ,.., Gj^] where each Gj is a term of the form Y <= X 
denotes that the set {G|, G 2 ,.., Gj^} consists of all of the valid candidate 
constraints on item A. Suppose that item C is decomposable by: 

C(D, E, F) = A(D, E) 5(E, F) 

where C^[D <= E] and C^[E <= F]. Then, using Principle NF on this single 
join decomposition gives Normalisation Strategy 1:2: 



Normalisation Strategy 1:2. Given item C, if the items A and B are not 
tautological, and the component sets D, E and F all non-empty with: 



C^[D <= E, E <= F] 
C^[D <= E] 

C^[E ^ F] 



then check whether: 

C(D, E, F) = A(D, E) (x)g J5(E, F) 

If it does then discard item C in favour of items A and B. 
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Normalisation Strategy 1:2 is illustrated in Fig. 6.10. If D, E and F are 
domains in a “three columned relation” called C then Normalisation Strategy 1:2 is 
a generalisation of the classical third normal form. The wisdom behind this 
normalisation strategy is that item C contains items A and B implicitly embedded 
within it. The tedious aspect of applying Normalisation Strategy 1:2 is checking 
whether: 

C(D, E, F) = A(D, E) 0g B(E, F) 
is valid. If: 

(Uni(D) A Uni(E))^ € 

(Uni(D))^ € 

(Uni(E))^ € 

then item C may well be decomposable in this way. 

A special case of Normalisation Strategy 1:2 is derived. This special case is a 
generalisation of the second classical normal form. To derive this special case 
from 1:2, let E 9 F and item C becomes C^[D <= F] and item B becomes 

C^[0]. 



Normalisation Strategy 1:3. Given item C, if the items A and B are not 
tautological, and the component sets D, E and F all non-empty with E ^ F and: 

C^[D <= F] 

C^[D <= E] 

C^[0] 

then check whether: 

C(D, F) = A(D, E) 0g B(¥) 

If it does then discard item C in favour of items A and B. 



Normalisation Strategy 1:3 is illustrated in Fig. 6.11. When applied to infor- 
mation, this strategy is the second classical normal form. Consider the special 
case when the semantics of item A is equivalent to the semantics of item C. In 
this special case Strategy 1:3 reduces to “...then discard item C in favour of item 
A.”. If (Uni(D))^ € and (Uni(D))^ € then this special case may well 

apply. This special case is applied to an example below. 

Normalisation Strategy 1:3 can be applied equally either to knowledge alone, to 
a mixture of knowledge and information, or to information alone. An example of 
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Fig. 6.11 Representation of the Normalisation Strategy 1:3 

the application of this strategy to knowledge follows. Consider the two items 
iteml and item!. The item value constraints and the item set constraints of iteml 
and iteml have been deliberately made simple. 



iteml[ ?tviV2WiW2XiX2yiy2ZiZ2*[( 

sells-for(xi :part-number, X2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y 1 :part-number, y2:dollar-amount) 

A has-type(zi:part-number, Z2: type-description) 

A part-mark-up(vi:part-number, V2:mark-up-factor) 

A type-mark-up(wi:type-description, W2:mark-up-factor) 

A((Xj=y,)A(xj=Zj)A(xj=Vj) 

A ((( Z2 = ‘tractor’ ) a ( w] = Z2 )) ^ (X2 = W2 x y2)) 
A (( Z2 = ‘car’ )-* (X2 = V2 X y2)) 

A ((( y2 > 100 ) A (1 000 < Zj < 2000)) 

-^ ( Z2 = ‘tractor’ ))]*, 

Xv 1 V2W 1 W2X ] X2y iy2Z 1 Z2*[T]*, 

(Canipart/sale-price, {part/cost-price, part/type, 

part/mark-up-factor, type/mark-up-factor}))^^^]] 



(rem2[ ?ixix2yiy2ziz2*[( 

sells-for(x 1 ;part-number, x2:dollar-amount) 

A costs(y 1 :part-number, y2:dollar-amount) 

A part-inark-up(z[:part-number, Z2:mark-up-factor) 

A ((( xj = y, ) A ( xj = Zj )) -^ (X2 = Z2 X y2))]*, 

^xix2yiy2Z|Z2*[T]», 

{\Jni(part/sale-price) a 

Caxi{part/sale-price, [part/cost-price, pan/rmrk-up-factor}))iig^2\ 
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Fig. 6.12 Representation of the Normalisation Strategy 1:4 



The two items iteml and item! are interesting for three reasons. First, the 
component set of iteml is a proper subset of the component set of iteml. If the 
two items are being used to deduce the selling price of parts then iteml is more 
general than iteml because iteml can be used for all types of part whereas iteml 
only works for car parts and tractor parts. Second, if the two items are being used 
to deduce the selling price of parts then iteml can be replaced by the simpler, and 
more general, iteml. Third, iteml contains the knowledge that “a part whose 
number is in the region (1 000, 1 999) and whose cost is more than 100 is a trac- 
tor part”, but iteml does not contain this piece of knowledge. 

The fourth normalisation strategy for items that contain functional associations 
is given. Like Normalisation Strategy 1:2 it is a generalisation of third classical 
normal form. 



Normalisation Strategy 1:4. Given item C, if the items A and B are not 
tautological, and the component sets D, E, F and G all non-empty with 
H 3 G u D and: 



C^[F <= H] 
C^[F <= G, E] 
C^[E <= D] 

then check whether: 



C(F, H) = A(E, F, G) B(E, D) 
if it does then discard item C in favour of items A and B. 



Normalisation Strategy 1:4 is illustrated in Fig. 6.12. It can be applied equally 
to information or to knowledge. The wisdom behind this strategy is that item C 
contains items A and B implicitly embedded within it. If either items Aox B are 
to change then, to preserve consistency, item C should be changed as well. Items 
A and B alone may not suffer from this difficulty. 

Normalisation Strategy 1:4 is a generalisation of the classical third normal form 
rule that is illustrated in Fig. 6.28. If G = 0 and H = D in the rule illus- 
trated in Fig. 6.12 then the structure of that rule reduces to the structure illustrated 
in Fig. 6.28. 
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Fig. 6.13 The information item item3 
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Fig. 6.14 The value set of item item3 
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Fig. 6.15 The knowledge item item4 



Normalisation can be applied to data, information or knowledge items, or to 
any combination of these. An example of how a knowledge item can be used to 
normalise an information item follows. This example is concerned with a wine 
shop’s pricing strategy. The sale price of a wine is related to the original cost 
price of that wine and to the period for which that wine has been held in stock. A 
wine that originally cost $2 and had been held for two years could now have an 
asking price of $7. This relationship could be represented by the information item 
item3 shown in Fig. 6.13 where “sell-now(x,y,z)” means “a wine that originally 
cost $x and has been held for y years sells now for $z”. The value set of this item 
could be as shown in Fig. 6.14. 

Suppose that the price that a wine sells for now is also dependent on the 
“value” of the wine, where the value is determined by the original cost and by the 
years for which the wine has been held. The relationship between ‘value’, ‘cost’ 
and ‘period held’ can be represented by the knowledge item item4 shown in 
Fig. 6.15. Further the relationship between ‘value’ and ‘sale price’ can be repre- 
sented by the information item item5 shown in Fig. 6.16. The value set of this 
item could be as shown in Fig. 6.17. 
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Fig. 6.16 The information item item5 
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Fig. 6.17 The value set of item itemS 

Information itemS fails to satisfy Principle NF and should be replaced by the 
information item item5 and the knowledge item item4. 

If a set of items satisfies the four normalisation strategies described above then 
that set of items does not necessarily satisfy the general Principle NF. 
Satisfaction of the four normalisation strategies introduced here does not necessar- 
ily lead to a normal conceptual model. It is natural to consider the extent to which 
satisfaction of Normalisation Strategy 1:2, Normalisation Strategy 1:3 and 
Normalisation Strategy 1:4 achieves a normal conceptual model. Normalisation 
Strategy 1:3 is concerned with removing functional associations that are subsumed 
by other functional associations, and Normalisation Strategy 1:2 is concerned with 
removing functional associations that can be constructed by combining two other 
functional associations. Hence Normalisation Strategy 1:2 and Normalisation 
Strategy 1:3 together insist that the functional associations chosen from those that 
have been identified for the normal model are the most fundamental of those identi- 
fied functional associations. These normalisation strategies are intended to draw 
attention to structures that may prevent a conceptual model from being normal. 



6.4 Normalisation of objects 



Section 6.3 discusses the normalisation of items and the explicit conceptual 
model. In this section the normalisation of objects is discussed. So Sect. 6.3 and 
this section together describe the normalisation of the implicit conceptual model. 

The general principle of normalisation Principle NF is expressed in terms of 
decomposition. It applies to both items, as discussed in Sect. 6.3, and to objects 
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that are discussed here [Debenham, 1993b]. Chapter 8 describes the construction 
of a normalised implicit conceptual model. To construct an implicit conceptual 
model that is in normal form. First gather all relevant facts about the application 
and represent them as a set of basis items and as a set of object operators. Second 
discard any items from the basis that are decomposable and discard any objects 
from the set of object operators that are decomposable. The remaining basis and 
set of object operators constitutes a normal implicit conceptual model. 

In this section various strategies for the normalisation of objects are described. 
These strategies are all of the form “if this test is satisfied by an object then inves- 
tigate whether that object can be decomposed”. They are all special cases of the 
general principle of normalisation. If all of these strategies are satisfied then this 
does not imply that the resulting implicit conceptual model is “normal”. These 
strategies are intended to capture some of the ways in which a collection of objects 
may not be normal. 

The general principle of normalisation requires that decomposable objects 
should be discarded. Using the notation of Sect. 4.7, this principle requires that: 

(A B)[A,xyz»[ E^(7 i(x, y)) a BE(7i'(y, z)) ]*, 

:^xyz»[ F^(7t(x, y)) a P^(7t'(y, z)) ]•, 

Ixyz«[G^(7t(x, y)) a G^(TC'(y, z))]*] 

should be discarded in favour of; 

A[ E^, F^, G^ ] and 

Eg, Fg, Gg ] 

provided that this composition is monotonic and that objects A and B are not 
tautological. 

The general principle of normalisation requires that: 

two-type[ X,P:D^Q:D^R:X^*?ixyz»[ Sp(x) a SQ(y) a 
S p(z) A has-type(y, z) ]*•, 

?tP;D*Q;DlR:X**^xyz*[ Vp(x) a VgCy) a Vp(z) ]•*, 
XP:D’Q:D'R:X‘»[Cp ^ Cq a Cp (Uni(P) a Uni(Q) a 
C an(R, {Q}))v(rwo-rype,P,Q)]*] 

should be discarded in favour of both the data object: 

compl XP:D^Q:D^«Xxy«[ Sp(x) a SQ(y) ]»®, 

>.P:D^Q:D**Xxy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) ]-, 

XP:DlQ:Dl*[Cp a Cq a (Uni(P) a Uni(Q))^(^^^p p ]• ] 
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and the information object: 

Sp(x) a SqCy) a has-type(x, y) ]*•, 
XP:XlQ:X'*\xy[ Vp(x) a VQ(y) ]••, 

;\,P;X*Q:Xl*[Cp a Cq 

A (Uni(P) A Can(Q, {P}))v (ftas-type,P,Q) 

This example is shown in the o-schema notation in Fig. 6.18. 

Given an object, an argument set of that object is a subset of the set of dummy 
tuple argument type pairs of that object. In Fig. 6.19 A, B and C are three 
object names, and X, Y and Z are the names of three argument sets of object C 
that may not be disjoint. Object C may be generated from objects A and jB by a 
single application of the join operator using the argument set indices {(2,1)}. If 
the decomposition of an object can be effected by a single application of the join 
operator then that decomposition is a single join decomposition. One strategy for 
applying the general principle of normalisation to an object in the o-schema 
notation is to look for structures of the form shown in Fig. 6.19. If such struc- 
tures are identified then investigate whether the semantics, value constraints and 
set constraints of object C permit that object to be represented as the join of 
objects A and B. That is, investigate whether A i)} ^ "The general 

structure of Fig. 6.19 can help to identify candidate objects to normalise. The 
ordering of the arguments within the argument sets X, Y and Z is of no signifi- 
cance. 
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Fig. 6.18 Decomposition of the object two-type 
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Fig. 6.19 General structure of a single join decomposition 



The recognition of decomposable objects may not be difficult. If a given 
object is decomposable then its semantics permits that object to be represented as 
the join of two other objects. As for items, it is shown below that a decompos- 
able object’s semantics can be phrased in such a way as to hide the fact that the 
object is decomposable. A strategy for the identification of decomposable objects 
is to examine an object’s semantics expression and to note the extent to which the 
predicate in that expression is separable. An object’s semantics is an expression 
of the form: 




where the Xj^ are one of X, D, I or K for l<k<j. The predicate J may be separa- 
ble in the sense defined in Sect. 6.3. 



Normalisation Strategy 0:1. If the predicate in an object’s semantics is 
separable then investigate whether that object is decomposable into objects 
containing the argument sets identified by the separability of that predicate. 



The semantics of the two-type object is: 

XP:D^Q:D^R:X^«Xxyz®[ Sp(x) a SgCy) a Sp(z) a has-type(y, z) ]•« 

The predicate in this expression is separable into the partition {(x, y), (y, z)} 
because: 

Jl(x) = T(x, y) 

J2(y, z) = has-type(y, z) 

where T is the constant true predicate. If the predicate in an object’s semantics is 
separable into a partition then the next step is determine whether the entire object 
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Fig. 6.21 The object address-is 
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is decomposable using the argument set indices identified by that partition. As is 
shown above: 

twO‘type = comp 1)} has-type 

This decomposition is shown in Fig. 6.18. Another decomposition may be 
derived from the partition {(y, z)} because Jj(y, z) = has-type(y, z). This 

decomposition is simpler than the decomposition shown in Fig. 6.18. This 
decomposition is shown in Fig. 6.20. 

A decomposable object’s semantics can be phrased in such a way as to hide the 
fact that the object is decomposable. Consider the object address4s illustrated in 
Fig. 6.21. The predicate “has-address(x, y, z)” means “person ‘x’ has a house 
with street address ‘y’ and the post-code that applies to this persons house is ‘z’”. 
The way in which the semantics expression is phrased masks fact that postcode is 
functionally dependent on street address. Alternatively if this object’s semantics is 
expressed as shown in Fig. 6.22, where ‘address-of and ‘postcode-of are as 
defined in Sect. 6.3, then the predicate in this object’s semantics is separable. 
The observation that this predicate is separable leads to an investigation of the 
decomposability of this object. The decomposition of the semantics of an item 
instance of the object address-is is discussed in Sect. 6.3. 
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Fig. 6.22 The object address4s showing an alternative semantics 



If the predicate in an object’s semantics is separable then this does not necessar- 
ily mean that that object is decomposable. So when looking for decomposable 
objects it is useful to have strategies that are based on other parts of an object’s 
specification besides its semantics. The remainder of this section discusses other 
strategies that are based on the object’s set constraints. 

There is a fundamental distinction between two different types of object. This 
distinction is based on whether or not an object represents an association. If an 
object does not represent an association then that object is a data object. If an 
object does represent an association then that object is either an information object 
or a knowledge object. The special case is considered when an object represents an 
association and that association is functional. Objects in this special case can be 
classified by the structure of their set constraints. They can be classified by the 
structure of the candidate constraints that occur within their set constraints. 

Principle NF applies to objects in general. If an object is an information 
object or a knowledge object then it represents an association. Associations are 
sometimes functional. Explicit functional associations can be represented as 
“if-then rules”. Implicit functional associations can be represented as relations 
with a key. The general Principle NF is applied to those objects that contain 
functional associations. A second strategy for identifying decomposable objects is 
derived from Principle NF. This strategy is Normalisation Strategy 0:2. Two 
other strategies are derived from Principle NF. These other strategies are related to 
the classical normal forms for information. No distinction is drawn here between 
implicit and explicit functional associations. So the Normalisation Strategy 0:2, 
and the two other strategies that follow it can be employed, for example, to 
normalise an information object using a knowledge object or vice versa. 

Objects are classified below according to the structure of the candidate 
constraints within their set constraints. X, Y and Z are the names of argument 
sets. Suppose that: 
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X= {X^,X2,..,X^} 

Y={Yi,Y2,..,Y^} 

Z= [Zj,Z2,..,Z^} 

Suppose that object A has the two argument sets X and Y. Object A is then 
denoted by A(X, Y). The notation X <= Y denotes that: 

{ Can(X., all i=l,..,p} 

The notation C^[Gp 02’**’ ^^ere each Gj is a term of the form Y <= X 
denotes that the set {Gp G 2 ,.., Gj^} consists of all of the valid candidate 
constraints on object A. Suppose object C is decomposable by: 

C(X,Y,Z) = A(X,Y) ®{(2,i)} W Z) 

where C^[X <= Y] and C^[Y <= Z]. Normalisation Strategy 0:2 is derived by 
applying Principle NF to this single join decomposition. 



Normalisation Strategy 0:2. Given object C, if the objects A and B are 
not tautological, and the argument sets X, Y and Z all non-empty with: 

C^[X <- Y, Y <= Z] 

C^[X <= Y] 

C^[Y <= Z] 

then check whether: 

C(X,Y,Z) = A(X,Y) B(Y,Z) 

If it does then discard object C in favour of objects A and B. 



Normalisation Strategy 0:2 is a generalisation of classical third normal form 
because any item instance of it becomes Normalisation Strategy 1:2. The wisdom 
behind this normalisation strategy is that object C contains objects A and B 
implicitly embedded within it. A special case of Normalisation Strategy 0:2 is 
derived. This special case is a generalisation of second classical normal form. To 
derive this special case from Normalisation Strategy 0:2, let Z be Y u W and 
object C becomes C^[X <= (Y, W)] and object B becomes Cgm. 
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Normalisation Strategy 0:3. Given object C, if the objects A and B are 
not tautological, and the argument sets X, Y and W all non-empty and: 


C^[X <= (Y, W)] 




C^[X <= Y] 








then check whether: 




C(X,Z) = A(X, Y) ®{(2,1)} 


B(Y, W) 


If it does then discard object C in favour of objects A and B. | 



When applied to information. Normalisation Strategy 0:3 is the second classi- 
cal normal form. Consider the special case when the semantics of object A is 
equivalent to the semantics of object C. In this special case Strategy 0:3 reduces 
to “...then discard object C in favour of object A.”. The application of this 
special case is illustrated below. 

Normalisation Strategy 0:3 applies equally to knowledge, to a mixture of 
knowledge and information, and to information alone. An example of the applica- 
tion of this strategy to knowledge follows. Consider the two objects shown in 
Fig. 6.23. The object value constraints and the object set constraints for those 
two objects have been deliberately made simple. 

The two objects shown in Fig. 6.23 are interesting for three reasons. First, 
the argument set of object! is a proper subset of the argument set of objectl. 
If the two objects are being used to deduce values of the first argument then 
objectl is more general than objectl because objectl does not refer to any 
constants whereas objectl refers to ‘car’ and ‘tractor’. Second, if the two objects 
are being used to deduce values of the first argument then objectl can be replaced 
by the simpler, and more general, objectl. Third, objectl contains the knowl- 
edge that: 

(( x> 100 ) A (1 000 < y < 2 000)) ( z=‘tractor’) 

but objectl does not contain this piece of knowledge. 
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Fig. 6.23 The objects objectl and objectl 



The fourth normalisation strategy for objects that contain functional associa- 
tions is described. Like Normalisation Strategy 0:2 it is a generalisation of third 
classical normal form. 



Normalisation Strategy 0:4. Given object C, if the objects A and B are 
not tautological, and the argument sets V, W, X, Y and Z all non-empty with 
W 3 V u X and: 

C^[Z <= W] 

C^[Z <= V, Y] 

C^[Y <= X] 

then check whether: 

C(Z,W) = A(Y,Z,V) B(Y, X) 

If it does then discard object C in favour of objects A and B. 
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Fig. 6.24 The information object object3 



Normalisation Strategy 0:4 can be applied equally to information or to knowl- 
edge. The wisdom behind this strategy for normalisation is that object C contains 
objects A and B implicitly embedded within it. If either objects A ov B are 
modified then, to preserve consistency, object C would have to be modified as 
well. Objects A and B alone may not suffer from this difficulty. 

Normalisation Strategy 0:4 is a generalisation of the classical third normal 
form rule that is illustrated in Fig. 6.28. If V = 0 and W = X in 
Normalisation Strategy 0:4 then the structure of that strategy reduces to: 

C^[Z <= X] 

C^[Z <= Y] 

C^[Y <= X] 

This structure is the structure of the classical third normal form as illustrated in 
Fig. 6.28. 

Normalisation can be applied to data, information or knowledge objects, or to 
any combination of these. An example of how a knowledge object can be used to 
normalise an information object follows. This example is concerned with a wine 
shop’s pricing strategy. The sale price of a wine is related to the original cost 
price of that wine and to the period for which that wine has been held in stock. 
This relationship can be represented by the information object objects shown in 
Fig. 6.24 where “sell-now(x,y,z)” means “a thing that originally cost $x and has 
been held for y years sells now for $z”. 

Suppose that the price that a wine sells for now is also dependent on the 
“value” of the wine. The value of a wine is determined by the original cost and by 
the years for which that wine has been held. The relationship between ‘value’, 
‘cost’ and ‘period held’ is represented by the knowledge object object4 shown in 
Fig. 6.25. The relationship between ‘value’ and ‘sale price’ is represented by the 
information object objects shown in Fig. 6.26. So the knowledge objects 
fails to satisfy Principle NF and should be replaced by the information object 
objects and the knowledge object ohject4. 

If a set of objects satisfies the four normalisation strategies described above 
then that set of objects does not necessarily satisfy the general Principle NF. 
Satisfaction of these four normalisation strategies does not necessai'ily lead to a 
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Fig. 6.25 The knowledge object object4 
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Fig. 6.26 The information object objects 

normal conceptual model. It is natural to consider the extent to which satisfaction 
of Normalisation Strategy 0:2, Normalisation Strategy 0:3 and Normalisation 
Strategy 0:4 achieves a normal conceptual model. Normalisation Strategy 0:3 is 
concerned with removing functional associations that are subsumed by other func- 
tional associations, and Normalisation Strategy 0:2 is concerned with removing 
functional associations that can be constructed by combining two other functional 
associations. So Normalisation Strategy 0:2 and Normalisation Strategy 0:3 
together insist that the functional associations chosen from those that have been 
identified for the normal model are the most fundamental of those identified func- 
tional associations. These normalisation strategies are intended to draw attention 
to structures that may prevent a conceptual model from being normal. 

Given a basis of normal data items and a set of normal object operators then 
the resulting set of items that can be constructed from this basis and those object 
operators is normal. 



6,5 Classical normal forms 



In this section the “Classical Normal Forms” are discussed. This discussion is 
illustrated using items, objects and traditional representation formalisms. 

Suppose that item I has the three component sets D, E and F. Item I is 
denoted by /(D, E, F). Consider the different ways in which the item I = 
7(D, E, F) can be decomposed into two sub-items Ij and I 2 by: 
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/(D,E,F) = /^(D, E) (8)e /^(E, F). 

If two items are joined on the component set that consists of all of their identical 
components then the subscript of the join operator may be omitted. If this is so 
then the above expression may be presented simply as: 

/(D,E,F)= /2(D, E) ® 7/E, F). 

Section 6.3 describes various strategies for the normalisation of items. Three of 
those strategies are characterised by the different ways in which the candidate 
constraints are present in an item’s set constraints. This section describes other 
ways in which an item / can be decomposed. These other ways are also cate- 
gorised by the different candidate constraints that are present in the set constraints 
of/. 

If item / has two component sets: 

D = {D^,D2,..,D^} 

E = {Ej, E^} 

then the notation D <= E denotes Can(D^., {E j , E 2 ,.^, E ^} ) for all 
i = l,..,p. The notation Cj[H|, Hj^] where each Hj is a term of the form 
Y <= X denotes that the set {H|, Hj,} contains all of the valid candidate 
constraints on item A. 

If an item has two component sets such that one of these component sets is in 
a candidate constraint for the other component set then that item is said to contain 
3. functional association. If the component sets D and E in item I are candidates 
for component F then item / contains a functional association between its comjpo- 
nents. If the set constraints of I contains the expression Can(F, D u E) then 
this is denoted by Cj[F <= (D, E)]. 

Given an item I with three component sets D, E and F, such that: 

/(D, E, F) = /2(D, E) ® Ij{E, F). 

three different cases are identified: 

® there are no functional associations in /; 

® the functional associations in I are only between pairs of D, E and F, and 
® there is at least one functional association in I of the form Z <= (X, Y). 

Consider the first case, if there are no functional associations in I then: 



C;[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ] 
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Fig. 6.27 Second case for decomposition of a three component item 
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Fig. 6.28 Classical third normal form 
and the decomposition: 

7(D, E, F) = /2(D, E) 0 /^(E, F) 4NF 

is classical fourth normal form. 

Consider the second case when the functional associations in I are only between 
pairs of D, E and F. The specification of functional associations between pairs of 
D, E and F may be represented by entering arrows on the arcs shown in Fig. 6.27. 
Removing unnecessary duplications, these arrows may be entered in five different 
ways: 

C/E<=D], C^^[E<=D], Cj^{0 ] 

C/D<=E], C^^[D<=E], ] 

Cj{ E <= F, E <= D ], E <= D ], Cj^{ E <= F ] 

C^[ F <= D, F <= E, E <= D ], E <= D ], Cj^[ F <= E ] 3NF 

Cj[ F <= E, D <= E ], Cj^[ D <= E ], Cj^[ F <= E ] 

These five different ways each represent a valid decomposition but only the fourth 
is non-trivial. It is the well known classical third normal form and is illustrated in 
Fig. 6.28. 

Consider the third case in which there is at least one functional association in / 
of the form Z <= (X, F). Removing unnecessary duplications, this may occur in 
three different ways: 
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Cj[ E <= (F, D), D <= E ], Cj^[ D <= E ], Cj^[ 0 ] BCNF 

C^[ F <= (D, E), D <= E ], D <= E ], Cj^[ 0 ] 

C^[ D <= (E, F), D <= E ], D <= E ], Cj^[ 0 ] 2NF 

These three different ways each represent a valid decomposition but only the first 
and the third are non-trivial. They are the well known classical Boyce-Codd 
normal form and the classical second normal form respectively. They are illus- 
trated in Fig. 6.29. 

The different ways in which an item of three component sets can be decom- 
posed into two items each of which has two component sets by: 

/(D,E,F)= /^(D, E) (8) //E, F). 

are given above. The only other way that an item of three component sets can be 
decomposed is by: 

7(D, E, F) = /^(F, D) ® /2(D, E) 0 7^(E, F). 

If there are no functional associations present in 7 then this decomposition 
becomes: 

C;[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], 0 ], 0 ] 5NF 

This decomposition is the classical fifth normal form. Further if there are 
functional associations present in / then it may be shown that the decomposition 



7(D, E, F) = /^(F, D) ® /2(D, E) ® 7^(E, F). 
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reduces to one of the decompositions given above. 

In the preceding discussion four of the classical normal forms are derived from 
the decomposition: 

/(D, E, F) = /^(D, E) 0 7^(E, F). 
as follows: 

4NF C/[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], C;^[ 0 ] 

3NF C^[ F <= D, F <= E, E <= D ], E <= D ], Cj^[ F <= E ] 

BCNF C^[ E <= (F, D), D <= E ], D <= E ], 0 ] 

2NF Cj[ D <= (E, F), D <= E ], D <= E ], Cj^[ 0 ] 

and one of the classical normal forms was derived from the decomposition: 

7(D, E, F) = /j(F, D) ® /2(D, E) ® Ij(E, F). 

as follows; 

5NF Cj[ 0 ], 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], 0 ] 

These classical normal forms apply equally well to knowledge as to information. 
The different possible functional associations in the decomposition: 

7(D, E, F) = 72(D, E) 0 7^(E, F). 

lead to the classical second, third, fourth and Boyce-Codd normal forms. The only 
way that the decomposition: 

7(D, E, F) = 7^(F, D) 0 72(D, E) 0 Ij(E, F). 

does not decompose into two components leads to the classical fifth normal form. 
So the classical normal forms provide a complete characterisation of the ways that 
an item of three component sets may be decomposed. 

The principle of normalisation applies to data, information and knowledge. 
The classical normal forms may be applied to the normalisation of knowledge. 
The knowledge in a conceptual model is a representation of the explicit functional 
associations in the application. The first, second and third classical normal forms 
concern items that contain functional associations. So they may be applied to 
knowledge that is in an “if-then” form. The dependency diagram notation may be 
used to represent functional associations present in knowledge in an “if-then” 
form. So the first three classical normal forms, when applied to knowledge. 
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Fig. 6.30 An explicit functional association shown on a dependency diagram 

restrict the forai that the explicit functional associations may have. Such an asso- 
ciation denoted on the dependency diagram in Fig. 6.30. 

Before giving examples of how the classical normal forms may be applied to 
knowledge some fundamental correspondences between information and knowledge 
are considered. First, both information and knowledge are representations of func- 
tional associations. Information is concerned with implicit functional associa- 
tions. Knowledge is concerned with explicit functional associations. So the 
notion of a relation in a database corresponds to the notion of a group in a knowl- 
edge base. A domain in a relation corresponds to a predicate in a group. A key of 
a relation corresponds to a set of body predicates of a group. The non-key domain 
in a relation corresponds to the head predicate of a group. The set of tuples that 
belong to a relation corresponds to the members of the value set of a group. 
These fundamental correspondences between information and knowledge show how 
the classical normal forms for information may by analogy be applied to knowl- 
edge. 

The classical normal forms for information are well established. See [Date, 
1995] and [Kent, 1983]. The notions of “normal” and “normal form” as they are 
defined in Sect. 6.2 may not appear to be related to the result of applying the 
classical normal forms to a relational model. If a database is normal in the sense 
that it contains the representation of normal items then it satisfies the classical 
normal forms. If a database satisfies the classical normal forms then it is not 
necessarily normal in the sense defined here. The notion of normal given here is 
stronger than the classical concept of normality. Further, the notion of normal 
given here applies to knowledge-based systems as well as to conventional database 
systems. 

With respect to the role of normalisation discussed in Sect. 6.2 the classical 
normal forms are a process of “selection”. That is, classical normalisation is a 
process of selecting the acceptable facts from a pool of all valid facts. So from a 
pool of “all valid facts” a subset is chosen. This subset contains those facts that 
have been selected from the pool to become part of the “normalised” model. 

The prevention of update anomalies is a key motivation for the normalisation 
of knowledge-based systems. The basic rationale behind the specification of 
normal forms for data, information and knowledge is that in a “good” model (but 
not necessarily in a good implementation) of an application, the execution of a 
maintenance task should be simple. A modification to any particular item in the 
conceptual model, together with corresponding modifications to any other items to 
which that particular item is joined by a coupling relationship, should not violate 
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the consistency of that model. If the conceptual model is normal then the only 
coupling relationships in it are those relationships that cannot be removed. In that 
sense the normalised conceptual model is a “good” model to support maintenance. 

A loose interpretation follows of the “classical” normal forms. In this context 
a classical model consists of a data model and an information model only. 
Information is implicit functional associations between items of data. The prob- 
lem of modelling the information in an application is the problem of representing 
“well” the real, implicit functional associations in that application using relations. 

A real, implicit functional association may be represented using a relation. If 
an implicit functional association has a uniqueness constraint on all but one of its 
component data items then the domains corresponding to those data items may be 
selected as the key and that implicit functional association may be represented as a 
function passing from those key domains to the single non-key domain of the rela- 
tion. This is shown in Fig. 6.31 where r is the “representation mapping”. In 
this example the “real” functional association is represented in the relation as a 
functional association from the two key domains to the single non-key domain. 
The classical normal forms are principally concerned with the functional structure 
of the selected functional associations. The first, second and third classical normal 
forms are concerned with the properties of the function from the key domains to 
the non-key domain, and the fourth and fifth classical normal forms are concerned 
with the structure of the key domains. This is shown in Fig. 6.32. 
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Fig. 6.31 Relations represent “real” explicit functional associations 




Fig. 6.32 Role of the classical normal forms 





Fig. 6.34 Knowledge item '[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up T 

6.5.1 First classical normal form 

In traditional database technology, the first classical normal form asserts that the 
representation of a functional association between a collection of real things must 
itself be a function. The represented function can only have single things as 
values. In the example shown in Fig. 6.33 there are three labels in population B 
corresponding to the label a^ in population A. So the first classical normal form 

requires that the association shown in Fig. 6.33 should not be selected. 

In terms of items and objects, the first classical normal form states that candi- 
date constraints may only represent single valued functions. Consider the knowl- 
edge item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] illustrated in Fig. 6.34. One 
of three functional interpretations of this item can be implemented as the group: 

part/sell-price <= part/buy-price, mark-up 

This group can be realised as the single clause: 
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Fig. 6.35 Second classical normal form 



2NF 



F 



part/sell-price( x, y ) part/buy-price( x, z ), is-a[w:mark-up-factor] 
y = z X w 

For this item the first classical normal form requires that its value set contains at 
most one member containing any given values for both “part/cost-price” and 
“mark-up”. 

6.5.2 Second classical normal form 

The second classical normal form as it is usually presented for relations asserts 
that in the representation of an implicit functional association, the functional 
association must not contain another “sub” functional association that is from a 
subset of what is to be represented as the key domains to the non-key domains. 
This is generalised to the forai for items: 

2NF Cj[ D <= (E, F), D <= E ], Cj^[ D <- E ], Cj^[ 0 ] 

This form is illustrated in Fig. 6.35. This normal form requires that item I 
should be replaced by items Ij and I 2 if the stated conditions hold. 

Examples illustrating the application of the second classical normal form to 
database relations may be found in any good book on database design. Consider 
the items illustrated in Fig. 6.36. The second classical normal form requires that 
item / should be replaced by items Ij and / 2 . 

The second classical normal form applied to knowledge objects states, for 
example, that ohjectl shown in Fig. 6.37 should be replaced by object!. The 
second classical normal form applied to groups states, for example, that if the 
group P <= Q, R is equivalent to the group P <= Q then the first group 
should be discarded in favour of the second group. 

6.5.3 Third classical normal form 

The third classical normal form as it is usually presented for relations asserts that 
in the representation of a functional association, the functional association must 
not contain another “sub” functional association that is from a set of non-key 
domains to another non-key domain. This normal form is generalised to: 
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Fig. 6.36 Item template for second classical normal form 
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Fig. 6.37 Second classical normal form applied to objects 
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3NF Cj[ F <= D, F <= E, E <= D ], E <= D ], Cj^[ F <= E ] 

This form is illustrated in Fig. 6.38. This normal form requires that item I 
should be replaced by items Ij and 1 2 if the stated conditions hold. 

Examples of the application of the classical third normal form to information 
can be found in any good book on database design. The third classical normal 
form applied to knowledge objects states, for example, that ohjectl shown in 
Fig. 6.39 should be replaced by ohjectl and object!. That is: 
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Fig. 6.38 Classical third normal form 
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Fig. 6.39 Classical third normal form applied to three objects 
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objectl = objects ® object! 

Fig, 6.39 is complex. The clue to identifying classical third normal form is in 
the structure of the object set constraints that are a representation of the arrows on 
the diagram shown in Fig. 6.38. 

The third classical normal form applied to groups states, for example, that 
given the three groups: 

P <= R 
P <= Q 
Q <= R 

the first group should be discarded in favour of both the second group and the third 
group. Consider the clause group: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), part/type( x, v ), 
type/mark-up( v, w), y = (z x w) 

Suppose that buried within this clause group is the sub-rule that “the mark-up 
factor for a spare part is the mark-up factor associated with that spare part’s type”. 
This sub-rule can be implemented as: 

part/mark-up( x, y ) ^ part/type( x, z ), type/mark-up( z, y ) 

This clause shows that the first clause group breaches the third classical normal 
form and should be replaced by the second clause group and the following third 
clause group: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), 
part/mark-up( x, w), y = (zxw) 

The first of these three clause groups can be re-generated from the second and the 
third by resolution. This example corresponds to the structure illustrated in 
Fig. 6.39. To establish this correspondence, in objectl let the first argument 
correspond to “part/sale-price”, the second to “part/cost-price”, the third to 
“part/mark-up”, the fourth to “part/type” and the fifth to “type/mark-up”. The 
item form for this example is shown in Fig. 6.40. 

6.5.4 Boyce-Codd classical normal form 

The Boyce-Codd classical normal foim as it is usually presented for relations 
asserts that in the representation of a functional association, the only functional 
association present must be from the key domains to a non-key domain. This 
normal form is generalised to: 
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Fig. 6.40 Classical third normal form applied to three items 



BCNF C^[E<= (F, D), D<=E], C^^[D<=E], 0 1 

This form is illustrated in Fig. 6.41. The left diagram in Fig. 6.41 can not be 
generated from the right diagram. This normal form advises that if the stated 
conditions hold then investigate whether / = /; ® i 2' 

Examples illustrating the application of the Boyce-Codd classical normal form 
to database relations may be found in any good book on database design. Consider 
the items illustrated in Fig. 6.42. The Boyce-Codd normal form advises that the 
possibility of replacing item / by items Ij and I 2 should be investigated. 

Consider the fact “An organisation is staffed by ‘persons (pers)’. Each person 
holds one of three ‘jobs (job)’: ‘General Manager (GM)’, ‘Department Manager 
(DM)’ or ‘Worker (W)’. A person who holds the job of DM or W is an ‘employee 
(emp)’. Employees work in ‘departments (dep)’. There is one GM, and each 
department has one DM. Each employee has a ‘supervisor (super)’. The GM 
supervises the DMs. Each DM supervises the Ws who work in that DM’s 
department.” Suppose that four information items emp/super, pers/job, emp/dep 

E E E 

yllV = X* ® \ BCNF 

X \ 

D F D F 



Fig. 6.41 Classical Boyce-Codd normal form 
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and dep/man are identified. Consider the knowledge item shown in Fig. 6.43. 
The candidate constraints show a breach of Boyce-Codd normal form. Boyce-Codd 
normal form advises that the possibility of replacing this item by the two items 
shown in Fig. 6.44 should be investigated. 

In terms of a logic program implementation, the Boyce-Codd example shown 
in Fig. 6.43 and Fig. 6.44 may be interpreted as follows. If: 

emp/super(x, y) ^ pers/job(x, ‘W’), emp/dep(x, z), dep/man(z, y) 
emp/super(x, y) ^ pers/job(x, ‘DM’), pers/job(y, ‘GM’) [A] 

and: 

pers/job(x, ‘GM’) ^ emp/super(y, x), emp/super(z, y) 
pers/job(x, ‘DM’) emp/super(y, x), emp/super(y, z) 
pers/job(x, ‘W’) ^ emp/super(x, y), emp/super(y, z) 

then [A] breaches Boyce-Codd normal form. The replacement of [A] by: 

emp/dep(x, y) ^ dep/man(y, x) 

emp/dep(x, y) <- emp/super(x, z), dep/man(y, z) [B] 
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Fig. 6.42 Item template for Boyce-Codd classical normal form 
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Fig. 6.44 Possible normalised form of item in Fig. 6.43 
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should be investigated. In general when the Boyce-Codd normal form is applied to 
conventional relations dependencies may be lost. The same is true when the 
Boyce-Codd normal form is applied to knowledge. If [A] is deleted in the above 
example then neither of the two groups that remain enable emp/super to be 
derived. 



6.5.5 Fourth and fifth classical normal forms 

The fourth and fifth classical normal forms assert that in the representation of a 
functional association, that functional association must not be derivable from two, 
or three respectively, “sub” functional associations within itself. This is gener- 
alised to: 

4NF C^[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ] 

5NF Cj[ 0 ], 0 ], Cj^[ 0 ], 0 ] 

A relation P is in fourth normal form if it is not possible to group its key 
domains into three compound domains so that for some relations Q and R the if- 
and-only-if clause: 

P( X, y, z ) <-> Q( X, y ), R( y, z ) [1] 

defines all the tuples in relation P. If relation P contravenes fourth normal form, 
then it should be replaced by the two relations Q and R. The if-an-only-if clause 
[1] above can be represented as three single-clause groups: 

P( X, y, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), R( y, z ) [2] 

Q( X, y ) P( X, y, z ) [3] 

R( y, z ) ^ P( X, y, z ) [4] 

The three groups [2], [3] and [4] together form a complete cluster. This cluster 

can be represented as the item I shown in Fig. 6.45. There is nothing wrong with 
item /. Fourth normal form requires that because of the existence of item / item P 
should be discarded and should be replaced by items Q and R. Fourth normal form 
contains advice about the components of I and not about I itself. 

A relation P is in fifth normal form if it is not possible to group its key 
domains into three compound domains so that for some relations Q, R and S, the 
if-and-only-if clause: 

P( X, y, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), R( y, z ), S( z, x ) [6] 

defines all the tuples in relation P. If relation P contravenes fifth normal form, 
then it should be replaced by the three relations Q, R and S. The if-an-only-if 
clause [6] above can be represented as four single-clause groups: 
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Fig. 6.45 i-schema showing classical fourth normal form 



P( X, y, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), R( y, z ), S( z, x ) [7] 

Q( X, y ) ^ P( X, y, z ) [8] 

R( y, z ) ^ P( X, y, z ) [9] 

S( z, X ) ^ P( X, y, z ) [10] 



The four groups [7], [8], [9] and [10] together form a complete cluster. This 
cluster can be represented as the item / shown in Fig. 6.46. There is nothing 
wrong with item I. Fifth normal form requires that because of the existence of 
item / item P should be discarded and should be replaced by items 2, R and S. 
Fifth normal form contains advice about the components of / and not about I 
itself. 

Figs. 6.45-6.46 show items that describe classical fourth and fifth normal 
form. The items shown in both figures are complex. The clue to spotting fourth 
and fifth normal forms in both of these figures is in the unique pattern displayed 
by the item set constraints. 
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Fig. 6.46 i-schema showing classical fifth normal form 
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Fig. 6.47 i-schema that violates classical fourth normal form 



A natural generalisation of fourth and fifth normal forms is “if any item P with 
three component sets is in turn a component of another item / whose set 
constraints are as shown either in Fig. 6.45 or Fig. 6.46 then item P should be 
discarded in favour of the other component items of item F. 

To explore the implications of the fourth and fifth classical normal form to 
knowledge consider examples where the component items in Figs. 6.45-6.46 are 
knowledge items. The following example is in clausal logic. Suppose that: 

P(x,y,z) means “2^ = y = z + 10” 

Q(x, y) means “y = 2^” 

R(y, z) means “y = z + 10” 

then the logical relationship: 

P( X, y, z ) ^ Q( X, y ), R( y, z ) 

holds and the predicate P should be discarded in favour of the predicates Q and R. 
Also consider the item [P, Q, R] shown in Fig. 6.47. This item breaches fourth 
normal form and should be replaced by the items [P, Q] and [P, R]. 

Examples can be constructed to illustrate the application of fifth normal form 
to knowledge items, or the application of fourth or fifth normal forms to a combi- 
nation of information and knowledge items. 
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6.5.6 Summary of classical normal forms 

Taken together, the first, second, third, fourth and fifth normal forms for the rela- 
tional model attempt to assert that a relation should represent one and only one 
“real”, implicit functional association that is between those things that are repre- 
sented as the key domains and those things that are represented as the non-key 
domains. The first, second and third normal forms assert that each implicit func- 
tional association should not have buried within it another implicit functional 
association. The fourth and fifth normal forms assert that an implicit functional 
association should not have buried within it an explicit functional association. 

The classical fourth and fifth normal forms may be generalised. They may be 
applied to examine how items of knowledge could be buried within items of 
information. In a real working system the presence of a derived relation in the 
information model can pose as serious a threat to maintenance as a breach of 
fourth normal form. Consider the two groups [1] and [2]: 

item/sale-price( X, y ) item/cost-price ( x, z), y = z x 1.2 [1] 

item/cost-price( X, y ) ^ item/sale-price ( x, z), z = y x 1.2 [2] 

The cluster diagram for these two groups is shown in Fig. 6.48. So even if real- 
istic constraints have been specified, any attempt to modify either of the two 
relations item/sale-price’ and ‘item/cost-price’ or the cluster shown in Fig. 6.48 
could jeopardise the consistency of the model. In the absence of elaborate 

constraints, these two relations and the cluster taken together are not normal in the 

sense defined here. To obtain a normal model either the ‘item/cost-price’ relation 
together with group [\] or the ‘item/sale-price’ relation together with group [2] 
could be chosen. From either of these two choices a model can be selected that is 
compatible with the general deductive flow of the knowledge-based system. The 
deductive flow is established by the query and update types. So it is not possible 
to select a model for a knowledge-based system that is to support maintenance 
until the query and update types are specified and incorporated into the modelling 
process. 

The classical normal forms are principally concerned with the functional struc- 
ture of the represented implicit functional associations. Non-classical normal 
forms are discussed. These non-classical normal forms can be applied to data, 
information and knowledge, and to any combination of these. 




itcm/sale-price 



item/cost- price 



Fig. 6.48 Cluster diagram for groups [1] and [2] 
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Section 6.5 describes the classical normal forms as a complete characterisation of 
the non-trivial decomposition of items with three component sets. By considering 
decompositions of items with more than three component sets new, “non-classi- 
cal” normal forms can be derived for items [Debenham, 1993a]. The normal forms 
in this section are illustrated principally in terms of items. They could equally 
well be expressed in terms of objects. 

Suppose that item I has the four component sets A, B, C and D. Consider the 
different ways in which this item /(A, B, C, D) can be decomposed so that the 
decomposition does not reduce to the decomposition of items with three compo- 
nent sets. First consider the decomposition of item I into two sub-items I j and 

l 2 > The decomposition of a four component set item I into two sub-items may be 
achieved in a number of ways. It may be achieved by: 

/(A, B, C, D) = /^(A, B) 0 / 2 (B, C, D), and 

/(A, B, C, D) = 7^(A, B, C) 0 /2(B, C, D). 

Second consider the decomposition of item / into three sub-items Ip 1 2 and Ip 

The decomposition of a four component set item I into three sub-items may be 
achieved in a number of ways. It may be achieved by: 

/(A, B, C, D) = /^(A, B) 0 / 2 (B, C) 0 /^(C, D), and 

/(A, B, C, D) = //A, B, C) 0 /2(B, C, D) 0 /^(C, D, A) 

Third consider the decomposition of item / into four sub-items Ij, 1 2 , /j and /^. 
The decomposition of a four component set item I into four sub-items may be 
achieved in a number of ways. It may be achieved by: 

/(A, B, C, D) = //A, B) 0 /2(B, C) 0 /^(C, D) 0 /^(D, A) 

Consider the first of the two decompositions of a four component set item I 
into two sub-items given above. The different ways in which the rule of decom- 
position: 

/(A, B, C, D) = Ij(A, B) 0 /2(B, C, D) 

can be employed may be categorised by the different ways in which functional 
associations are present in I. Three different cases are: 

® there are no functional associations in /; 

® the functional associations in I are only between pairs of A, B, C and D, and 
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Fig. 6.49 The first decomposition of a four component set item 

® there is at least one functional association in I of the form Z <= (X, Y). 

The first and second of these cases reduce to classical normal forms. Consider the 
case when the functional association D <= (C, A) is present in /. If this func- 
tional association is present in I then one way in which functional associations 
may be present in I ^ and I 2 is: 



Cj[D <= (C, A), D <= (C, B), B <= A] 

C^^[B <= A] 

CjP <= (C, B)] 

This rule of decomposition is not equivalent to any of the classical forms intro- 
duced above. It is illustrated in Fig. 6.49. 

All of the above rules of decomposition for items can be applied to knowledge, 
information and data items. In the following example the rule illustrated in 
Fig. 6.49 is applied to knowledge items. Consider the item shown in Fig. 6.50. 
In this example the value constraints are trivial. To see that the rule illustrated in 
Fig. 6.49 applies to the item illustrated in Fig. 6.50 let ‘A’ be {part/type, 
type/mark-up}, ‘B’ be {part/mark-up}, ‘C’ be {part/cost-price} and ‘D’ be 
{part/sale-price } . That is 'part/mark-up' is the item introduced by the normalisa- 
tion process. The result of the normalisation process is shown in Fig. 6.51. The 
semantics of the [part/mark-up, part/type, type/mark-up] item in Fig. 6.51 is not 
trivial. 

The example illustrated in Figs. 6.50-6.51 may be shown in its object repre- 
sentation. This is given in Fig. 6.52. 

The non-classical normal form shown in Fig. 6.49 may be applied to less 
abstract representations than items and objects. First, applied to groups this 
normal form requires that the group: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, part/type, type/mark-up [1] 

should be replaced by the two groups: 
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Fig. 6.50 Non-normal item to illustrate the rule in Fig. 6.49 
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Fig. 6.51 Normal items for the item in Fig. 6.50 



part/mark-up <= part/type, type/mark-up [2] 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, part/mark-up [3] 

The wisdom behind the above rule for normalisation is that rule [1] contains 
rule [2] and rule [3] implicitly embedded within it. If either rule [2] or rule [3] 
changes then, to preserve consistency, rule [1] should be changed as well. Rule 
[2] and rule [3] alone may not suffer from this difficulty. 

Second applied to logic programming this normal form identifies the fact that 
the clause group: 
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Fig. 6.52 Object form of items in Figs. 6.50-6.51 



part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), part/part-type( x, v ), 

type/mark-up( v, w ), y = ( z x w ) [A] 

has buried within it the sub-rule that “the mark-up factor for a spare part is the 
mark-up factor associated with that spare part’s type”. This sub-rule can be repre- 
sented as the clause group: 

part/mark-up( x, y ) ^ part/type( x, z ), type/mark-up( z, y ) [B] 

Further clause group [A] also has buried within it the sub-rule that “the selling 
price of a spare part is the cost price of that spare part marked up by the mark-up 
factor associated with that spare part”. This sub-rule can be represented as the 
clause group: 



part/sale-price( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, z ), 

part/mark-up( x, w ), y = ( z x w ) [C] 

The normal form requires that clause group [A] should be replaced by clause 
groups [B] and [C]. 

All of the rules of decomposition for items can be applied to knowledge, 
information and data items. The rule illustrated in Fig. 6.49 is applied to infor- 
mation. Consider the items shown in Fig. 6.53. In this example the value 
constraints are trivial. The predicate “applies(x,y,z)” means “‘z’ is the discount 
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Fig. 6.53 Information items to illustrate the rule in Fig. 6.49 
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rate that applies to part ‘x’ when supplied to customer ‘y’”. The predicate 
“has-rate(x,y,z)” means “‘z’ is the discount rate that applies to part of type ‘y’ 
when supplied to customer ‘x’”. The predicate “has-type(x,y)” means “part ‘x’ has 
type ‘y’”. To see that the rule illustrated in Fig. 6.49 applies to the item illus- 
trated in Fig. 6.53 let ‘A’ be {part}, ‘B’ be {type}, ‘C’ be {customer} and ‘D’ be 
{discount}. That is 'type' is the item introduced by the normalisation process. 

The rule shown in Fig. 6.49 may be applied to less abstract representations 
than items and objects. First, expressed in relational form this normal form 
requires that the first relation in Fig. 6.54 should be replaced with the second and 
the third. Second, the example in Fig. 6.53 in relational form is illustrated in 
Fig. 6.55. If all three of those relations are valid then the rule illustrated in 
Fig. 6.49 requires that the first should be discarded in favour of the second and the 
third. The relations shown in Fig. 6.55 are in classical normal form. In that 
figure underlining is used to identify key domains. To see the significance of this 
principle to maintenance consider the example shown in Fig. 6.55. Suppose that 
the three implicit functional associations shown are valid, and suppose that a part 
is re-classified as belonging to a new ‘part-type’, and that this new part-type 
attracts a different discount rate for some customers. Then the 
‘part-customer-discount’ relation should be modified to reflect this change for every 
such part/customer pair. 

Consider the second rule of decomposition of a four component set item / into 
two sub-items noted above. The different ways in which the rule of decomposi- 
tion: 
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Fig. 6.54 Principle of Fig. 6.49 applied to relations 




Fig. 6.55 Relations for the items in Fig. 6.53 



/(A, B, C, D) = Ij(A, B, C) ® /2(B, C, D) 

can be employed may be categorised by the different ways in which functional 
associations are present in /. Three different cases are: 

® there are no functional associations in /; 

® the functional associations in / are only between pairs of A, B, C and D, and 
« there is at least one functional association in I of the form Z <= (X, Y). 

As with the previous rule of decomposition of a four component set item I into 
two sub-items, the first and second of these cases reduce to classical normal forms. 
Consider the case when the functional association D <= (C, A) is present in /. If 
this functional association is present in I then one way in which functional associ- 
ations may be present in 7y and 1 2 is: 

Cj[D <= (B, A), D <= (C, B), C <= (B, A)] 

C^^[C <= (B, A)] 

C^^[D <= (C, B)] 

This rule of decomposition is not equivalent to any of the classical forms intro- 
duced above. It is illustrated in Fig. 6.56. 
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Fig. 6.56 The second decomposition of a four component set item 
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Fig. 6.57 Non-normal item to illustrate the rule in Fig. 6.56 



The rule illustrated in Fig. 6.56 can applied to data, information or to knowl- 
edge items. In the following example that rule is applied to knowledge items. 
Consider the item shown in Fig. 6.57. In this example the value constraints are 
trivial. To see that the rule illustrated in Fig. 6.56 applies to the item illustrated 
in Fig. 6.57 to produce the items shown in Fig. 6.58 let ‘A’ be {part/mark-up} , 
‘B’ be {pan/cost-price}, ‘C’ be [part/sale-price} and ‘D’ be {part/profit}. 

This second non-classical normal form may be applied to less abstract represen- 
tations than items and objects. First, applied to groups this normal form requires 
that the group: 

part/profit <= part/cost-price, part/mark-up [1] 

should be replaced by the two groups: 

part/sale-price <= part/cost-price, part/mark-up [2] 

part/profit <= part/sale-price, part/cost-price [3] 

The wisdom behind this rule for normalisation is that rule [1] contains rule [2] and 
rule [3] implicitly embedded within it. If either rule [2] or rule [3] changes then, 
to preserve consistency, rule [1] should be changed as well. Rule [2] and rule [3] 
alone may not suffer from this difficulty. 
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[part/sale-price, pan/cost-price, part/mark-up] 
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Fig. 6.58 Normal items for the item in Fig. 6.57 



Second applied to logic programming this normal form identifies the fact that 
the clause group: 

part/profit( x, y ) ^ part/cost-price( x, w ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, u ), y = w x (u - 1) [A] 

has buried within it the sub-rule that “the sale price of a part is the cost price of 
that part multiplied by the mark-up-factor associated with that part”. This sub-rule 
can be represented as the clause group: 

part/sale-price( x, y ) <- part/cost-price( x, z ), 

part/mark-up-factor( x, w ), y = ( z x w ) [B] 

Further clause group [A] also has buried within it the sub-rule that “the profit on a 
part is the difference between the sale price of that part and the cost price of that 
part”. This sub-rule can be represented as the clause group: 

part/profit( x, y ) ^ part/sale-price( x, z ), 

part/cost-price( x, w ), y = z - w [C] 

The normal form requires that clause group [A] should be replaced by clause 
groups [B] and [C]. 

The normal form illustrated in Fig. 6.56 may also be applied to a mixture of 
information and knowledge. Suppose that in a retail organisation the (selling) 
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Fig. 6.59 Retail example 



price and cost of goods is recorded and data is kept on the demand for goods. 
Demand is measured by the mean number sold per day. At each review period the 
price of the goods is increased (or decreased) as specified by the information item 
'price/cost/demand/increase' shown in Fig. 6.59. Suppose that the concept of the 
“value” of a good is established by the knowledge item [price, cost, demand, 
value]. In Fig. 6.59 the knowledge item '[price, cost, demand, value]' and the 
information item 'value/price/increase' are also shown. To see that the normal 
form illustrated in Fig. 6.56 can be applied to this example let ‘A’ be 
{cost, demand), ‘B’ be {price}, ‘C’ be {value} and ‘D’ be {increase}. The normal 
form illustrated in Fig. 6.56 requires that the first item shown in Fig. 6.59 
should be replaced by the second and third items shown in Fig. 6.59. 

In terms of relations and groups, the retail example given in Fig. 6.59 requires 
that the relation price/cost/demand/increase should be replaced by the group 
defined by the purely computational predicate: 

value/demand/price/cost(w, x,y, z) ^ w = xx (y-z) 

together with the relation value/price/increase. The first item shown in Fig. 6.59 
has the knowledge expressed in the second item implicitly buried within it. This 
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normal form requires that the first item should be replaced by the information item 
'value/price/increase' also shown in Fig. 6.59. 

Sections 6. 3-6.6 present the normalisation of knowledge, and the unification 
of this notion with the ideas behind the normalisation of information. A question 
to consider is extent to which the normal forms for knowledge introduced in 
Sect. 6.5 are “complete”. A set of normal forms for information (or knowledge) 
is a complete set of normal forms if any collection of information (or knowledge) 
that satisfies those normal forms is “normal” in the sense defined above. 



6,7 Normal forms for groups 



In terms of groups the rules for normalising knowledge described above are all 
concerned with the normalisation of the functional flow from the body of the 
group to the head of the group. There is another “function” associated with groups 
that should also be “normal” in some sense. That function is defined by the 
logical implication from a clause group to the clauses derivable, using resolution, 
from that group. The way in which the group is constructed and the way in which 
recursion operates should also be “normal”. The normalisation of knowledge in 
this sense is considered briefly here. 

A knowledge item may be implemented as one or more groups. Groups have 
an inherent structure of their own in that the set of clauses that comprise a group 
together logically imply all of the clauses that can be derived from that group 
using resolution. For “groups” normality has two levels of meaning. First the 
groups must be in normal form. This is concerned with the normality of the 
associations within each group as described above. Second the function is defined 
by the logical implication in the groups should be in normal form. This second 
sense is concerned with the normality of the implication from the clauses in the 
group to the clauses derivable from the group by resolution. 

Consider the “normal form” that requires that “Any clause derivable from the 
clauses in a group using resolution should have a unique derivation”. A derivable 
clause is said to have a unique derivation from a group if there is one way in 
which that derivable clause may be deduced from the group using the conventional 
“left-right/backtracking” execution strategy of Prolog [Clark, McCabe & Gregory, 
1982]. If a clause can be derived from a given group in two different ways then it 
is possible that the group can be modified in a way that effects one of these derived 
clauses but not the other. Consider the group: 



itemysell-price( x, y ) <- item/cost-price( x, z ), y = z x 1 .2 
item/sell-price( ‘book’, 1.44) ^ 



[ 1 ] 
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Suppose that elsewhere it is established that item/cost-price( ‘book’, 1.20 ). 
Using group [1] it is possible to deduce that ‘book’ sells for $1.44 in two different 
ways. Group [1] constitutes a maintenance hazard. 



6.8 Summary 



* The term “normalisation” has three different meanings in common usage. 

® A single general principle of normalisation applies to items and to objects. 

« The single general principle of normalisation is expressed in terms of the 
decomposition of items and objects. 

® Strategies for normalising items and objects aim to identify those items and 
objects that are decomposable. 

• The classical normal forms provide a complete characterisation of the ways in 
which an item of three component sets may be decomposed. 

® Non-classical normal forms are rules of normalisation that do not reduce to the 
classical normal forms. 

® The structure of groups may be “normalised”. 




7 Specification 



7.1 Introduction 



The non-unified design methodology for knowledge-based systems described in 
Chap. 2 employs a non-unified representation for the conceptual model. That 
conceptual model consists of two separate parts: a model of the data and informa- 
tion things and a model of the knowledge things. In that methodology data, 
information and knowledge things are modelled and treated differently from each 
other. 

This chapter describes the first step in a unified design methodology. This step 
is “requirements specification” [Blair et al., 1994]. This unified methodology 
employs the unified representation for conceptual modelling developed in 
Chaps. 3 and 4. The requirements specification step makes extensive use of the 
r-schema format for describing items discussed in Sects. 5.3 and 5.4 [Debenham, 
1997a]. 

The requirements specification step contains two tasks. The first task is the 
“application representation” task that generates a high level view of the application 
called the “application description” [Lee, 1993]. The second task is the 
“requirements identification” task that generates the “requirements model” [Fensel, 
1995]. 

The application representation task consist of three sub-tasks. The first sub- 
task is the construction of the context diagram, which identifies the system bound- 
ary and the key players that interact with the system. These “players” may include 
other systems. The context diagram shows how “inputs” flow into the system, 
and how “outputs” flow out of the system. A strategy for constructing the context 
diagram is to identify the “major requirements”. The major requirements are those 
requirements that are in some sense the “most important”. When the design 
process for the major requirements is completed, the “next most important” set of 
requirements are identified. This process is not unduly repetitive. Having 
processed some of the requirements, the design of the system for subsequent sets 
of requirements is “hung onto” the design that has already been completed [Fensel 
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& Poeck, 1994]. Chapter 12 describes a case study. The design process in that 
case study makes two major passes through the design. The first pass is for a set 
of “major requirements” and the second pass is for the remaining requirements. 
The relevant sections of Chap. 12 may be read concurrently with Chaps. 7-11. 

The requirements identification task consists of five sub-tasks. The principal 
product of the requirements identification task is the requirements model. The 
requirements model contains a description of the system requirements. This 
description gives a view of the general shape of the system. The requirements 
model contains details of the sections of that model: 

® that can re-use existing systems or sub-systems; 

® that should be implemented in an imperative programming language; 

® that should be implemented as a knowledge-based system; and 
« that should be implemented as traditional DSS system. 

The requirements model contains other details too. 

The structure of the whole methodology is described. Then the requirements 
specification step is discussed followed by the description of item behaviour and 
the construction of r-schemas. Finally the two tasks of the requirements specifica- 
tion step are described in detail. 



12 Methodology structure 



The overall structure of the unified methodology is shown in Fig. 7.1, at the 
highest level of which is the “lifecycle”. The lifecycle is the way in which the 
“steps” of the methodology are applied throughout the whole design process. Each 
step involves as a series of “tasks”. Each task involves a series of sub-tasks. The 
tasks and sub-tasks employ various methods, guidelines and algorithms. Each 
step, and each task has an identifiable deliverable. 

“Incremental design” is a suitable life cycle model for large knowledge-based 
systems. Incremental design is the process of completely designing, and possibly 
implementing as well, a part of the system. Having dealt with that part the design 
process begins over again to include another part of the system and so on. 
Incremental design has the feature that part implemented systems are constructed 
and trialed comparatively quickly. “Incremental design” is seen in contrast to 
“sequential design”. Sequential design is the process of applying each step in a 
design methodology to its full extent before proceeding to apply the next step. 

In an incremental design a part of the system is identified and the whole design 
process is completed for it. Then another part is selected and the whole design 
process is completed for that part and so on. This leads to the description of the 
evolving design as being of the first, second, third, and so on, generation. The use 
of incremental design is particularly suitable for knowledge-based systems due to 
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Fig. 7.1 Structure of the unified methodology 



the “modular” nature of knowledge. Knowledge is modular in the sense that given 
an existing knowledge base, it is possible to add more rules to that knowledge 
base without necessarily modifying the existing rules. 

Sections 7.5 and 7.6 describe the two tasks that make up the requirements 
specification step. These two tasks construct the high level structure that governs 
the incremental design process. In an incremental design the requirements specifi- 
cation step is completed for part of the application and then the rest of the design 
process is completed for that part. Then the requirements specification step is 
completed for another part of the application and so on until the whole design is 
complete. The parts of the system are prioritised. The design process is applied 
to those parts in that priority order. During requirements specification the focus is 
on what is important to the structure of the system. So one way to prioritise the 
importance of the parts of the system identified in the context diagram is by the 
extent of their influence on the structure of the system. Another way to prioritise 
the importance of the various parts of the system is based on an estimate of the 
inherent value of the expertise embedded within them. The way the various parts 
of the system are arranged in priority order is determined by the context of the 
application. The way this priority order is established is not relevant to the 
discussion here. 

Section 7.5.2 describes the differentiation sub-task. The product of the differ- 
entiation sub-task is a set of “prime r-schemas”, which form the basis for the 
incremental design. The choice of lifecycle is not either incremental or sequential. 
The choice is the extent to which the incremental design should be applied. It 
may be prudent to complete the entire first requirements specification step incre- 
mentally using the prime r-schemas as a guide before considering the second 
system analysis step. 

An outline description of the steps in the unified knowledge engineering 
methodology follows. This description is independent of the choice of a sequential 
or incremental life cycle model. 
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® requirements specification. This step begins by constructing a rough, “broad 
brush” view of the application and ends with a “fairly complete” specification 
of the system requirements called the “requirements model”. The requirements 
model specifies both what is functionally required of the system and what is 
required of the system design. The requirements model addresses the maintain- 
ability of the final system. The requirements specification step is the subject 
of this chapter. 

* system analysis. This step begins with the requirements model and constructs 
a complete model of the system called the “conceptual model”. The conceptual 
model contains details of how the system can do what it is required to do. The 
conceptual model does not include implementation details of the form “what 
parts of the model are required to do the job, and what should be stored and 
what should be deduced”. The conceptual model is “non-functional and imple- 
mentation independent”. The conceptual model does not contain details of what 
the system is required to do. The specification of what the system is required 
to do is overlaid on the conceptual model using links from the requirements 
model. The system analysis step is the subject of Chap. 8. 

® system function. This step begins with the requirements model and the 
conceptual model and constructs the “functional model”. The functional model 
contains functional implementation details of the form “what parts of the 
conceptual model are required to do the job”. The functional model does not 
contain layout implementation details of the form “what should be stored and 
what should be deduced”. System function produces a model that can do 
something. That is, the functional model combines both the “what” and the 
“how” aspects of the system. The system function step is the subject of 
Chap. 9. 

® system layout. This step begins with the functional model and constructs the 
“internal model”. The internal model contains implementation details of the 
form “what should be stored and what should be deduced”. The internal model 
is a complete specification for the programmer. Given an internal model the 
programmer should require no further information to implement the system on 
any given platform. The internal model contains the system constraints and a 
procedure for maintaining the system. The maintenance procedure is an 
integral part of the design. System layout is the subject of Chap. 10. 

® system implementation. This step begins with the internal model and a speci- 
fied implementation platform and constructs the “physical model”. The physi- 
cal model is an implementation of the system. This implementation may 
include an implementation of the maintenance procedure for the system as well 
as the implementation of the system itself. System implementation is not 
discussed here. 

Each design step described above produces a deliverable that forms all or part of 
the input to the next design step. The entire unified methodology starts with an 
“application”. It is assumed that as much wisdom about the application as is 
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required is available. The methodology finishes with an implemented, maintain- 
able system. The deliverables for each design step are: 

* the requirements model, this is a functional and implementation independent 
representation of the system. The requirements model describes what the 
system should be able to do. 

® the conceptual model, this is a non-functional and implementation independent 
representation of the system. The conceptual model describes how the system 
can do what is asked of it. The specification of what the system should be able 
to do is provided by links from the requirements model. 

* iht functional model, this is a functional and implementation independent 
representation of the system. The functional model describes how the wisdom 
in the conceptual model may be employed to do what is required as described by 
the requirements model. 

* the internal model, this is a functional and implementation dependent repre- 
sentation of the system. The internal model describes how the functional 
model should be implemented. 

* the physical model that is an implementation of the system. 

The internal model provides a complete specification of the system and is the limit 
of the discussion here. The whole knowledge engineering process is shown in 
Fig. 12 [Gaines, 1987]. 

A principal concern of the unified methodology is to generate maintainable 
systems. A key decision that has to be made before commencing any knowledge 
engineering process is what, if any, of the product of the design will be retained 
and maintained to support system maintenance. At one extreme, the whole 
design, consisting here of the four design models, can be retained. At the other 
extreme, once completed the whole design can be discarded except for the physical 
model. This latter approach is sometimes known as the “seat of the pants” 
approach. This decision is primarily one of cost. The retention of the complete 
design as a superstructure to govern the maintenance process is desirable in theory. 
If one modification is made to the physical model that is not reflected in the design 
then the design may become inconsistent with the physical model. If a design is 
inconsistent with its physical model then the value of the design is reduced. If a 
decision is made to retain the complete design as a superstructure to govern the 
maintenance process then all maintenance operations should be fed through the 
design to emerge as maintenance tasks to be performed on the implemented 
system. 

The requirements specification step is the first step in the unified design 
methodology for knowledge-based systems. This step is the subject of this 
chapter. This step begins with the construction of a rough view of the application 
and ends with a “fairly complete” specification of the system requirements called 
the “requirements model”. This requirements specification step together with the 
second step in the methodology “system analysis” are illustrated in Fig. 7.3. For 
an incremental design. Fig. 7.3 is not a flow chart. In an incremental design the 
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Fig. 7.2 The knowledge engineering process 

specification of the application description is not finalised completely before work 
on the requirements model begins. Figure 7.3 shows that the requirements speci- 
fication step consists of two tasks. These two tasks are: 

® application representation. This task begins with the construction of an 
overview of the system requirements called the “context diagram”. This 
overview is then expanded into a fairly complete view of the system require- 
ments called the application description. The application description does not 
give all the details that would be required to implement the system. 

® requirements identification. This task is concerned with the identification of 
those things in the application description that are relevant to the system, and 
with the “classification” of those things. Those things are classified as to be 
implemented “by re-using an existing component”, or by constructing “a 
knowledge-based system component”, “a conventional programmed compo- 
nent” or a component constructed in some other framework [Mili et al., 1995]. 
In addition, sections of the system that are subject to regular maintenance are 
identified. This classified sub-set of the application description is the 
requirements model. 
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Requirements specification 



Fig. 7.3 The application description, requirements model and conceptual model 



Both the application description and the requirements model represent the 
system requirements. The application description and the requirements model are 
composed substantially of the description of the application using the r-schema 
notation. The business of constructing models using r-schemas is described in 
Sects. 7. 3-7.4. The structure of both the application description and the require- 
ments model are cascade decompositions of r-schemas. Each level in this cascade 
decomposition gives a view of more detailed features of the system requirements 
than the previous level. 



73 Item behaviour 



The r-schema view is introduced in Sect. 5.3. This view is used during the 
requirements specification step. An r-schema describes what a set of items is 
required to do [Dalai & Yadav, 1992]. Part of the r-schema representation is the 
r-schema’ s behaviour. The concept of “behaviour” is introduced in Sect. 5.3. 
Section 5.3 defines an item’s behaviour as a statement of “what” an implemen- 
tation of that item is to do in response to a particular type of request, but not 
“how” it is expected to do it. “Item behaviour” is described in more detail than in 
Sect. 5.3. This more detailed description is consistent with the “provisional” 
description given in Sect. 5.3.. Section 7.4 describes r-schema construction. An 
r-schema describes a set of items. A “behaviour” of an r-schema is a description of 
one variety of task that an implementation of the set of items described by that 
r-schema are expected to be able to perform. 

When an item is implemented, the implementation will “sit there” until it is 
asked to do something. A message that asks the implemented form of an item to 
do something is an item request. When the implementation of an item receives an 
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item request, it should do something specific and then should deliver an appro- 
priate message in response. Such a response message is an item response. An 
item request may be received by the item over some period of time. Some time, 
at or after the time that the item request begins to arrive at the item, the item 
begins to generate the item response. The item request should be fully received 
before the item response can be considered to be completely delivered. From the 
time that the item request begins to arrive to the time that the item response is 
fully delivered the item is active. What the item does while it is active is the item 
activity. This description of item behaviour is illustrated in Fig. 7.4. This 
description leads to three inter-related but separate “aspects” of item behaviour. 
These three aspects of item behaviour are: 

* the presentation of an item request; 

« the item activity, and 
® the delivery of an item response. 

These three aspects are not considered to be sequential. That is, bits of the item 
request may be presented after the item has become active, and bits of the item 
response may be delivered before the item ceases to be active. The behaviour of an 
item is described by describing these three aspects of item behaviour [Davis, 
1993]. The first aspect is the item request presentation, the second aspect is the 
item activity, and the third aspect is the item response delivery. The description of 
“item behaviour” is based on this idea. 

The implementation of an item may be expected to do a number of different 
things. In general an item request should tell the item what it is supposed to do. 
In the formal A,-calculus form of an item, an “item request” is presented to an item 
in the form of a tuple in which certain elements are variables and others are 
constants. In this formal presentation, the sequence of variables and constants 
“tells” the item what to do. Presenting the tuple (1234, y) as a formal item 
request to the part/cost-price item, as introduced in Sect. 3.5, might return the 
item response (1234, $1.23). In this example the structure of the item request has 
“told” the item to “retrieve the cost of part number 1234”. Another tuple might 
tell the part/cost-price item “to find a part that costs a given amount”. There are at 
least two different item activities that the part/cost-price item could be asked to 
perform. 

The collection of all item requests that ask an item to perform the same partic- 
ular activity is an item request type. The one particular activity that an item 
performs as a result of receiving an item request of a certain item request type is an 
item activity type. An item may be presented with an unbounded number of 
different possible item requests but only a finite number of different possible item 




Fig. 7.4 Item request, item activity and item response 
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request types. The collection of item responses to all of the item requests of a 
particular item request type is an item response type. An item behaviour is a 
description of the item request presentation, the corresponding item activity and 
the corresponding item response delivery for each item request type. Item 
behaviour is a set of linked triples of descriptions. There may be as many different 
item request types as there are different item behaviours. This definition of 
behaviour is consistent with the less detailed version given in Sect. 5.3. To 
complete the development of this description of “behaviour” requires a specifica- 
tion of how an item request presentation, an item activity and an item response 
delivery should be described. “Item behaviour” describes “what” an item is to do. 
“Item behaviour” does not describe “how” it is expected to do it. 

Three “aspects” of an item’s behaviour are identified above. There are five 
“perspectives” of each aspect that could be significant. These are the behaviour 
perspectives. The five behaviour perspectives are the five perspectives used 
customarily by journalists when describing things. Together the three aspects and 
five perspectives provide a complete framework within which item behaviour may 
be described. The five perspectives of each aspect of behaviour are: 

» what is it? For example, the request might be either a string of ten numbers, 
the entire contents of thirteen relations in a relational database, a chunk of 
expertise or a string of words. The item request type presentation should “tell” 
the item what form the item request type has. For example, the request type 
might be an Order Form, the activity type might be an Ordering Process, and 
the response type might be a Goods Delivery. If the request is a Car Order 
Form then the activity may be a Car Ordering Process, and the response may 
be a Car Delivery. 

® why is it happening? For example, the request might consist of a string of ten 
numbers and the reason that these numbers are being presented to the imple- 
mented item is because their mean and standard deviation is required. The item 
request type presentation should “tell” the item what to do. 

® who else is involved? For example the item request type might have been 
generated by “the Managing Director”, or by another item. For example, the 
item activity type may entail reference to a particular database. The “who” 
aspects of “item activity type” help to identify the item’s components. 

® when does it happen? For example a request might be generated on the first 
day of each month to produce a summary of the sales figures for the previous 
month. For example, the item activity type may have to be complete within a 
certain period of time. 

» where does it happen? For example a request might have been generated at a 
branch office in a distributed system. For example, the item activity type may 
have to be completed by a particular secure mainframe. 

The three aspects and five perspectives of item behaviour are summarised as a 
complete framework in Fig. 7.5. This complete framework can be used to 
describe “item behaviour”. Item behaviour is a description of the item request 
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Fig. 7.5 Perspectives and aspects of item behaviour 



presentation, the corresponding item activity and the corresponding item response 
delivery for each item request type. The framework is comprehensive. The 
detailed description of the behaviour of an item within this framework could be 
very elaborate. The requirements specification step is “working on the fly”, and 
may involve time spent in dialogue with the knowledge source [Samson & Wirth, 
1991]. The aim of this dialogue is to determine the overall “shape” of the system. 
Some aspects of the system description are identified as aspects that “are to be 
worked out later”. The resulting description of the system is necessarily incom- 
plete, and is probably inaccurate. Requirements specification attends to those 
features of an item’s behaviour that appear to be important. There is flexibility in 
the level of detail to which the framework may be applied to the description of an 
item’s behaviour. The salient features of the three aspects of behaviour are identi- 
fied for each item request type. Item behaviour only describes “what” an item is 
required to do and not “how” it might do it. 



7,4 r-schema construction 



The requirements specification step involves “fishing in the dark”. Requirements 
specification tries to form a picture of something that is known to exist but the 
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details of which are not known. The requirements specification process is often 
carried out together with the knowledge source. The knowledge source may have a 
view of what is required of the system. The knowledge source can be expected to 
know what the system should be able to do. The knowledge source does not 
necessarily know all the details of how the system might do it. The r-schema 
notation is suited to the description of the what. 

Suppose that a name for a body of wisdom is at least tentatively adopted. This 
name might refer either to a complex body of wisdom that represents a whole 
system or to sub-system as described in Sect. 3.8. This name is recorded as an 
r-schema’ s name. Suppose that the name identified is the ''Tax Act knowledge 
base’’. This name could refer to a complex body of wisdom. As this body of 
wisdom could be complex requirements specification tries to identify a single, 
succinct statement of what this body of wisdom is supposed to do within the 
general operation of the proposed complete system. This succinct statement is 
recorded as the r-schema’ s mission statement. The mission statement identified for 
the "Tax Act KB” r-schema could be “To provide an implementation of the Tax 
Act to suit the general requirements of individuals, corporations and taxation 
specialists.” 

Having identified the r-schema’ s name and mission statement, requirements 
specification then focuses on the r-schema’ s behaviour. To determine the 
r-schema’ s behaviour construct descriptions of particular types of job that the "Tax 
Act KB” is expected to do. These descriptions are constructed in terms of the 
framework consisting of the “item request types” and corresponding “item activity 
types” and “item response types”. This framework is described in Sect. 7.3. The 
detailed framework described should only be applied as far as it appears to be iden- 
tifying things of prime importance. There are no set criteria to decide which 
“things are of prime importance”. This decision has to be left to experience and 
good judgement. For example, something is of prime importance if it could have 
a significant impact on the structure of the system. Suppose that the "Tax Act 
KB” is required to: 

® advise on tax payable by an individual on the presentation of a correctly 
prepared profile of that individual; 

® advise on tax payable by a corporation on the presentation of a correctly 
prepared profile of that corporation, and 

® provide intelligent cross referencing to support requests to browse the Tax Act 
knowledge base. 

These three statements are recorded as that r-schema’ s behaviour. In this example 
the “when” and “where” aspects of behaviour are ignored. The description of an 
r-schema’ s behaviour constructed during requirements specification may not be 
complete or correct. Additional behaviours may be identified and subsequently 
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Having identified the r-schema’s behaviour then focus on the r-schema’s 
components. An r-schema represents a system, or sub-system, that does some- 
thing. Given an r-schema that represents a system, the things that that system is 
supposed to do are described in that r-schema’s behaviour. An r-schema’s compo- 
nents are the names of other r-schemas. An r-schema’s components represent sub- 
systems that also do something. An r-schema’s components are chosen to 
represent sub-systems that perform key sub-tasks of some or all of the tasks 
described in that r-schema’s behaviour. So the identification of an r-schema’s 
components provides a basis for the decomposition of the tasks described in the 
r-schema’s behaviour. This is the approach taken to the decomposition of tasks. 
The choice of components determines the way in which tasks are decomposed. 
For example components can be chosen so that tasks are decomposed in the same 
manner as they are performed in an existing manual or automated system. 
Alternatively, components can be chosen so that tasks are decomposed in a manner 
that hopefully leads to an efficient physical model. Further, components can be 
chosen so that tasks are decomposed in such a manner as to accommodate existing 
software modules leading to their possible reuse. There is considerable flexibility 
in the choice of components. The choice of components is an architectural 
decision. During requirements specification a dialogue alternates between consider- 
ing what has to be done and an outline specification of what is required to do it. 
The interpretation of the name, components and behaviour sections of an r-schema 
is described on Fig. 7.6. 

An r-schema’s behaviour describes what tasks that r-schema is required to do. 
The r-schema 's components identify the sub-systems that can perform key sub- 
tasks of these tasks. An r-schema’s components are not necessarily able to 
perform individually every behaviour of that r-schema. In general an r-schema’s 
behaviour either: 

• may be performed completely by one of that r-schema’s components, or 

• may be performed partially by one or more of that r-schema’s components, or 

• may be independent of that r-schema’s components. 

The decomposition process described in Sect. 7.5.3. Section 7.5.3 treats these 
three cases as follows. If an r-schema’s behaviour may be performed completely 
by one of that r-schema’s components then that behaviour is passed to that 
component. If an r-schema’s behaviour may be performed partially by one or 
more of that r-schema’s components then the contribution of those components to 
that behaviour is made explicit. If an r-schema’s behaviour is independent of that 
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Fig. 7.6 Interpretation of r-schema 
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r-schema’ s components then this may indicate that more components should be 
identified. 

Examples of the identification of r-schema components are given. The 
requirement “To relate cost and sale prices for parts.” could form the mission of a 
simple r-schema. This r-schema might be required “To deduce sale price from cost 
price” and “To deduce cost price from sale price”. These two requirements are two 
behaviours of that r-schema. The identification of the r-schema components 
follows from a view on the structure that can perform these two tasks. During 
requirements specification items are not described in detail. The identification of 
item structure is concerned with the identification of those things that the item 
“associates”. Suppose that in this example “buying price can be deduced from 
selling price using a universal mark-up factor, and vice versa” then three compo- 
nents could be identified that are ''part/sale-price'\ ''part/cost-price'' and ''mark-up'\ 
The requirement “To estimate the income tax payable by an individual” could form 
the mission of an r-schema. This r-schema might be required to “Given access to 
an individual to interactively generate an estimate of the income tax payable by 
that individual.”. This requirement is a behaviour of that r-schema. The r-schema 
components are identified by forming a view on the structure that can perform this 
task. Suppose that the decomposition of tasks is to be based on the way in which 
these tasks are presently performed in an existing manual system. In that manual 
system, to estimate the income tax payable by an individual “first prepare a 
standard proforma for that individual and then analyse this proforma to estimate the 
income tax payable”. This rule associates the preparation of a proforma with the 
analysis of that proforma. This leads to the identification of the components that 
might be named ''proforma construction'', "proforma analysis". In this example, 
the contribution of those components to that behaviour is made explicit by adding 
to the r-schema the rule “To estimate the income tax payable by an individual first 
invoke the proforma construction sub-system and second to present the product of 
this sub-system to the proforma analysis sub-system”. 

The components identified for an r-schema represent sub-systems that perform 
key sub-tasks of some or all of that r-schema’ s behaviours. If a given r-schema 
possesses two sets of behaviours that are supported by distinct sets of components 
then the r-schema may be split into two simpler r-schema each of which one has 
one of these sets of behaviours and its corresponding set of components. 

The behaviours identified for an r-schema should not be “parallel”. Two 
behaviours are described as being parallel if they both employ the same set of 
components in the same way. Following the above taxation example, the 
behaviours “to estimate the income tax paid by a male person” and “to estimate 
the income tax paid by a female person” are parallel behaviours if they both 
employed the same set of components in the same way. If two parallel behaviours 
are identified then they should be generalised to a single behaviour. 

A strategy for the identification of components is to identify a few “important” 
components. The term “important” is described. Suppose that an r-schema A 
contains components B, C and D. Further, suppose that r-schema B has compo- 
nents E, F and G, and so on as illustrated in Fig. 7.7. One possible choice of 
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Fig. 7.8 Another decomposition of complex r-schema A 

components for r-schema A is illustrated in Fig. 7.7. Another possible choice of 
components for r-schema A is illustrated in Fig. 7.8. 

Both of the sets of components of r-schema A as illustrated in Figs. 7. 7-7. 8 
could be “correct”. The diagram in Fig. 7.7 involves the identification of fewer 
components for each r-schema than the diagram in Fig. 7.8. This poses the 
problem of determining an “acceptable” number of components for an r-schema. 
Some author’s advocate the “7±2” rule. That is, they advocate between 5 and 9 
components as being a “good” choice. In this context “7±2” can be too high 
because during requirements specification components are frequently omitted. The 
range “between 2 and 6 components” is a useful rule of thumb. 

Using the rule of thumb stated in the previous paragraph, Fig. 7.7 shows a 
good choice of components for r-schema A but that Fig. 7.8 does not show such a 
good choice of components for r-schema A. A set of components of r-schema A 
is an important set of components if there are between 2 and 6 of them and none 
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Tax Act KB 

Individual Tax KB 

Corporation Tax KB 

• Advise on tax payable by an individual on the 

presentation of a correctly prepared profile of 
that individual. 

• Advise on tax payable by a corporation on the 

presentation of a correctly prepared profile of 
that corporation. 

• Provide intelligent cross referencing to support 

requests to browse the knowledge base. 

® If two different profiles can be prepared for a 
given individual or corporation then the advice 
given on the basis of those two different 

profiles should be the same. 

‘To provide an implementation of the Tax Act to 
suit the general requirements of individuals, 
corporations and taxation specialists.” 

Fig. 7.9 r-schema for ''Tax Act KB’' 

of the components in the set could be derived as a component of another member 
of the set. The set {B, C, D} is a set of important components of A, and so is 
{B, H, /, D}. The set {C, E, F, G, //, F, L, M} is not a set of important 
components of A for two reasons. First, this set contains eight members. 
Second, // is a component of C. This definition of an important set of 
components is only meaningful if all component relationships are known. 

Within the necessarily vague context of requirements specification, the defini- 
tion of “important” should not be taken too seriously. It is not intended that a 
given set of components that has a good intuitive appeal should necessarily satisfy 
the definition of “important”. Requirements specification attempts to identify a 
set of components that appears at first glance to satisfy the rule of thumb and in 
which each component is “meaningful” in the context of the application. In the 
above example suppose that the Tax Act in question refers separately to individu- 
als and to corporations then it might be reasonable to identify two components of 
the “Fax Act KB” that could be ''Individual Tax KB” and "Corporation Tax KB”. 

Having determined the r-schema’ s components, there remains only the r-schema 
constraints to be completed. The present example could include the constraint that 
“If two different profiles can be prepared for a given individual or coiporation then 
the advice given on the basis of those two different profiles should be the same”. 
All of this leads to the r-schema for the "Tax Act KB” as shown in Fig. 7.9. 

For the purpose of providing a summary only. Fig. 7.10 shows a simplified 
picture of the business of r-schema construction. This simplified picture shows 
only the r-schema’ s name, the r-schema’ s components and the r-schema’ s 
behaviour. The r-schema’ s constraints and mission are omitted. 
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7.5 Application representation 



The requirements specification step consists of two tasks [Karunananda et al., 
1994]. These two tasks are “application representation” and “requirements identifi- 
cation”. The application representation task begins with the construction of an 
overview of the system requirements called the “context diagram”. This overview 
is then expanded into a fairly complete view of the system requirements called the 
application description [Sharp, 1994]. The application description does not give 
all the details necessary to implement the system. The application description is 
usually constructed in the context of an incremental design lifecycle. 

The application representation task is a top-down procedure. This task is 
performed by three sub-tasks. These three sub-tasks are: 

® construction of the context diagram; 

® differentiation of the context diagram, and 
® decomposition. 

The construction of the context diagram sub-task constructs a succinct view of the 
environment of the whole application including the proposed system. The differ- 
entiation of the context diagram sub-task is concerned with the extraction and 
prioritisation of a set of one or more prime r-schema from the context diagram. 
This set of prime r-schemas taken together describes the operation of the system as 
shown in the context diagram. Further, the behaviours in each of these prime 
r-schemas should not “overlap” the behaviours in the other prime r-schemas. The 
prime r-schemas form the basis of the incremental design. The set of prime 
r-schemas is prioritised. The incremental design selects the r-schema of highest 
priority that has not yet been processed, and a complete design is constructed for 
that r-schema. The complete design for that r-schema may well make use of 
completed sections of the design constructed during previous generations of the 
incremental design [Splvberg et al., 1988]. Having selected the r-schema of high- 
est priority the decomposition sub-task is applied to it. The decomposition sub- 
task decomposes the selected prime r-schema into a cascade decomposition of 
r-schemas that may include r-schemas that have already been derived. The decom- 
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Fig. 7.10 Simplified approach to r-schema construction 
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context diagram 



prioritised prime r-schcmas 
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possibly overlapping cascade decompositions of prime r-schcmas 
Fig. 7. 1 1 The application representation task 

position sub-task for “r-schema decomposition” is applied to the r-schemas in the 
cascade decomposition until further decomposition is “considered unnecessary”. 
This whole process is illustrated in Fig. 7.11. 

The application representation task consists of three sub-tasks. Section 7.5.1 
describes the sub-task of constructing the context diagram. The context diagram is 
a succinct view of the environment of the whole application including the 
proposed system. Section 7.5.2 describes the sub-task of the differentiation of the 
context diagram. This sub-task constructs and prioritises a set of prime r-schemas. 
Section 7.5.3 describes the decomposition sub-task. Decomposition is repeatedly 
applied to a selected prime r-schema hence generating a cascade decomposition of 
that r-schema. The context diagram together with the prime r-schemas and their 
cascade decompositions together constitute the application description. The 
application representation task plays a prime role in the incremental design process 
[Karbach et al., 1990]. That task determines the iterative sequence of the design 
by the choice and prioritisation of the prime r-schemas. 

7.5.1 Context diagram 

The first sub-task in the application representation task is the construction of the 
context diagram [Rumbaugh et al., 1991]. A context diagram has an outer frame 
labelled “Application Boundary”. Inside this outer frame there is an inner frame 
labelled “System Boundary”. Inside the outer frame and outside the inner frame are 
the players. The players are the people or things that interact with the system. 
Inside the inner frame a single r-schema representing the system is shown. The 
context diagram is the starting point for the application representation sub-task and 
so it is the starting point for the whole unified design process [Tasker, 1989]. The 
behaviours and the components of the single r-schema in the context diagram are 
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phrased at a high level. Those behaviours and components may be refined before 
the next task of r-schema decomposition. A constraint in the context diagram 
might be that the whole project must be completed within a certain time, or 
within a certain budget. 

Suppose that the application is concerned with the implementation, as a 
knowledge-based system, of a nation’s taxation act called the “Tax Act”. Suppose 
that the overall objective is “To exploit knowledge-based technology in so far as it 
can efficiently provide advice to individuals, corporations, taxation specialists and 
law improvement staff in their dealings with the Tax Act.” During initial discus- 
sions with the domain specialist, the following functions for the proposed system 
might be identified: 

® to at least partially automate the business of determining how much an 

individual or corporation should pay in tax; 

® to enable taxation specialists to browse the Tax Act in an intelligent manner, 

and 

* to provide support for the law improvement process, including the ability to 

modify existing taxation parameters and to explore new forms of taxation. 

The context diagram for this application might look like the diagram shown in 
Fig. 7.12. 

In the single r-schema in the context diagram each behaviour quoted should 
have both its item request type and its item response type external to the system. 
Consider the first behaviour shown in Fig. 7.12. For that behaviour the item 
request type comes from an individual or corporation and the corresponding item 
response type is to be returned to that individual or corporation. The second 
behaviour quoted could contain the more specific behaviour “to accept new heuris- 
tics from Taxation Specialists to guide searches of the Tax Act”. This particular 
specific behaviour comes from a Taxation Specialist who is a source external to 
the system, and the corresponding response generated might be the delivery of the 
message “heuristic accepted” to that Specialist. 

The choice of components in the context diagram determines the structure of 
the resulting system. If the components are chosen to reflect natural divisions in 
an existing, manual or automated, system then the resulting system will also 
reflect these divisions. The choice of components for the single r-schema in the 
context diagram is a major decision in the system architecture [Ford & Bradshaw, 
1993]. The rationale on which this decision is made should be explicit. One 
rationale could be to reflect the natural divisions in some existing system. 
Another rationale could be to attempt to construct a computationally efficient 
system. Yet another rationale could be to structure the system in such a way as to 
yield sub-systems that can be re-used in other applications [Barnes & Bollinger, 
1991]. These three different rationales could lead to three different designs of the 
system. 
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Fig. 7.12 Context diagram for taxation application 



7.5.2 Differentiation 

The second sub-task in the application representation task is differentiation. The 
input to this sub-task is the context diagram. The output of this sub-task is a set 
of one or more prioritised prime r-schemas. The behaviours of the r-schemas in 
this set should together be able to perform completely the behaviours in the 
context diagram [Yang, 1995]. The prime r-schemas should be independent in the 
sense that the behaviours in each of them should not duplicate the behaviours in 
the other prime r-schemas. Completeness and independence of the prime 
r-schemas are not defined formally because requirements specification is an infor- 
mal process. 
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Before constructing the prime r-schemas the behaviours and components in the 
single r-schema in the context diagram may need to be refined to ensure that they 
comply with the description of an r-schema as given in Sect. 7.4. The behaviours 
and components in the single r-schema in the context diagram may have been iden- 
tified during informal discussions. They may not therefore completely satisfy the 
requirements of Sect. 7.4. The relationship between the behaviours and the com- 
ponents of this single r-schema may not satisfy the requirements of Sect. 7.4. 
Behaviours describe tasks that the system should be capable of performing. The 
components identify the sub-systems that can be used to perform these tasks. The 
behaviours and the components are interrelated. If a behaviour is complex then the 
choice of components may be inadequate. If the set of components for the single 
r-schema enables that r-schema’ s behaviours to be performed in more than one way 
then the choice of components is redundant. Once the relationship between the 
behaviours and the components of the single r-schema in the context diagram has 
been brought into line with the description given in Sect. 7.4 the differentiation 
procedure can commence. 

Having constructed a set of prime r-schemas they are processed in the order of 
the priorities attached to those r-schemas. The construction of the prioritised 
prime r-schemas provides the basic mechanism to govern the incremental design 
process. The selection of the set of prime r-schemas determines the overall system 
architecture. The prime r-schemas should represent a breakdown of the design 
process that supports incremental design within the operational constraints placed 
on the whole design exercise. If the estimated cost of executing the design process 
for a particular prime r-schema exceeds the operational constraints then there are 
three alternative courses of action. First, the prime r-schemas can be re-con- 
structed in such a way as to break down the prime r-schemas into a set of new 
prime r-schemas with lower design costs. Second, the decomposition procedure 
described in Sect. 7.5.3 can be applied to the prime r-schemas to generate a set of 
new prime r-schemas that can perform the behaviours of the original prime 
r-schemas. Third, the viability of the whole project may be reviewed. 



7.5.3 Decomposition 

The third sub-task in the application representation task is decomposition. The 
input to the decomposition sub-task is the prime r-schema of highest priority that 
has yet to be decomposed. The output of the decomposition sub-task is a cascade 
decomposition of that prime r-schema. The decomposition sub-task takes advan- 
tage of those parts of the application description that have already been developed 
during previous design iterations. 

There is a procedure for r-schema decomposition. This procedure is technical 
and is described below. The general operation of the procedure is illustrated with 
an example. Consider the incomplete r-schema on the left of Fig. 7.13. The 
decomposition procedure adds in components to “support” that r-schema’ s 
behaviours. Possible components are shown in the r-schema on the right of 
Fig. 7.13. For each behaviour in the tax adviser system r-schema either one 
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Fig. 7.13 Components added to the tax adviser system 



component should be capable of completely performing that behaviour or one or 
more components should be capable of partially performing that behaviour. If a 
component is capable of completely performing a behaviour then that behaviour is 
transferred to that component. If one or more components are capable of partially 
performing a behaviour then a new component is created to represent that 
behaviour and that behaviour is transferred to it, the original behaviour is replaced 
by a rule that describes how the behaviour may be performed by the components. 
The result of the application of the decomposition procedure to the r-schema in 
Fig. 7.13 could be as shown in Fig. 7.14. In Fig. 7.14 the behaviour “find tax 
payable for a given taxable income” can be completely performed by the tax rate 
system component. That behaviour has been transferred to that component. The 
behaviour “calculate tax payable by an individual” can be performed partially by 
the taxable income system component and by the tax rate system component. 
That behaviour has been transferred to the new component individual/tax-payable. 
That behaviour has been replaced in the tax adviser system r-schema by the rule 
“the tax payable by an individual is the tax payable at a rate determined by that 
individual’s taxable income”. When all of the behaviours in the tax adviser 
system r-schema have been dealt with in this way the decomposition procedure is 
then applied to the new r-schemas that have been created. 

The application of the decomposition procedure to a given r-schema, modifies 
that given r-schema and generates a set of new r-schemas. The product of the 
decomposition procedure is the modified r-schema and the set of new r-schemas. 
The material presented in Sect. 7.4 applies to the construction of these new 
r-schemas. The set of new r-schemas generated by r-schema decomposition should 
intuitively represent a set of building blocks in terms of which the behaviours of 
the given r-schema can be described. The decomposition procedure is applied 
repeatedly to the new r-schemas generated in turn until further decomposition is 
“considered unnecessary”. What is meant by “considering the decomposition of an 
r-schema to be unnecessary” is described below. 

When the decomposition procedure has been applied to all of the prime 
r-schemas, a framework of r-schemas has been developed that represents a decom- 
position of the behaviours in the single r-schema in the context diagram. This 
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Fig. 7.14 Decomposed r-schema 



framework determines the structure for the conceptual model during the following 
system analysis step. This framework determines the whole system architecture. 
The decomposition procedure is non-deterministic. There is considerable flexibil- 
ity in the choice of r-schema components at each stage in the decomposition. The 
choice of r-schema components may effect the structure of the final solution. So 
the decomposition procedure should be performed with some idea of the structure 
of the solution in mind. This idea of the structure may develop as the decomposi- 
tion proceeds. By “some idea of the structure of the solution” is meant some idea 
of what resources are required to provide the functionality described by the 
behaviours, but not necessarily an idea of how those resources might be employed. 
An understanding is required of what items are required to represent the information 
flowing into the system in the form of inputs, and an understanding is required of 
what items are required to represent the information flowing out of the system in 
the form of outputs. An understanding of the items that represent inputs and 
outputs prevents the decomposition from developing r-schemas that lie beyond the 
boundary of the system as represented by the context diagram. 

Some idea is required of what items are required to represent the information 
flowing into the system in the form of updates. These items are input items. By 
convention the names of input items are underlined in the requirements model. 
The system transactions move through the framework of r-schemas as the decom- 
position procedure is applied. By convention the system transactions are labelled 
with a non-italicised label written within single quotes. The identification of the 
input items and the location of the system transactions is essential to determining 
the functional flow of the system. 
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The non-deterministic procedure for decomposing r-schemas is shown in 
Fig. 7.15. This procedure refers to three ideas that have yet to be discussed. The 
first idea is the idea of the decomposition of an r-schema being “considered unnec- 
essary”. The second idea is the idea of the expression of a behaviour being 
“sufficiently explicit” with respect to a set of components. The third idea is the 
idea of “a set of components reflecting a desired architectural design”. 

The idea of the decomposition of an r-schema being “considered unnecessary” is 
described. Decomposition of an r-schema is not possible when the r-schema repre- 
sents a simple data item. The decomposition of information items can usually be 
performed intuitively. During requirements specification further decomposition is 
considered unnecessary when the r-schemas constructed appears to have only data 
items as components. 

The idea of the expression of a behaviour being “sufficiently explicit” with 
respect to a set of components is described. The expression of r-schema behaviour 
can be rather vague. The structure of an r-schema is determined by the relationship 
between that r-schema’ s behaviours and that r-schema’ s components. The expres- 
sion of r-schema behaviour should state how each behaviour can be effected using 
the available components. If the expression of an r-schema behaviour does not 
state how that behaviour can be effected using the available components then that 
behaviour is not sufficiently explicit and should be re-phrased so that the rela- 
tionship between it and the r-schema’ s components is clear. 

The idea of “a set of components reflecting a desired architectural design” is 
described. The decomposition procedure refers to the addition of components to 
the given r-schema to “reflect the desired architectural design”. The choice of 
components completely determines the structure of the design that is “created” 
during the decomposition sub-task. If no components are introduced then one 
r-schema represents all of the knowledge in the application. If components are 
introduced then the knowledge will be divided between the r-schema and its 
components. The choice of components provides the ability to systematically 
develop the architecture of the design. 

The procedure for the decomposition of r-schemas is shown in Fig. 7.15. The 
application of this procedure down to and including Step 4 to a four component 
r-schema, A, is shown in Fig. 7.16. In Fig. 7.16 there are four components that 
are capable of supporting the three behaviours in one way or another. The 
behaviour ''bf of r-schema A is identified in Fig. 7.16. The behaviour b 2 is 

marked using the notation of Fig. 7.4. Consider Step 5, Step 6 and Step 7 of 
the procedure shown in Fig. 7.15. First, suppose that behaviour b 2 in Fig. 7.16 

can be performed completely by the new r-schema C then the resulting decomposi- 
tion is shown in Fig. 7.17. In that decomposition behaviour b 2 has been deleted 

from r-schema A and has been entered in r-schema C. Second, suppbse that 
behaviour b 2 in Fig. 7.16 can be performed in part by each of b 4 , b 5 and b^ in 

r-schemas B, D and E respectively. Then a new component r-schema F is intro- 
duced. r-schema F has the single behaviour b 2 - The behaviour b 2 in r-schema A 
is replaced with behaviour by that contains a rule that references F and states how 
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the behaviours b 4 , b 5 and b^ in r-schemas B, D and E can be employed to perform 
the behaviour b 2 - The resulting decomposition is shown in Fig. 7.18. 

When the procedure shown in Fig. 7.15 has been applied repeatedly to a prime 
r-schema the result is a tree structure that is referred to here as a “cascade decompo- 
sition”. The end nodes of this tree should be r-schemas whose decomposition is 



given an r-schema ‘s’ that is not marked “processed” mark ‘s’ “processed” 
if ‘s’ is equivalent to another r-schema that appears elsewhere in the application 

description then link ‘s’ to that r-schema and stop [Step 1] else if the 
decomposition of ‘s’ is considered unnecessary then stop else if ‘s’ is 
an input item then mark ‘s’ “input” and stop [Step 2] else 
add components to ‘s’ that are disjoint with respect to the behaviours of ‘s’ 
and that reflect the architectural design [Step 3] 
for each component, if any, of ‘s’, construct a new component r-schema 
whose name is the same as that component and construct the 
mission for that new r-schema and add an arc from ‘s’ to that new 
r-schema [Step 4] 

for each behaviour ‘b’ in ‘s’ if the expression of ‘b’ is not sufficiently 

explicit with respect to the components of ‘s’ then re-express ‘b’ 
so that the relevance of each component to ‘b’ is stated [Step 5] 
if there exists a component r-schema ‘c’ of ‘s’ that can perform ‘b’ 

completely then add ‘b’ to ‘c’ and delete ‘b’ from ‘s’ else 
if no single component r-schema of ‘s’ can perform ‘b’ completely then 
identify a set of component r-schemas of ‘s’ each of which can 
contribute to performing ‘b’ and mark each identified 
component r-schema with a “generalised” behaviour that 
describes its contribution to ‘b’ 

and if the generahsed behaviours of the identified set of component 
r-schemas of ‘s’ together with the other behaviours in ‘s’ are 
not sufficient to perform ‘b’ collectively then add sufficient 
additional behaviours to ‘s’ 

and add a new component ‘c’ to ‘s’ and create a new component 

r-schema named ‘c’ whose behaviour is ‘b’ and add an arc from 
‘c’ to ‘s’ and mark ‘c’ “processed” 

[Note. If ‘b’ can be interpreted as either a reference to, or a 
modification of, an item then name that item ‘c’.] 
and replace ‘b’ in ‘s’ with a new behaviour that states how the 

generalised behaviours of the identified components together 
with the other behaviours in ‘s’ may achieve the performance of 
‘b’ in ‘c’ [Step 6] 

for each component r-schema, mark its components as ‘empty’ [Step 7] 
for each constraint in ‘s’, identify those component r-schemas for which 
that constraint is relevant to at least one behaviour of those 
component r-schemas then restrict that constraint to the scope of 
those behaviours of those component r-schemas and enter these 
restrictions of that constraint in those component r-schemas add 
any additional constraints [Step 8] 

Fig. 7.15 Procedure for decomposing r-schema 
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Fig. 7.16 Application of Fig. 7.15 down to [Step 4] only 




Fig. 7.17 An application of Fig. 7.15 to 62 down to [Step 7] only 

considered unnecessary. That is, they should either represent data items or infor- 
mation items. In a complete decomposition information items are represented by 
nodes that are “one level up” from the nodes that represent data items. The 
remaining nodes represent knowledge items [Turner, 1992]. The structure of the 
tree brings an order to the gathered knowledge as it is developed. This structure 
determines the basic shape of the whole design. 

The procedure shown in Fig. 7.15 refers to r-schemas as being “marked”. The 
same r-schema can occur in a number of different places in a cascade decomposi- 
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Fig. 7.18 Another application of Fig. 7.15 to 62 down to [Step 7] only 

tion. The device of “marking” r-schemas is designed to prevent the same r-schema 
being decomposed more than once when it appears more than once in the applica- 
tion description. The multiple occurrence of r-schemas in the application descrip- 
tion is common. The identification of multiple occurrences of the same r-schema 
prevents unnecessary work. 

The procedure shown in Fig. 7.15 requires one qualification. The procedure 
refers to “generalised” behaviour. Suppose in Fig. 7.18 that the item response 
type of r-schema B is a string of numbers each representing the speed of a passing 
car. Further suppose that r-schema D is concerned with the calculation of the 
statistical “standard deviation”. Then the item request type to r-schema D “need 
not know” that the numbers being presented represent the speeds of passing cars. 
When specifying the item request type of r-schema D a generalised behaviour is 
specified. The item request type for r-schema D is “a finite string of numbers”. 
There are no hard and fast rules for generalising behaviour. This process of gener- 
alisation is no more than the natural behaviour of program designers who attempt 
to build modules that are “reasonably general”. So the “item response type” of 
one item is not necessarily the same as the “item request type” of an adjacent item 
and the description in Sect. 7.3 of r-schema behaviour is not redundant. In 
Fig. 7.18 the item response type of r-schema B is not necessarily the same as the 
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item request type of r-schema D. The response type of r-schema B must be a 
“specialisation” of the corresponding request type of r-schema D. 

Section 7.3 describes r-schema behaviour. In that description five features of 
the three aspects of behaviour are identified. These five features are the behaviour 
“perspectives”. One of these five behaviour perspectives is who else is involved. 
During the decomposition procedure described above the who perspective of each 
behaviour must be identified if the ''who’' refers to something or somebody 
external to the system. The identification of who else is involved is invaluable 
when the functional aspects of the system are developed during the third step in the 
unified methodology, namely system function. In Fig. 7.18 if the item request 
“req” of behaviour 'bf is from a source external to the system then for this partic- 
ular behaviour r-schema A receives a request from a source external to the system 
but r-schema D does not. The description of the behaviour by should then identify 

the external source of this request. 

The decomposition procedure described above consists of a combination of 
functional and structural decomposition. This is achieved by the focus moving 
alternately to and fro between the r-schema behaviour and r-schema components. 
This alternation between “what tasks should be performed” and “what is needed to 
perform each task” yields a blend of functional and structural decomposition. 



7.6 Requirements identification 



Requirements identification is the second of the two tasks in the requirements 
specification step. In an incremental design, part of the requirements model may 
have already been completed when requirements identification is perfomied [Lee & 
Foong, 1994]. Requirements identification is applied to the cascade decomposi- 
tion developed from a selected prime r-schema. The inputs to the requirements 
identification task are the requirements model developed so far and the cascade 
decomposition developed from that selected prime r-schema. The output of the 
requirements identification task is a generation of the requirements model that 
includes that cascade decomposition. The cascade decomposition is developed 
during the first task of “application representation”. 

If the requirements identification task has been completed for all of the prime 
r-schemas then the requirements model is complete. The requirements model 
should be a fairly complete description of the tasks that the proposed system is 
required to perform. The requirements model should contain a specification of the 
components that are required to perform those tasks. The structure of the require- 
ments model describes the overall architecture of the system [Bryd et al., 1992]. 
The requirements model identifies what has to be built. The requirements model 
does not specify the way in which the system is to be built. The requirements 
model does not specify the order in which the system is to be built. 
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The requirements model consists of the context diagram, a set of prime 
r-schemas and cascade decompositions of classified r-schemas derived from each 
prime r-schema. The selection of any particular r-schema from a requirements 
model together with the cascade decomposition derived from that particular 
r-schema identifies a complete sub-system. 

The requirements identification task consists of the following sub-tasks: 

® prime scoping; 

® re-use; 

® feasibility; 

® classification, and 
• volatility. 

Each of these five sub-tasks is applied to the cascade decomposition that has been 
developed during the application representation task. The prime scoping sub-task 
attempts to confirm that the cascade decomposition can support the prime 
r-schema from which it has been developed. The re-use sub-task identifies the 
r-schema in the cascade decomposition that should be implemented by re-using an 
existing software component [Faget & Morel, 1993]. The feasibility sub-task 
identifies those r-schemas in the cascade decomposition that can not be imple- 
mented by re-using existing components and that are feasible to implement. This 
involves costing the system and may involve revising the scope of the system if 
necessary. The classification sub-task classifies those r-schemas in the cascade 
decomposition that are feasible to implement as “a knowledge-based system 
component”, as “a conventionally programmed component” or in some other way. 
The volatility sub-task further annotates those r-schemas in the cascade decomposi- 
tion that are classified “feasible to implement as a knowledge-based system 
component” with some measure of volatility. The volatility of an r-schema is a 
measure of expected rate of change of the knowledge represented by that r-schema. 
The product of these five sub-tasks is a classified cascade decomposition that is 
then included in the “requirements model”. The final requirements model consists 
of the context diagram together with a classified cascade decomposition of 
r-schemas developed from each prime r-schema. 

7.6.1 Prime scoping 

This first sub-task is applied to the cascade decomposition developed from a 
selected prime r-schema. The prime scoping sub-tasks identifies those r-schemas 
in the cascade decomposition that are relevant to the prime r-schema from which 
that cascade decomposition is derived. Alternatively, it is concerned with the 
extraction of those r-schemas that are irrelevant to the scope of the system related 
to that prime r-schema. 

The application representation task commenced with the construction of the 
context diagram as described in Sect. 7.5.1. The context diagram describes the 
scope of the system as it was initially conceived. The behaviours identified in the 
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context diagram should give a high level description of the tasks that the proposed 
system should be capable of doing. 

No matter how carefully the decomposition procedure described in Sect. 7.5.2 
is applied to a prime r-schema, the resulting decomposition may be deficient in 
two ways. First, it may contain r-schemas that are irrelevant. Second, it may not 
contain r-schemas that are required. Of these two ways in which the decomposi- 
tion may be deficient, the second is more common. The objective of this prime 
scoping sub-task then is to check to see that the cascade decomposition is not 
deficient in either of these two ways with respect to the prime r-schema from 
which that cascade decomposition is derived. 



7.6.2 Re-use 

The re-use sub-task identifies the r-schemas in the cascade decomposition that 
should be implemented by re-using an existing software component. The term 
“existing software components” does not refer to the existing r-schemas in the 
application description constructed so far. It refers to existing software compo- 
nents in some software library. 

The prospect of re-using components of substantial size offers a potential cost 
saving that can effect the cost of a system as well as the time taken to construct it. 
Component re-use is not considered in detail here. If component re-use is to be 
taken seriously then the following should be established: 

® a library of existing components is constructed and maintained; 

® criteria are specified to determine what is, and what is not, an acceptable 
component in the library; 

® criteria are specified to determine how those components that may be suitable 
to implement the component under consideration have been catalogued; 

® a mechanism to locate suitable components, and 

® a method for estimating the cost of using and maintaining an existing compo- 
nent from the library if it is to be employed as a component in the proposed 
system. 

It only makes sense to re-use an existing component if it is cost effective to do so. 
The cost of re-using a component includes estimates of: 

® the cost of locating possible components for re-use; 

® the cost of selecting a useable component, if any; 

® the cost of acquiring that component; 

® the cost of rendering that component operational; 

® the cost of integrating that component with the rest of the system, and 
® the cost of maintaining that component. 
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Components for intelligent decision support systems tend to be costly to construct 
and costly to maintain. Any large organisation should consider the value in 
having a component library to enable components to be re-used. 



7.6.3 Feasibility 

The feasibility sub-task identifies those r-schemas in the cascade decomposition 
that can not be implemented by re-using existing components and that are feasible 
to implement. The consideration of cost takes place at the earliest stage at which 
it can be addressed accurately. 

Estimating the cost of the system includes estimating the cost of the whole 
system with a view to deciding whether or not to build it. Estimating the cost of 
the system also includes estimating the cost of each significant component of the 
system with a view to deciding whether it is feasible to construct that component. 
The cost of a component includes the cost of constructing that component and the 
cost of maintaining that component. In the Taxation System example the deter- 
mination of an individual’s “professional deductions” may require access to current 
rulings by the Taxation Commissioner and so may be both complex and subject 
to continual change as new rulings are introduced. In this example, it may 
become apparent that it isn’t worth while to implement the component relating to 
the determination of an individual’s “professional deductions”. It may be more 
cost effective to employ a human expert to provide such determinations for the 
system as required. 

The cost of re-using re-useable components is considered in Sect. 7.6.2. 
Conversely, the cost of the proposed system should include an estimate of the 
opportunities for using the components of the proposed system in other systems. 
If components can be used more than once then the cost that those components 
contribute to the proposed system is reduced accordingly. 

The scope of the system may be reduced at this stage in the design process. 
The system can be extended at a later stage when an initial system has proved its 
worth and effectiveness. 

The product of this sub-task is a preliminary estimate of the cost of the major 
system components and the identification of those components of the system that 
it is proposed to implement. 



7.6.4 Classification 

This sub-task classifies those r-schemas in the cascade decomposition that are 
feasible to implement as “a knowledge-based system component”, as “a conven- 
tionally programmed component” or in some other way. 

This sub-task addresses the technical question of how each component should 
be treated during the remainder of the design process. It may be decided that a 
component should be implemented as a conventional database component, as a 
knowledge-based system component, as a conventionally programmed component 
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or as a component that is to be implemented within a special purpose or high 
level language [King, 1990]. This decision is made on the basis of the inherent 
nature of the component and the software available. 

7.6.5 Volatility 

The volatility sub-task annotates those r-schemas in the cascade decomposition 
that are feasible to implement “as a knowledge-based system component” with a 
measure of volatility. 

By this stage it has been decided which r-schemas in the cascade decomposition 
are to be implemented and how they will be implemented. When considering cost 
in Sect. 7.6.3, maintenance costs are mentioned. The volatility sub-task consid- 
ers indirectly the issue of the extent to which development costs of each major 
component should be increased by normalising them. Normalisation reduces 
future maintenance costs. If components are not normalised then trust must be 
placed in the way that the system is designed and implemented so that the system 
isn’t costly to maintain. Trust must also be placed in the skill of the maintenance 
staff to do their job efficiently. 

Maintenance costs include both the cost of performing a maintenance operation 
and the cost resulting from the system being either inoperative or inaccurate while 
the maintenance task is being performed. In some applications there may be 
constraints on the time taken to effect maintenance tasks. In the Taxation System 
example it may be required to effect any changes in government legislation within 
one week. This constraint may have implications for the extent to which the 
knowledge base component in question is normalised. 

This sub-task annotates r-schemas with a measure of volatility. This measure 
is used to determine the extent to which the representation of those r-schemas in 
the conceptual model should be normalised during the subsequent system analysis 
step. A decision to normalise the representation of an r-schema requires that the 
representations of all of its components should also be normalised. Normalisation 
can be an expensive process. 
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7,7 Summary 



® The unified design methodology may be applied using a variety of different 
lifecycles including incremental design and sequential design. 

® Item behaviour may be described by using a framework consisting of five 
aspects and three perspectives of behaviour. 

® The requirements specification step consists of the two tasks of application 
representation and requirements identification. 

® The application representation task consists of three sub-tasks. These three 
sub-tasks are the construction of the context diagram, differentiation and 
decomposition. 

® The requirements identification task consists of five sub-tasks. These five sub- 
tasks are prime scoping, re-use, feasibility, classification and volatility. 

® The product on the whole requirements specification step is the requirements 
model. 

« The requirements model consists the context diagram together with of a cascade 
of classified r-schemas that has been constructed by applying the decomposition 
procedure to the single r-schema in the context diagram. 

® The r-schemas in the requirements model are annotated to indicate re-use, the 
way in which they should be implemented, and their volatility. 

® The classified set of r-schemas that comprises the requirements model is the 
starting point for the next step in the unified design process, namely system 
analysis. 




8 Analysis 



8.1 Introduction 



This chapter describes the second step in a unified design methodology. This step 
is “system analysis”. This unified methodology employs the unified representa- 
tion for conceptual modelling developed in Chaps. 3 and 4. The system analysis 
step makes extensive use of the i-schema format for describing items (Sect. 5.2), 
and the o-schema format for describing objects (Sect. 5.5). The first step in the 
unified design methodology is requirements specification discussed in Chap. 7. 

The principal product of the requirements specification step is the requirements 
model. In an incremental design each application of the requirements specification 
step generates new sections of the requirements model. The requirements model is 
a representation of the structure of the system to be built. Its structure is a cascade 
decomposition of classified r-schemas. The r-schemas in the requirements model 
are classified as to be processed: 

• in some future generation of the system; 

• in this generation of the system and implemented using a particular existing 
component; 

• in this generation of the system and to be implemented in a specified manner, 
or 

• in this generation of the system, to be implemented as a knowledge systems 
component to which an estimate of volatility is attached. 

The system analysis step begins with the sections of the conceptual model 
constructed during previous generations of system analysis and with the particular 
section of the requirements model to be processed in this generation. The system 
analysis step generates a section of the conceptual model that corresponds to that 
particular section of the requirements model. 

The items in the requirements model are represented in the r-schema notation. 
An r-schema represents a set of items. An r-schema contains details of what the 
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Requirements System 

Problem specification analysis 



Solution 



Fig. 8.1 Perspective of requirements specification and system analysis 



items in that set should do but not of how they should do it. System analysis is 
concerned with how items should do what they are required to do. This shift in 
focus from the “what” to the “how” is a fundamental to the move from require- 
ments specification to systems analysis. The requirements specification step is 
concerned with the description of the problem. The system analysis step develops 
a description of a solution to the problem. The perspective of requirements speci- 
fication is towards the existing problem. The perspective of system analysis is 
towards the as yet non existent solution. This change of perspective is illustrated 
in Fig. 8.1. The conceptual model is developed from the requirements model. 
The conceptual model is more detailed than the requirements model and is one step 
closer to the complete design. 

The approach taken to system analysis is in contrast with the approach taken to 
requirements specification. The approaches taken to these two steps are contrasted 
in Figs. 8.2 and 8.3. Despite the different characteristics of these two steps they 
are unified by the methodology in three distinct senses [Debenham, 1995]: 

• vertical unification means that a single schema is used to represent the data, 
information and knowledge in each model. 

• horizontal model unification means that the overall structure of one model acts 
as a detailed guide for the construction of the next model. 

• horizontal schema unification means that the schemas used in one model 
translate naturally into the schemas used in the next model. 

These three forms of unification for requirements specification and system analysis 
are illustrated in Fig. 8.4. Using the ideas introduced above, a unified method- 
ology exhibits vertical unification. In addition the unified methodology achieves 
“horizontal unification” between each of the four design steps. A methodology 
exhibits horizontal unification if it exhibits both horizontal model unification and 
horizontal schema unification between each successive pair of design steps. 

The system analysis step consists of four tasks: 

• construction of the basis; 

• construction of the conceptual view; 

• construction of coupling map; and 

• development of constraints. 
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The product of these four tasks is a section of the conceptual model described in 
Sect. 8.2. The four tasks are described in the following sections. 





Step 


Requirements specification 


System analysis 


Produces 
Schema 
Proceeds 
Perspective 
Builds 
Focus on 


Requirements model 
r-schema 
Top-down 
Problem 

High level model quickly 
What 


Conceptual model 
i-schema 
Bottom-up 
Solution 

Low level model thoroughly 
How 



Fig. 8.2 Requirements specification and system analysis contrasted 
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Fig. 8.3 Requirements specification and system analysis contrasted 
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8,2 Conceptual model 



The conceptual model is the principal product of the system analysis step. Part of 
the conceptual model contains “coupling relationships”. A coupling relationship 
joins two items if a modification to one of these items could, in general, require 
that the other item should be checked for correctness, and possibly modified, if the 
consistency of the conceptual model is to be preserved. The coupling 
relationships form a chaining structure. Modification leads to checking that may 
in turn lead to further modifications and hence to further checking and so on. 
Coupling relationships are discussed in detail in Sect. 8.5. 

A conceptual model consists of: 

• a conceptual view, and 
® a c-coupling map. 

The conceptual view is a collection of items. The conceptual coupling map or 
c-coupling map is a vertex labelled graph. For each item in the conceptual view 
there is a vertex in the c-coupling map labelled with that item’s name. If an item 
in the conceptual view is not normal then its node in the c-coupling map is shown 
in an area labelled “not normalised”. For those items in the conceptual view that 
are normal, an arc joins a pair of vertices in the c-coupling map if there is a 
coupling relationship between the normal items whose names are attached to those 
vertices. The set of items in the conceptual view may either be defined explicitly 
as items represented in either the ?i-calculus or the i-schema notation or implicitly 
by representing each item as the result of the application of a sequence of object 
operators to a fundamental set of items called the “basis”. These two ways of 
specifying the items in the conceptual view are identified by calling the resulting 
conceptual model either an “explicit conceptual model” or an “implicit conceptual 
model” respectively. 

An explicit conceptual model is a conceptual model in which the items in the 
conceptual view are defined explicitly using either the A-calculus notation or the 
i-schema notation. 

An implicit conceptual model is a conceptual model in which the items in the 
conceptual view are defined implicitly as a sequence of object operators applied to 
a fundamental set of items called the “basis”. The object operators are represented 
using either the ^.-calculus notation or the o-schema notation. The items in the 
basis are represented using either the ?i-calculus notation or the i-schema notation. 
The way the objects in the conceptual view are to be applied to the items in the 
basis is represented in a “conceptual diagram”. In an implicit conceptual model 
the conceptual view consists of: 

• a basis; 

• an object library; and 

• a conceptual diagram. 
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The basis, object library and conceptual diagram are described in detail below. In 
Chaps. 3, 4 and 6 it is argued that the use of a combination of objects and items 
permits a more natural analysis of maintainability than the use of items alone. 
From here the term conceptual model is taken to mean an implicit conceptual 
model. 

A basis is a set of i-schemas that represents a minimal set of data items with 
the property that all of the items in the conceptual view can be constructed by 
applying the object operators in the object library to the items in the basis. 
Objects may be employed to represent sub-item relationships. A sub-item 
relationship between two data items is often called a sub-type relationship There 
are two different ways of choosing the basis. The trivial basis consists of only 
one i-schema that represents the universal data item U. A non- trivial basis 
consists of a set of i-schemas that does not include an i-schema that represents the 
universal data item U. The data items in an implicit conceptual model are either 
items in the basis or sub-types of items in the basis. 

If the value sets of two data items contain some values that refer to the same 
real thing then one of these data items may be a sub-type of the other. 
Alternatively the value sets of the two items may “overlap” in some more subtle 
sense. In an application a particular real person may be both a “customer” and an 
“employee”. Suppose that in the conceptual model of this application there is a 
data item customer whose value set contains the label “Miss Money”. The label 
“Miss Money” refers to a particular real person. Further suppose that there is a 
data item employee whose value set contains the label “31678”. The label 
“31678” also refers to the same particular real person. In this example a modifica- 
tion to the employee data item requires that the customer data item should be 
checked as well. In this example there should be a coupling relationship in the 
conceptual model between the two data items employee and customer. 

The object library contains a representation of each object operator. The 
formal, X-calculus notation for objects is complex. The informal o-schema 
notation described in Sect. 5.5 is comparatively simple. If there is any duplica- 
tion among the objects in the object library then this complicates the coupling 
map. The detection of duplication between objects can be difficult. 

The “conceptual diagram” shows how the o-schemas in the object library may 
be used to build the items in the conceptual view. The conceptual diagram is a 
vertex labelled graph in which each vertex either is labelled with the name of an 
item in the basis or is labelled with the name of an object operator from the object 
library together with an item name. If a vertex is labelled with an item name I and 
an object name O then arcs link that vertex to a set of vertices with the property 
that the application of the object O to the items at those vertices generates the 
item I. In the conceptual diagram item names are shown within rectangles and the 
object names are shown within parallelograms. If an object is used in the 
construction of more than one item then that object is represented more than once. 
In the conceptual diagram multiple representations of one object are linked by 
dotted lines. Suppose that in an application “parts and machines have a cost price, 
parts have a selling price, and the selling price of a part is the cost price marked up 
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Fig. 8.5 Conceptual diagram for example application 




Fig. 8.6 c-coupling map for example application 

by a universal mark-up factor”. Then the conceptual diagram could be as shown in 
Fig. 8.5. The item cost-price is a sub-item of the item price. 

The coupling relationships are introduced below. They are discussed again in 
Sect. 8.5. Coupling relationships are represented as arcs in the c-coupling map. 
These arcs provide a structure that supports maintenance. In Sect. 8.5 four 
different types of coupling relationship are identified. These four types are 
“component relationships”, “equivalence relationships”, “sub-item relationships” 
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and “duplicate relationships”. A component relationship joins two nodes in a 
c-coupling map if one is marked with an item that is a component of the other. 
An equivalence relationship joins two nodes in a c-coupling map if those nodes are 
marked with either items or objects that are weakly equivalent. A sub-object 
relationship joins two nodes in a c-coupling map if one node is marked with an 
object that is a sub-object of the object marked on the other node. If three nodes 
in a c-coupling map are marked with objects C, E and F where either object E or 
object F is non-tautological and: 

C - w ^ ^ 

where the join is monotonic then there are duplicate relationships between both 
the pair of nodes marked with C and E and the pair of nodes marked with C and 
F. If C is not normal and can be decomposed into two non-tautological objects E 
and F then there are duplicate relationships between the nodes marked with C and 
E and between the nodes marked with C and F. Consider the example whose 
conceptual diagram is shown in Fig. 8.5. The c-coupling map for this example is 
shown in Fig. 8.6 where there is a link between part/cost-price and machine/ 
cost-price. 



8.3 Basis 



The first task in the system analysis step is to construct the basis. The construc- 
tion of the basis principally involves the analysis of the fundamental data items. 
The construction of the basis task begins with the sections of the conceptual 
model constructed during previous generations of system analysis and with the 
particular section of the requirements model that is to be processed during this 
generation. The aim of this task is to produce the system “basis” that is described 
in Sect. 8.2. This task consists of five sub-tasks: 

* identification of data items; 

* construction of i-schema; 

® removal of equivalences; 

® identification of sub-types; and 
® normalisation of the data. 

The first sub-task is to examine the given sections of the requirements model and 
to identify the data items. The second sub-task is to construct an i-schema for 
each data item identified. The third sub-task is to identify and remove any equiva- 
lences between the i-schemas. The fourth sub- task is to identify any sub-type rela- 
tionships between the i-schemas. The fifth sub- task is to normalise the data items 
as described in Chap. 6. The second and third of these sub-tasks may be 
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performed together, “in tandem”, and not sequentially, one after the other. The 
fourth sub-task may be dealt with together with the second and third. The 
outcome of the whole construction of the basis task is that section of the basis of 
the conceptual model derived from the particular section of the requirements model 
that is to be processed during this generation. 

The basis is the foundation on which the whole conceptual model is built. The 
data items in the basis are used to build the information items, and in turn to build 
the knowledge items. Hence errors in the analysis of the data items will effect 
other items in the conceptual model. The system analysis step is a “bottom up” 
procedure. During system analysis the data items are considered first. 
Requirements specification is a “top down” procedure. The analysis of the data 
items is neither easy nor particularly fascinating. 

The normalisation of knowledge is an inherently expensive process. 
Knowledge normalisation should only be applied to volatile sections of the 
conceptual model. There is little value in making a particular part of the model 
maintainable if there is not likely to be any need to maintain that part! The 
normalisation of data is not as expensive as the normalisation of information and 
knowledge. It is usually worth while to normalise the data items. Normalisation 
of the data may be omitted in small, stable systems for which maintenance is 
specifically not considered. 



8.3.1 Data item identification 

The first sub-task in the construction of the basis task is to examine the given 
section of the requirements model and to identify the data items. The requirements 
model consists of a cascade decomposition of r-schemas. This data item identifica- 
tion sub-task is not trivial for two reasons. First, the requirements model may be 
presented roughly, and, second, the requirements model may be large. 

The requirements model may have been developed on a “white board” or on 
large sheets of paper over a period of time. The requirements model may be 
presented in a rough form. The requirements model may be incomplete and may 
contain inaccuracies. The decomposition of the requirements model may not have 
been carried out down to the data item level. In Sect. 7.5.2 it is suggested that 
the decomposition of an r-schema is unnecessary during requirements specification 
when the r-schema’ s components represented either data items or information 
items. The example in Fig. 8.7 illustrates the decomposition of an information 
item. 

The requirements model may be large. Even a modest system may result in a 
requirements model containing several hundred r-schemas. In an incremental 
design, the given section of the requirements model may be large. 

For a system of modest dimensions at least, the input to this sub-task is a 
large tree structure in which the terminal nodes should be r-schemas that either 
represent data items or whose components represent data items. If they do not 
then further decomposition of the terminal nodes is required. 
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part/cost-price 

part 

cost-price 

» Find the cost price of 
a given part. 

® Find a part, if any, 
with a given cost price. 

® Each part has a unique 
cost price 



part 




cost-price 






0 


® Determine if a part is 




® Determine if a cost 


valid. 




price is valid. 


® Each part has a unique 




• Each cost price is non- 


part number. 




negative. 



Fig. 8.7 r-schema view of an information item and its components 



8.3.2 i-schema construction 

The second of the five sub-tasks within the construction of the basis task is to 
construct an i-schema for each data item in the given section of the requirements 
model. This involves the specification of the item semantics and constraints. 
This second sub-task is usually performed at the same time as the first and third 
sub-task. In general an r-schema may represent a set of items. For data items, an 
r-schema usually represents a single item This sub-task involves the specification 
of the item semantics and constraints. For data items this is usually not difficult. 
An r-schema for a data item in the requirements model should describe what that 
data item is required to do. The i-schema’ s semantics describes how the data item 
does what it is required to do. Consider the example illustrated in Fig. 8.8. In 
this example, the r-schema’ s behaviour refers to the strictly functional activity of 
given a part number to determine whether the part number is valid. The 
i-schema’ s semantics is an expression that recognises valid part numbers. The 
i-schema semantics should be as general as possible and should not necessarily be 
concerned with representing the wisdom required to perform the particular tasks 
described in the corresponding r-schema’ s behaviour. The i-schema shown in 
Fig. 8.8 contains constraints that are not represented in the r-schema. 
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part 

0 

* Determine if a part is valid. 
Each part has a unique part number. 



part 



ixL 



is-a[x:part-number] 



1000<x<9 999 



<100 



Fig. 8.8 An r-schema and corresponding i-schema 



8.3.3 Removal of equivalences 

The third of the five sub-tasks within the construction of the basis task is to iden- 
tify and remove any data items that are “equivalent to” another data item. Weak 
equivalence for two items A and B is defined in Sect. 3.7. Items A and B are 
weakly equivalent, written A - ^B, if there exists a permutation TC such that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(Xj,X2,...,Xn) ^ S5(TC(X|,X2,...,Xn))] 

where the Xj are the Uj variables associated with the i’th component of A. 

This sub-task is concerned with the identification and removal of weakly equiv- 
alent basis items. This sub-task is not trivial. The requirements model is a large 
tree structure in which the terminal nodes should be annotated with r-schema repre- 
sentations of data items. As the requirements model is constructed using a top- 
down approach a substantial amount of duplication can occur at the terminal 
nodes. In a warehouse management system, the application may be substantially 
concerned with the management of the “parts” that are stored in that warehouse. In 
this example, a number of terminal r-schemas in the requirements model may 
either be named part or may be named with a name that is equivalent to part. The 
presence of two weakly equivalent data items means that a real data thing is repre- 
sented twice as two data items with different names. The amount paid on an 
insurance policy could be represented as an item pay-out and as another item 
settlement. If duplications of this kind are undetected then they can cause the 
conceptual model to be unnecessarily large and can cause havoc when that model is 
used to direct the maintenance process. Unfortunately the detection of these dupli- 
cations can be difficult. 

A non-deterministic procedure to perform the first, second and third sub-tasks 
follows: 
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» The basis is as constructed in prior generations of system analysis, if none then 
set the basis to the ‘empty set’. 

• If all of the terminal nodes in the requirements model are marked “processed” 
then stop otherwise choose one of them. 

® Given a chosen terminal node in the requirements model. If the r-schema on 
that terminal node represents a single data item then select it. If the r-schema 
on that terminal node does not represent a single data item then continually 
decompose that terminal node until the terminal nodes beneath it all represent 
single data items and select one of these terminal nodes. 

• Given a selected terminal node whose r-schema represents a data item that has 
not yet been “processed”. Construct a “new i-schema” for that node by choos- 
ing a unique item name A, set the item components to ‘empty’, introduce a 
dummy variable, construct the item’s semantics and construct the item’s 
constraints. 

• If there is a node already in the basis that is marked with an i-schema B that is 
weakly equivalent to A then discard the new i-schema and add a link from the 
selected terminal node in the requirements model to the node in the basis that is 
marked with the i-schema B and mark the selected terminal node “processed”. 

® If the basis contains no node marked with an i-schema that is weakly equiva- 
lent to A then add a new node to the basis and mark that node with A and add 
a link from the selected terminal node in the requirements model to this new 
node in the basis that is marked with the i-schema A and mark the selected 
terminal node “processed”. 

This procedure searches amongst the already constructed i-schemas for an 
i-schema that is equivalent to the new i-schema. The identification of these weak 
equivalences is important. A variety of powerful tools are available to assist in 
the identification of weak equivalences. Data dictionary tools can be helpful in 
supporting this task. If two items are weakly equivalent then there is a high 
probability that they represent at least in part the same real thing, and so there is a 
possibility that the items are “equivalent”. If two items appear to be weakly 
equivalent but are not equivalent then one may be a sub-type of the other. 

In the above procedure, a new i-schema is constructed before attempting to find 
any weakly equivalent i-schemas. The reason for this is that each r-schema 
contains a description of an item’s “behaviour”. An item such as part could occur 
a large number of times in equivalent forms in the requirements model. Each 
occurrence of part could be with a different behaviour. The i-schema representation 
of each of these equivalent occurrences should be “similar” if not identical. When 
identifying whether two items are weakly equivalent it may be better to focus on 
how they do what they do rather than on what they might be asked to do. 

The above procedure refers to the addition of “links” from a terminal node in 
the requirements model to a node in the basis. These links are represented by 
annotating each terminal node in the requirements model with the name of the 
corresponding i-schema attached to a node in the basis. 
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The third of the five sub-tasks within the construction of the basis task is to 
identify and remove any weak equivalences between the data items. This third sub- 
task is important because the existence of weakly equivalent data items within a 
conceptual model can cause that model to be unnecessarily large. Failure to 
remove the equivalence relationships between the data items can complicate the 
information items, and this, in turn, can complicate the knowledge items even 
more. There is a “multiplier effect” as the effect of poor data analysis passes up 
the hierarchy from information to knowledge and consequently spreads throughout 
the whole conceptual model. 

Suppose that in the construction of the conceptual model a real data thing is 
represented as two data items A and A '. If the two data items A and A ' are repre- 
sented correctly then they are equivalent. They are also weakly equivalent. Any 
information item that contains the data item A as a component may also be dupli- 
cated as another weakly equivalent information item containing data item A'. 
Suppose that the data item A occurs as a component in the three information 
items P, Q and R. Further suppose that these three information items may be 
constructed by the application of the information object operators E, F and G as 
follows: 

P = E(A, B) 

Q=F{C,A) 

R = G(A,D) 

Then in addition to the three information items P, Q and R the three information 
items: 

P' = E(A\ B) 

Q' = F(C,A’) 

R' = G{A\D) 

may have also been identified in the conceptual model. If a single data thing is 
represented as two weakly equivalent data items then a complete representation of 
the information items contains a pair of information items for each information 
item that has that data item as a component. This duplication of the information 
items has a profound effect on the knowledge items. 

If the gathered knowledge is complete then there will be a knowledge item that 
establishes a relationship between the two data items A and A ': 

H =I{A,A') 

There will also be knowledge items that establish relationships between the three 
pairs of information items P, P\ Q, Q\ R and R': 
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J = M{P, PO 
K = N{Q,Q') 

L = 0{R\R') 

Further, knowledge items that have any of the six information items P, P', Q, Q\ 
R and R’ as components may give rise to yet further duplication. Suppose the 
knowledge item Tj is identified: 

Tj=Sj(P,Q,R) 

then any of the following seven knowledge items could also be identified: 

T2 = S2(P\Q.R) 

T^ = Sj(P,Q\R) 

T^ = S^(P,Q,R') 

T^ = S^{P,Q\R') 

T^ = S^(P\Q,R') 

Ty = Sj{P\Q\ R) 

T^ = S^(P\Q\R') 



These seven knowledge items should all be weakly equivalent to the knowledge 
item Tj. If more than one of these eight knowledge items are introduced, then 

they, in turn, could give rise to duplication in any other items containing them as 
components, and so on, and so on. 

The above discussion illustrates the chaos that can permeate the conceptual 
model as the result of a duplicate representation of a single data thing as two data 
items. This potential chaos has even more serious implications for the knowledge 
items than it does for the information items. Hence establishing the value of the 
principle “one real data thing in the application should be represented by one and 
only one data item”. 



8.3.4 Identification of sub-types 

The fourth of the five sub-tasks within the construction of the basis task is to 
identify any sub-type relationships between the data items. Data dictionary tools 
can assist with this sub-task. Having identified the sub-type relationships these 
relationships should be represented using data object operators as described in 
Sect. 4.4. Sub-type relationships may be discovered whilst checking for equiva- 
lences during the third sub-task. 

The definition of a sub-type is discussed in Sect. 3.3. Given two data items A 
and B, if n is permutation such that: 



(Vx,X2...x^)[S^(XpX2,...,Xn) ^ Sg(n(Xj,X2,...,Xj,))] 
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then data item B is a sub-type of data item A. If data item B is a sub-type of data 
item A then at any time t the (possibly permuted) value set of item 5 is a subset 
of the value set of item A, That is: 

(Vx) [7t(y'^(B)) c y''(A) ] 

In Sect. 4.4 data objects are employed to represent the sub-type relationships 
between data items. Consider the data item: 

mac/zme[A.x®[is-a[x:machine-name]]«, Xx®[x = AB v x = CD]®, 

(Card > '^)machine\ 



If ‘lathes’ are particular types of ‘machine’ then this relationship can be represented 
by introducing the data object: 

lathe[ XP:D^®Xx®[ Sp(x) a with-lathe(x) ]®®, 

XF:X^»Xx*[ Vp(x) A (name(x) (x = AB)) ]®®, 

^P:Xl.[Cp A (Card> 

Then: 

lathe {machine) = 

lathe[Xx^[ is-a[x:machine-name] a with-lathe(x) ]®, 

(Xx®[ X = AB ]•) 

(Card > ^) lathe ^ (Card < ^)machine ] 

In the conceptual model sub-type relationships between data items are represented 
by using data objects in this way. 

There are two approaches to the identification of sub-type relationships. The 
first approach is to look at the semantics of the items and to investigate the possi- 
bility of a logical implication between the semantics expressions. The second 
approach is to look at the value sets of the items and to investigate common 
labels in their value sets. 



8.3.5 Data normalisation 

The last of the five sub-tasks within the construction of the basis task is to 
normalise the data items. Normalisation is described in Chap. 6. At the begin- 
ning of Sect. 8.3 it is suggested that this is the only sub- task in the construction 
of the basis task that may be omitted. The data normalisation sub-task should 
only be omitted when it is decided that the system will never require maintenance. 
It may be omitted for systems that will definitely be discarded if there is any 
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change in circumstances. An example of such a system could be a demonstration 
prototype. 

Consider the ''address'' item. Suppose that each address label includes a 
numeric postcode. Suppose that the numeric postcode may be determined by both 
the name of the town and the name of the state. An i-schema for this item is 
illustrated in Fig. 8 . 9 . An address label has the form: 

<street number> <street name>, <town name>, <state name> <postcode> 

A typical label is shown in Fig. 8 . 10 . As postcode is functionally dependent on 
both the name of the town and the name of the state then the information item: 

town-name/state-name/postcode 

is buried within the address data item. This data item should be normalised to 
obtain: 

address = street-number_street-name_town-name_state-name 
® [town-name, state-name} town-name/state-name/postcode 

If Street-number, street-name, town-name, state-name and postcode had no other 
significance in the system, and if there is no functional relationship of the kind 
described above then there is nothing to be gained by further decomposing the 
address item into: 

address = street-number 00 street-name 00 town-name 
00 state-name 00 postcode 

There is nothing to be gained by decomposing a compound data items into a set of 
sub-items just for the sake of doing so. Such a decomposition increases the com- 
plexity of the conceptual model unnecessarily. 

Consider the two items employee and department that have the two domains 
“employee-number” and “department-number” respectively. Suppose that the 
labels attached to employee-number are five digit integers where the first two 
digits of each integer are the number of the department in which that employee 




Fig. 8.9 i-schema for address item 
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246 Epping Highway, Lane Cove, NSW 2064 

I u 

Fig. 8.10 A label in the value set of the address item 

works. That is, employee number 12345 works in department number 12. In this 
example the item employee with domain employee-number is a compound data 
item and should be normalised: 

employee = department ® 0 index 

The item employee should be replaced by the items department and index. The 
item department is buried within the item employee. Consider the item machine 
that has as its domain “machine-number”. Suppose that the labels attached to 
machine-number are four digit integers where the first two digits are the number of 
the department in which that machine is situated. That is, machine number 2345 
is situated in department number 23. In this example, the items machine and 
employee both have a common sub-item department and should be normalised. 

The address example discussed above may appear to invalidate the methodol- 
ogy. In that example a data item is not normal because an information item is 
buried within it. But, the information items are not identified until the next task 
described in Sect. 8.4! This criticism is valid, but the analysis has to commence 
somewhere. When the semantics of a data item is identified and entered into an 
i-schema, it is worthwhile to ask whether “any label can be associated with the 
item’s domain” and whether “a subset of each label has any significance elsewhere 
in the system”. If the answer to either of these two questions is affirmative then 
the data item in question may require re-analysis later on. 

This completes the data analysis step. The outcome of the data analysis step is 
the specification of a set of data items that may be normal. This set is the basis 
of the conceptual model. 



8,4 Conceptual view 



The second task in the system analysis step is the construction of the conceptual 
view. The conceptual view is a collection of items each of which represents a 
thing in the application. This task involves the identification of sub-type data 
items and the analysis of the information and knowledge items. 

The principal product of the system analysis step is a conceptual model 
(Sect. 8.2) which consists of: 

» a basis, 

® an object library, 
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® a conceptual diagram, and 
® a c-coupling map. 

The basis is at least partially constructed during the first “construction of the 
basis” task. So when this the second task commences the following are available: 

• the (partial) conceptual model constructed during previous generations, if any, 
of an incremental design; 

® the requirements model that was developed during requirements specification 
and may well have been modified slightly during the construction of the basis; 
and 

• a basis, that was at least partially constructed by the first task. 

The prime objective of the construction of the conceptual view task is to produce: 

• an object library, and 

• a conceptual diagram. 

The construction of the conceptual view task consists of eight sub-tasks: 

® identification of the object operators for each non-basis item; 

• construction of the object library; 

• removal of equivalence relationships, and the construction of the conceptual 
diagram; 

• refining object functionality; 

® removal of labels; 

® reduction of sub-items; 

• decomposition of mixed type objects; and 

• normalisation of the information. 

The first sub-task is to identify both the object operators and the items that they 
generate in the requirements model. For each r-schema that represents a set of 
items, the second sub-task is to construct a set of o-schemas representing the 
objects that can generate that set of items. The third sub-task is to identify and 
remove equivalence relationships between the object operators in the object 
library, and between the items that those objects generate, and then to construct 
the conceptual diagram. The fourth sub-task is to refine the functional structure of 
objects. This is achieved by introducing sub-item relationships. The fifth sub- 
task is to remove any labels from the semantics and value constraints of the 
o-schemas. The sixth sub-task is to reduce sub-item relationships to sub-type 
relationships. The seventh sub-task is to decompose any o-schemas of mixed 
type. The last sub-task is to normalise the information items. The knowledge 
items are normalised during the following system function step. As in the previ- 
ous construction of the basis task, the second and third sub-tasks may be 
performed together, “in tandem”, and not sequentially, one after the other. The 
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fourth of these sub-tasks may be dealt with in part together with the third sub- 
task. The fifth of these sub-tasks is a comment about good style, and should be 
applied as a matter of course. The outcome of the whole construction of the 
conceptual view task is a modified version of the requirements model, the object 
library and the conceptual diagram of the conceptual model. 

8.4.1 Object identification 

The first sub-task in the construction of the conceptual view task is to identify the 
object operators and the items that they generate for each item that is not in the 
basis. The items in the basis are identified during the previous construction of the 
basis task. The object operator identification sub-task is not trivial for three 
reasons. First, the requirements model may be presented roughly, second, the 
requirements model may be incomplete and inaccurate, and third, each node in the 
requirements model is annotated with an r-schema that may correspond to more 
than one i-schema. The decomposition of the requirements model may have 
generated some r-schemas that lead to complex object operators. If an r-schema on 
a node in the requirements model has a large number of components then the 
object operators that generates the corresponding set of items may be complex. If 
these object operators are complex then decompose that r-schema before proceed- 
ing. Further, the decomposition of the requirements model may well have failed 
to identify all components at every node. If such a failure occurs near the single 
node at the “top” of the requirements model then a large proportion of the require- 
ments model may be missing. 

Each node in the requirements model is annotated with an r-schema. An 
r-schema contains one or more behaviours and one or more components 
(Sect. 7.4). Given an r-schema, its components represent sub-systems that 
perform key sub-tasks of the tasks described in that r-schema’ s behaviours. So for 
any r-schema, each behaviour should be performable by employing the sub- 
systems named in its components in a particular way. The particular way in 
which an r-schema’ s behaviour can be performed by the sub-systems named is 
described in the conceptual model by an object operator. 

Given a node in the requirements model, that node gives rise to a number of 
objects in the conceptual model. Each of these objects has as its arguments a set 
of items. Each item in this set corresponds to a component r-schema of the 
r-schema on that given node as long as that r-schema is complete. Consider the 
r-schema ''Individual Tax Advice'' in the portion of the requirements model shown 
in Fig. 8.1 1. This r-schema contains three different behaviours that are supported 
by five different components. Suppose that the first behaviour is represented by 
an object "calculate individual tax" whose arguments are {Tax Act KB, 
Tax Profile Generator}, the second behaviour is represented by an object 
"Expected_Gross_Tax" whose arguments are [Tax Act KB, Population Data, 
Statistics Package], and the third behaviour is represented by an object 
"Tax_Browser" whose arguments are {Tax Act KB, Hyperbook Constructor] . 
When identifying the objects required to represent an r-schema, the r-schema’ s 
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Fig. 8.11 Portion of a requirements model 



components may not be sufficient to support those objects. If an r-schema’s 
components are not sufficient then return to the requirements specification step and 
develop the requirements model further. 



8.4.2 Object library construction 

The second of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to construct, for each r-schema on a node in the requirements model, the 
o-schemas of the set of objects that can generate the items described by that 
r-schema. The product of this sub-task is the object library. This sub-task 
involves the specification of the object semantics and constraints. This sub-task 
may be performed at the same time as the first and third sub-task. For items other 
than data items this sub-task may be complicated. It lies at the core of the shift in 
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focus from “what” the items are required to do to “how” they do it. An r-schema’s 
behaviours describe what the items have to do. An o-schema’s semantics describes 
how the item does what it is required to do. 

To illustrate the complexity of this sub-task consider the example in 
Fig. 8.12. In this example, the r-schema’s behaviour refers to the strictly func- 
tional task of given a cost price to calculate a sale price. That o-schema’s seman- 
tics contains considerably more wisdom than that required to perform this task. 
That o-schema’s semantics contains sufficient wisdom to enable a cost price to be 
deduced from a sale price. The development of the o-schemas attempts to achieve 
this sort of generality. Each o-schema’s semantics should be “reasonably general” 
and should not necessarily be restricted to representing the wisdom required to 
perform the particular tasks described by the r-schema’s behaviour. The o-schema 
in Fig. 8.12 contains constraints that are not represented in the r-schema. 

The o-schema format does not contain any indication of what the items that an 
o-schema might generate will be used for. The conceptual model is concerned 
with how things might be done. The unified methodology annotates the require- 
ments model with “links” to the conceptual model. These links bring a statement 
about what it is expected to be able to do to the conceptual model. 



8.4.3 Removal of equivalent objects 

The third of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to identify and remove any equivalence relationships between the objects in 
the object library, and to construct the conceptual diagram. An “equivalence 
relationship” in the c-coupling map is defined in Sect. 8.2. An equivalence 
relationship joins two nodes in a c-coupling map if those nodes are marked with 
either items or objects that are weakly equivalent. “Weak equivalence” for items is 
defined in Sect. 3.7, and for objects in Sect. 4.7. This sub-task is not trivial. 
During the construction of the basis, the requirements model is constructed top- 
down. A substantial amount of duplication may occur in the requirements model, 
particularly “towards the bottom” of that model. The existence of two equivalent 
objects may mean that two items are generated respectively by those two objects 
that could have been generated by one of those objects. In Sect. 8.3 it is noted 
that duplication of data items can cause the conceptual model to be unnecessarily 
large, and can cause havoc when the resulting design is used to support mainte- 
nance. The danger that equivalent object operators present to maintenance is as 
serious as the danger presented by the presence of equivalent data items in the 
basis. Detecting equivalent object operators is not easy. If two information 
objects have semantics: 



?iP:X‘Q:X'*A.xy[Sp(x) a SgCy) a costs(x, y)]** 
^P:X*Q;X^*A,xy»[Sp(x) a SqCy) a has-price(x, y)]»» 
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Fig. 8.12 An r-schema and corresponding o-schema 



where ‘costs’ and ‘has-price’ mean the same thing then the weak equivalence of 
these two information objects could only be confirmed by reference to domain 
expertise. 

A non-deterministic procedure to perform the first, second and third sub-tasks 
follows. This procedure is applied to the requirements model and the basis. The 
requirements model is modified with the addition of links during the construction 
of the basis. The terminal nodes in the requirements model give rise to the data 
items in the basis and should have already been marked “processed”. The follow- 
ing procedure works systematically “up” the requirements model from the terminal 
nodes. The procedure continues to mark the nodes in the requirements model 
“processed” until no unmarked nodes remain. The outcome of the following 
procedure is a first draft of the conceptual diagram. The conceptual diagram shows 
how the object operators in the object library may be applied to the items in the 
basis and to the items already in the conceptual diagram to generate further items 
in the conceptual diagram. The description of the full procedure is technical. In 
outline the procedure is: 

® In the requirements model choose a node whose r-schema is not complicated 

and whose components have already been processed. 
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® Construct objects that can support that r-schema’s behaviours when applied to 
the set of items identified by the r-schema’s components. 

® For each object constructed check to see if an equivalent object has already been 
entered in the object library. If an equivalent object has already been entered in 
the object library then check on the conceptual diagram to see if any equivalent 
items have already been constructed. 

The full procedure is: 

® Take the conceptual diagram constructed in previous generations, if any. 
Construct the basis as described in Sect. 8.3. Take the object library 
constructed in previous generations, if any. 

® If all of the nodes in the requirements model have been marked “processed” 
then stop otherwise choose a node with the property that all of its compo- 
nent nodes are already marked “processed”. Suppose that those component 
nodes are linked to nodes on the conceptual diagram that are marked with the 
items named {Xy,...,X^^}. 

® Given a chosen (non-terminal) node in the requirements model, determine the 
number of items, m say, that are required to represent the r-schema at that 
chosen node. For each such item, construct a rough version of the semantics 
of the object operator required to generate that item at this chosen node when 
applied to some subset of {X^,...,Z^}. If the semantics of all of these items 

is not “complex” then select the chosen node otherwise decompose the 
chosen node and its r-schema and replace that node and its r-schema with that 
decomposition in the requirements model. 

« Given a selected node in the requirements model whose r-schema’s behaviours 
may be supported by a set of items that may be generated from the components 
{Xy,...,X^^} by a set of object operators, where each of these object operators 

does not have “complex” semantics. Construct a set of “new o-schema” that 
can generate those items from the items {Xy,...,Z^} by choosing a set of 

unique object names {B and for each of these objects by choosing 

the dummy tuple argument type pairs appropriately for its required subset of 
the items {Xy,...,X^^}, by constructing the object’s semantics and by construct- 
ing the object’s constraints. With each B^ associate a new item name A • that 
is the name of the item that B^ generates when applied to its subset of the 
items {Xy,...,X^^}. Each object B 2s semantics and constraints should be as 

general as possible and should not necessarily be restricted to describing the 
behaviour specified in the r-schema on the selected node in the requirements 
model. 

® As each new o-schema B^ is constructed, search the object library for an 
o-schema that is equivalent to 

® If an o-schema C, that is equivalent to Bp is already in the object library 
then discard the new o-schema and search the conceptual diagram for 
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a node marked with C, for each node marked with C on the conceptual 
diagram check to see if the item generated by object C at that node is 
equivalent to item A-. 

® If the item generated by object C at a node on the conceptual 
diagram is called D and is equivalent to item A- then add a link from 

the selected node in the requirements model to this node marked with 
C and D on the conceptual diagram. 

® If the conceptual diagram contains no node marked with C that 
generates an item that is equivalent to item A then to the conceptual 
diagram add a new node marked with object C, item A - and add arcs 

from this node to the nodes marked with and add dotted 

arcs from this new node to the other nodes in the conceptual diagram 
that are marked with C and add a link from the selected node in the 
requirements model to this new node marked with C and A^ on the 

conceptual diagram. 

® If the object library contains no o-schemas that are equivalent to B- 
then add to the object library and to the conceptual diagram add a 
new node marked with object Bp item A- and add arcs from this node to 
the nodes marked with {Xj,...,X^} and add a link from the selected node 

in the requirements model to this new node on the conceptual diagram. 

® When all B. have been dealt with mark the selected node in the requirements 

model “processed”. 

This procedure is elaborate. It focuses on the object operators rather than on 
the items that they generate for three reasons. First, objects are simpler to deal 
with than items. Second, it is easier to detect equivalence between objects than 
between items. Third, there are fewer object operators in the object library Than 
there are items that they generate. 

The above procedure depends on the availability of effective criteria to deter- 
mine whether or not the semantics of an object is “complex”. The notion of 
“complex” is subjective. The following example illustrates the intended meaning 
of “complex” semantics. Suppose that a portion of a requirements model is as 
shown in Fig. 8.13. In Fig. 8.13 node A has nine components. At least one of 
the object operators derived from the r-schema at node A may have complex 
semantics. If the complexity of the object operators derived from the r-schema at 
node A can be reduced by decomposing A as shown in Fig. 8.14 then the object 
operators derived from the r-schema in Fig. 8.14 should have simpler semantics 
than the object operators derived from the r-schema in Fig. 8.13. In the decompo- 
sition shown in Fig. 8.14 three new nodes have been added. Each node shown in 
Fig. 8.14 has at most four components. 

The above procedure involves searching amongst the already constructed 
o-schemas and i-schemas for equivalent o-schemas and i-schemas. The coiTect 
identification of these equivalences is important. A variety of tools are available 
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Fig. 8.13 Portion of a requirements model 




Fig. 8.14 Portion of requirements model showing decomposed node A 

to assist with this search. “Equivalence” and “weak equivalence” are often related. 
If two items or objects are weakly equivalent then it is possible that they represent 
the same real thing. It is possible that weakly equivalent items or objects are 
equivalent. To check for equivalence, first check for weak equivalence, second if 
two items or objects are weakly equivalent then check to see if the items’ or 
objects’ constraints can be rephrased to make those items or objects equivalent. 

In the above procedure, the new o-schemas are constructed before looking for 
equivalences. The r-schema contain descriptions of an items “behaviour”. A 
knowledge object such as mark-up-1 could be derived in a number of different 
ways from different r-schemas in the requirements model. Each of these different 
r-schemas could have different behaviours. In each derivation the o-schemas 
required to describe the wisdom to support these different behaviours should be 
“similar” if not identical. To identify whether two objects are equivalent set aside 
what the items that they generate might be asked to do and focus on what those 
two objects are. 
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The above procedure, and the procedure used in the construction of the basis, 
both refer to the addition of “links” from the nodes in the requirements model to 
the nodes in the conceptual diagram. As for the procedure used in the construction 
of the basis, these links are implemented by annotating the nodes in the require- 
ments model with the names of the appropriate o-schema and i-schema pairs in the 
conceptual diagram. So the requirements model and the conceptual model are 
linked. The requirements model and the conceptual model each represents a differ- 
ent view of the system. The requirements model has a tree structure. The concep- 
tual diagram does not have a tree structure. The procedure used for the construc- 
tion of the basis and the procedure used for the construction of the conceptual 
diagram both modify the requirements model by adding links from the require- 
ments model to the conceptual diagram. The conceptual diagram represents “how” 
the system does what it is asked to do. The structure of these links from the 
requirements model to the conceptual diagram imports “what” the items in the 
conceptual diagram are asked to do. 



8.4.4 Refining object functionality 

The fourth of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to refine the functional structure of objects. This sub-task is achieved by 
introducing sub-item relationships. The notion of a sub-item is defined in 
Sect. 3.3. Given two items A and B, with semantics and respectively, 

where both items are expressed in terms of n variables, if % is permutation such 
that: 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(xpX2,...,Xj^) ^ S2j(7t(XpX2,...,Xj^))] 

then item .S is a sub-item of item A. If a data item A is a sub-item of another data 
item B then item A is a sub-type of item B. The identification of sub-items 
contributes to the quality of the conceptual model. The sub-item structure can be 
complex. Sub-items may be introduced to refine the functional structure of 
objects. 

The functional structure of an object is represented by its candidate constraints. 
The candidate constraints of an object are described in Sect. 4.3. A candidate 
constraint takes the form “Given an argument of that object, a set of other argu- 
ments are a candidate for that given argument”. The given argument is the subject 
argument of the constraint and the set of candidates is the candidate arguments of 
the constraint. In the o-schema notation the subject is marked with an ‘O’, and 
the candidates are marked with a horizontal line. The general idea of the refining 
object functionality sub-task is to ensure that the functional structure of each 
object is as specific as possible. A general procedure to achieve this follows: 
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® identify a candidate constraint; 

® introduce sub-items to ensure that the candidate arguments of that candidate 
constraint are all universal arguments (universal arguments are marked with an 
‘V’ in the o-schema notation), and 

® introduce a sub-item to ensure that the subject argument of that candidate 
constraint is a universal argument provided that the sub-item introduced is 
“meaningful and useful” in the application. 

This procedure refers to “meaningful and useful” sub-items. The notion of 
“meaningful and useful” sub-items is discussed below. 

Consider the o-schema name-1 on the left of Fig. 8.15. This o-schema has a 
candidate constraint that requires that the labels in the value set of its “left hand” 
argument functionally determine the labels in the value set of its “right hand” 
argument. Its “left hand” argument is not the subject of a universal constraint. 
Not all members of the value set of the “left hand” argument are involved in this 
functional association. The second step in the above procedure introduces a sub- 
item to ensure that a universal constraint may be included as shown in the 
o-schema name-2 on the right of Fig. 8.15. So for name-2, there is a genuine 
function from all of the members of the value set of the “left hand” argument to 
the value set of the “right hand” argument. If the object is an information object 
then in relational jargon this constraint ensures that a relation has a key. This idea 
can be applied to all objects. 

Given an r-schema in the requirements model with the behaviour “To determine 
the employee who manages a given department”. Suppose that the components of 
this r-schema are linked to the items employee and department in the conceptual 
diagram. The procedure first asks whether each department has at most one 
employee who manages it. Suppose that this is so then the procedure constructs 
the object manages-1 that is shown in Fig. 8.16. The procedure then asks 
whether “All departments have a manager?”. Suppose that they do. Then the 
procedure constructs manages-2 that is also shown in Fig. 8.16. The procedure 
then asks whether “All employees manage departments”. Suppose that this is not 
so. Then the procedure determines whether the subset of employees who manage 
departments is “meaningful and useful”. Suppose that in this application these 
employees are known as “managers”. Then the procedure replaces the employee 
component of the r-schema with manager, and links the r-schema’ s manager 
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Fig. 8.15 Non-functional and functional o-schemas 
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Fig. 8.16 Four versions of the information object 'manages' 



component to an item manager in the conceptual diagram. The item manager is a 
sub-item of employee. Having done this the procedure constructs manages-3 
that is shown in Fig. 8.16. Finally the procedure asks whether “Each manager 
manages at most one department”. If this is so then the procedure constructs 
manages-4 that is also shown in Fig. 8.16. As the object set constraints of 
manages-4 are complete the procedure terminates. The development from 
manages-1 to manages-4 is made possible by the introduction of a sub-item 
manager of the item employee. 

Given an r-schema in the requirements model with the behaviour “To determine 
the address at which a given employee lives”. Suppose that the components of 
this r-schema are linked to the items employee and address in the conceptual 
diagram. Suppose that the application of the procedure follows the same pattern 
as in the previous example until the procedure asks whether “All addresses have an 
employee living there”. Suppose that they do not. The procedure then asks 
whether the set of “employee addresses” is “meaningful and useful” in the applica- 
tion. This is determined by the general context. Suppose that the notion of 
“employee addresses” is not “seen to be meaningful and useful” in the application. 
The procedure then terminates. 

The examples considered above concern the refinement of an information 
object’s functionality by introducing a sub-item. Knowledge objects too can be 
refined in this way. Given an r-schema in the requirements model with behaviour 
“Given an employee’s position and the salary associated with that position, to 
determine the salary that that employee receives”. Suppose that the components 
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Fig. 8.17 Two versions of the knowledge object 'salary-of 



of this r-schema are linked to the items employee/ salary, employee/position and 
position/salary in the conceptual diagram. Given the rule “if an employee’s posi- 
tion is known and if the salary associated with that position is known also then 
that employee receives the salary associated with that employee’s position” this 
rule could be represented as salary-of-l shown in Fig. 8.17. This example is 
not described in detail. The object salary-of-I in Fig. 8.17 represents a reason- 
able outcome of the application of the above procedure without the need to intro- 
duce any new sub-items. The salary-of-2 object does not state that knowing the 
salary of an employee and the salary of each position determines the position of 
that employee because two different positions may attract the same salary. 

This sub-task of refining object functionality has implications for the role of 
object operators. One way of regarding the basis and object library in the concep- 
tual model is to think of the objects as general system building operators. That 
is, to think of the object library as containing a few general operators rather than a 
larger number of more specific operators. The approach described here derives 
operators that are representations of particular associations in the application. 



8.4.5 Removal of labels 

The fifth of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to remove labels from the expression of the semantics of the objects identi- 
fied. Labels belong to the value sets of items. Labels should not occur in the 
expression of either item or object semantics and value constraints. The removal 
of labels from the object semantics and value constraints is equivalent to the 
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Fig. 8.18 o-schema for 'mark-up- A' and i-schema for 'mark-up' 
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Fig. 8.19 o-schema for knowledge object 'mark-up-B' 



programming practice of not using constants explicitly in programs unless 
absolutely necessary. An example of the acceptable use of a constant is the use in 
a semantics expression, or in a program, of the number ‘100’ where the ‘100’ 
represents “a hundred percent”. There will always be one hundred percent. So this 
constant will never have to be modified. 

For an example of the removal of a label from an object, consider the object 
mark-up-A in Fig. 8.18. In the conceptual diagram this object is applied to the 
two items part/sale-price and part/cost-price. The resulting item represents a crude 
mark-up rule in which all spare parts are marked up by 20%. The semantics of 
this object contains the label ‘1.2’. This object’s semantics contains a label. The 
object mark-up-A should be replaced by the knowledge object mark-up-1 
shown in Fig. 8.12 and by the 'mark-up' data item shown in Fig. 8.18. In this 
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example a label from the value set of a data item is buried within the semantics of 
a knowledge object. 

Another example involves labels from the value set of an information item 
being buried within the semantics of a knowledge object. Consider the object 
mark-up-B shown in Fig. 8.19. In the conceptual diagram this object is applied 
to the three items vehicle/sale-price, vehicle/type and vehicle/cost-price. The 
resulting item represents the mark up formula for three different types of vehicle 
namely ‘car’, ‘truck’ and ‘cycle’. This object should be replaced by the knowledge 
object mark-up'C shown in Fig. 8.20 and the information object rate-of 
shown in Fig. 8.21. In the conceptual diagram the object rate-of is applied to 
the two items type and mark-up-rate and generates the type/mark-up-rate informa- 
tion item. The value set of this information item is shown in Fig. 8.22. In the 
conceptual diagram the object mark~up~C is applied to the four information 
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Fig. 8.20 o-schema for knowledge object "mark-up-C’ 
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Fig. 8.22 Value set of the type/mark-up-rate item 
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items vehicle/sale-price, vehicle/type, vehicle/cost-price and type/mark-up. 

The removal of labels from the object semantics and value constraints is equiv- 
alent to the programming practice of not using constants in programs unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Consider the clause group to implement the semantics of an 
item derived by applying the object mark-up-B to the items vehicle/sale-price, 
vehicle/type and vehicle/cost-price: 

vehicle/sale-price( x, y ) <- vehicle/type( x, ‘car’ ), 
vehicle/cost-price( x, z ), y = z x 1.4 
vehicle/sale-price( x, y ) ^ vehicle/type( x, ‘truck’ ), 
vehicle/cost-price( x, z ), y = z x 1.6 
vehicle/sale-price( x, y ) <- vehicle/type( x, ‘cycle’ ), 

vehicle/cost-price( x, z ), y = z x 1.5 [1] 

The value set associated with the ''type/mark-up-rate'' item has been distributed 
throughout group [1]. This value set is shown in Fig. 8.22. A clause group to 
implement the semantics of the item derived by applying the object mark-up-C 
to the items vehicle/sale-price, vehicle/type, vehicle/cost-price and 
type/mark-up-rate is: 

vehicle/sale-price( x, y ) ^ vehicle/type( x, w ), vehicle/cost-price( x, z ), 

type/mark-up-rate( w, v ), y = z x v [2] 

Unlike group [1], group [2] is insulated against changes in the mark-up rate struc- 
ture of the different types of vehicle. 



8.4.6 Reduction of sub-items 

The sixth of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to reduce sub-item relationships to sub-type relationships. Consider the 
derivation of the item car-part/cost-price in Fig. 8.23. The left hand version is 
unacceptable if the object operator car-cost is a sub-object of the operator costs. 
There is nothing inherently wrong with sub-objects. If the object structure can be 
simplified at the expense of complicating the data item structure then the resulting 
model is easier to maintain. In Fig. 8.23 the right hand version is unacceptable 
because an object operator has been applied to an information item to generate 
another information item. The object operator car-costs has been applied to the 
item part/cost-price. There is nothing inherently wrong with operators that gener- 
ate sub-information items. If sub-information operators can be reduced to sub-data 
operators then the resulting model is easier to maintain. Consider another 
derivation of the item car-part/cost-price in Fig. 8.24. If more than one type of 
derivation is permitted then this may lead to unnecessary duplication and may 
complicate the structure of the conceptual model. 

This sub-task transfers “sub-item operators” down to the data items where they 
become sub-type operators. This method is iterative and moves each “sub-item 
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Fig. 8.23 Two derivations of the item car-part/cost-price 




Fig. 8.24 Valid derivation of the item car-part/cost-price 



operator” down towards the basis one step at a time. The left hand version in 
Fig. 8.25 establishes item as a sub-item of item d using object e. The value 
set of item x is a sub-set of the value set of item d. Item d is derived using object 
c. The method constructs sub-items of items a and b to which object c may be 
applied to generate item x. The method introduces objects / and j that reduce the 
value sets of items a and b sufficiently so that object c can be applied to items g 
and k to generate item x. In the right hand version in Fig. 8.25 object c has 
moved one step further from the basis and the sub-item relationships have moved 
one step closer to the basis than the left hand version. This method is applied 
until all sub-item relationships are reduced to sub-type relationships. If items a 
and b are not data items then the method is applied again to reduce the sub-item 
relationships between items g and a, and between items k and b. 

This sub-task removes all sub-item operators between information items and 
knowledge items from the conceptual model. Sub-item operators between infor- 
mation items and knowledge items may be represented as value constraints. In 
Fig. 8.25 item x is a sub-item of item is a value constraint on item x. In 
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Fig. 8.25 Method for reducing sub-item relationships 



Fig. 8.23 the item car-part/cost-price is a sub-item of the item part/cost-price. 
This fact is a value constraint on the item car-part/cost-price. 



8.4.7 Mixed-type decomposition 

The seventh of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view 
task is to decompose mixed type objects. The aim of this sub-task is to ensure 
that each object constructed is either a data object, or an information object or a 
knowledge object. An object is decomposed if its semantics contains more than 
one “type” of statement. 

Mixed type decomposition is to a crude form of normalisation. In Sect. 8.5 it 
is shown that normalisation is an expensive process and should not necessarily be 
applied to the entire conceptual model. A component of the cost of normalising 
an object is the cost of determining whether that object is decomposable. Once it 
is known that an object is decomposable then it is comparatively inexpensive to 
decompose it. Determining whether an object is of mixed type is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

An item, or object, is of mixed type if its semantics is a conjunction of two 
expressions of different type. An example of a mixed type object mix is shown 
in Fig. 8.26. The semantics of the object mix contains both implicit and 
explicit features. Considered by itself it is difficult to see how the mix object 
should be decomposed. But if the object costs had already been identified then the 
identification of the explicit part of mix is easier. It is difficult to see what is 
wrong with mix without knowing the items to which mix is to be applied on 
the conceptual diagram and the other objects associated with those items. The 
object mix is unacceptable. 

Suppose that on the conceptual diagram the object mix is applied to the items 
item/tax, item/type and cost/tax and that the resulting item’s semantics is imple- 
mented as the clause group: 



item/tax(w, z) item/type(w, x), type/cost(x, y), cost/tax(y, z) 



[3] 
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Fig. 8.26 o-schema for mixed type object 'mix 
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Fig. 8.27 o-schema for knowledge object 'tax-payable 



This clause group represents the rule that “the tax payable on an item is deter- 
mined by the cost of that item”. The mix object should be discarded in favour of 
the tax-payable object shown in Fig. 8.27. In the conceptual diagram if the 
tax-payable object is applied to the items item/tax, item/type, type/cost and 
cost/tax then the semantics of the resulting item may also be implemented by 
clause group [3] above. 

The previous example illustrates that it is easy to identify an object of mixed 
type, and that it may be difficult to decompose an object of mixed type unless the 
object is considered in conjunction with both the items on the conceptual diagram 
to which it is applied and any other objects that are associated with those items. 



8.4.8 Information normalisation 

The last of the eight sub-tasks within the construction of the conceptual view task 
is to normalise the information objects. The last sub-task in the previous 
“construction of the basis” task is to normalise the data. When the data and the 
information have been normalised this leaves the knowledge to be normalised. 
The normalisation of knowledge can be expensive. The normalisation of knowl- 
edge is considered during the system function step. This ensures that the only 
knowledge objects that are normalised are those required for the system. Although 
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the normalisation of knowledge is considered during the system function step, it is 
worth ensuring that each knowledge item is an association between all of its com- 
ponents in order to ensure that at least one candidate constraint includes all of the 
components. 

Normalisation is considered in Chap. 6. The section of the requirements 
model that formed the starting point for the system analysis step contained annota- 
tions on the r-schemas to indicate their volatility. These annotations are passed to 
the o-schemas in the conceptual model. Volatile items and objects are considered 
as candidates for normalisation. The normalisation of inforaiation is not an 
expensive process. Information objects are annotated “to be normalised” whether 
they have been marked “volatile” or not. During this sub-task: 

® normalise each information o-schema that is annotated “to be normalised” and 
annotate it “normalised”, replace that o-schema in the object library with the 
normalised form, replace that object on the conceptual diagram with the 
normalised form and update the links from the requirements model to the 
conceptual model, and 

® for each o-schema that is annotated “normalised”, locate all o-schemas on items 
in the conceptual diagram to which that o-schema is applied and that are not 
annotated and annotate all of those o-schemas “to be normalised”. 

At the end of this sub-task the information objects in the conceptual model that 
implement the r-schemas in the requirements model that are annotated “to be 
normalised” have been normalised. During the normalisation process no structural 
changes take place to the requirements model. 
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The fourth task in the system analysis step is the construction of the c-coupling 
map. The previous tasks in the system analysis step construct the conceptual 
view consisting of: 

• the basis, 

• the object library, and 

• the conceptual diagram. 

To complete the un-normalised conceptual model it remains to construct the: 

• the c-coupling map represents the “coupling relationships”, and 

• the constraints. 
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This section describes the construction of the c-coupling map. Section 8.6 
describes the construction of the constraints. Coupling relationships are discussed 
briefly in Sect. 8.2. 

If the conceptual model is to support maintenance then it should include a 
mechanism for identifying those parts of that model that should be checked and 
possibly modified in response to a particular change in circumstance in the appli- 
cation. In the unified design methodology this mechanism is provided by estab- 
lishing a “coupling relationship” between a pair of items in the conceptual model 
if modifying one of them could mean that the other has to be modified too 
[Filman, 1988]. A maintenance task is effected by first locating an item that 
needs to be modified in response to a particular change in circumstance in the 
application, second my modifying that item, and third by following the coupling 
relationships from that item to other items and so on. 

Two items are logically inconsistent if there exists a permutation 7i and a non- 
trivial expression \i such that both: 

(Vx^X2...Xj^)[S^(Xj,X2,...,Xj^) p.(Xj,X2,...,Xj^)] 

(VxjX2...Xj^)[S^(XpX2,...,Xj^) ~|Ll(7l(xj,X2,...,Xj^))] 

If a conceptual model contains two items that are logically inconsistent then that 
model is inconsistent. By following the coupling relationships in the c-coupling 
map during each maintenance task the introduction of logically inconsistent items 
can be prevented. 

A “coupling relationship” joins two nodes in the c-coupling map if one node is 
marked with an item that if modified could, in general, require that the item on the 
other node should be checked for coiTectness so that the consistency of the concep- 
tual model is preserved [Ginsberg & Williamson, 1993]. The c-coupling map is a 
vertex labelled graph. For each item in the conceptual view there is a vertex in the 
c-coupling map labelled with that item’s name. If an item in the conceptual view 
has not been normalised then its node in the c-coupling map is shown in an area 
labelled “not normalised”, and that node has no coupling relationships. For those 
items in the conceptual view that are normal an arc joins a pair of vertices in the 
c-coupling map if there is a coupling relationship between the items whose names 
are attached to those vertices. So an arc joins a pair of vertices if modification to 
one of the two items in general necessarily requires that the other item be checked 
for correctness so that the consistency of the conceptual model is preserved. Un- 
normalised items may have a large number of coupling relationships. 

In Sect. 8.2 four kinds of coupling relationships are described. First, a 
“component relationship” is a coupling relationship between an item in a concep- 
tual model and its component items in that model. Second, an “equivalence 
relationship” exists between two items if they are weakly equivalent. Third, a 
“sub-item relationship” exists between two items if one is a sub-item of the other. 
Fourth, a “duplicate relationship” exists between two items if their semantics 
expressions “overlap” in a sense that is described below. The coupling relation- 
ships in the c-coupling map are inherited by the functional and internal models. 
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The coupling relationships are implemented as “coupling links” in the physical 
model. 

In the unified design methodology maintenance is directed by following the 
coupling relationships. The preservation of the maintainability of the design is 
concerned with the management of the coupling relationships. If all of the 
coupling relationships are known in a c-coupling map then the coupling relation- 
ships can form the basis for a procedure to direct the maintenance process. This 
procedure is: 

« Suppose that in response to a change in circumstances an initial modification 
is made to a particular item in the conceptual model then flag that item 
“checked”, and flag all other items that are joined by a coupling relationship to 
that item, “to be checked”. 

* For each item that is flagged “to be checked”: 

if that item needs to be modified then modify it, flag that item “checked” and 
for all other items that are both: 

® not flagged “checked” and 
® have a coupling relationship with that item 
flag those items “to be checked”. 

if that item does not need to be modified then flag that item “checked”. 

The efficiency of this procedure depends on the number of coupling relationships 
in the conceptual model. The efficiency of this procedure increases if the number 
of coupling relationships in the conceptual model are reduced. The reduction of 
the number of coupling relationships in the conceptual model is one goal in the 
construction of a “good” conceptual model 

Four forms of coupling relationship are identified. Given object A: 

A[E^,F^,G^ ] 
with semantics: 

A Sp^(y2,...,y2 a a Sp^(y >},...,y 

A can be applied to the set of items (//, /2,..., //) to generate the item /: 

I = A[E^,F^,G^ ](/7,/2,..., Ij) 



with semantics: 
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where: 

for all i = l,..,n there exists k such that 1 < k < j and Rj = /^. 

If the semantics of item I should change then either the semantics of one of its 
components changes or the expression J changes. That is, if the semantics of 
item / should change then either the semantics of one of its components changes 
or the semantics of object A changes. 

If the semantics of an item I that is not in the basis changes then this may 
mean that the semantics of one of its components has changed. Such an item’s 
components may be in the basis. If the semantics of one of an item’s components 
changes then this may mean that the item’s semantics changes. So in general 
there should be a coupling relationship between each item / that is not in the basis 
and its components. There are three cases. First if I has more than one compo- 
nent then the coupling relationship between I and its components are component 
links. Second if / has only one component and A is the identity object then the 
coupling relationship between / and its single component is an equivalence link. 
Third if I has only one component and A is not the identity object then the 
coupling relationship between / and its single component is a sub-item link. In 
Sect. 8.4.6 sub-item links are reduced to sub-type links. 

If the semantics of an item that is not in the basis changes then this may mean 
that the semantics of the object operator that generates that item has changed. If 
the semantics of the object that generates an item changes then this may mean that 
the item’s semantics changes. So in general there should be a coupling relation- 
ship between an item I = A (Ij, - , ij) and the object A . This leads 
indirectly to links between two items if they have been constructed with the same 
object operator. There is a link between the items part/cost-price and 
machine/cost-price in Fig. 8.6. 

An object A is decomposable into A = {O^, O 2 , if: 

® Of is not tautological for all i, 

® O = O I 0 O 2 ® ... ® , where 

• each composition is monotonic 

If the semantics of a decomposable object A changes then this may mean that the 
semantics of at least one of the objects in its decomposition has changed. If the 
semantics of one of the objects in A’s decomposition changes then this may mean 
that A ’s semantics changes. So in general there should be a coupling relationship 
between a decomposable object and the objects in its decomposition. Further any 
item constructed with a decomposable object A should be linked to any item 
constructed with an object in a decomposition of A. These links are duplicate 
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links. If the conceptual model is normal there are no duplicate links in the 
c-coupling map. 

Duplicate links are hard to detect. Suppose that objects A and B are decom- 
posable as follows: 

B - ^ ® G 

Then objects A and B should both be linked to object E. If the decompositions of 
A and B have not been identified then object E may not have been identified and 
the implicit link between objects A and B may not be identified. 

The coupling relationships [Debenham, 1996a] identified above have one of the 
following forms: 

* between nodes marked with equivalent items; 

® between a node marked with an item that is a sub-item of the item marked on 
another node; 

® between a node marked with an item and the nodes marked with that item’s 
components; 

® between a node marked with an item constructed by a decomposable object and 
nodes constructed with that objects decomposition; 

® between a node marked with an item constructed by one object and nodes 
constructed with another object that is equivalent to the first object, and 

* between a node marked with an item constructed by one object and nodes 
constructed with another object that is a sub-object of the first object. 

In Sect. 8.4.6 sub-item relationships between non-data items are reduced to sub- 
type relationships between data items. So if: 

* all equivalent items and objects have been removed by re-naming, and 

® sub-item relationships between non-data items have been reduced to sub-type 
relationships between data items 

then the following is a description of the coupling relationships identified: 

® between a node marked with a data item that is a sub-type of the data item 
marked on another node, these are the sub- type relationships; 

® between a node marked with an item and the nodes marked with that item’s 
components, these are the component relationships; 

® between two nodes constructed by the same object, these are equivalence 
relationships, and 

® between a node marked with an item constructed by a decomposable object and 
nodes constructed with that objects decomposition, these are the duplicate 
relationships. 
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Further, if the objects employed to construct the conceptual model are normal then 
the coupling relationships identified are either sub-type relationships, component 
relationships or equivalence relationships. The sub-type relationships, component 
relationships and equivalence relationships cannot be removed from the conceptual 
model. 

Four kinds of coupling relationship between two nodes in the c-coupling map 
have been examined. Each of these four kinds of coupling relationship indicates 
that the items at those nodes “have something in common”. First, a component 
relationship joins two nodes that are marked respectively with an item and one of 
its component items. Component relationships are in a sense representations of 
the “grammatical structure” of the application. Second, an equivalence 
relationship joins two nodes that are marked with items or objects that are weakly 
equivalent. Third, a sub-object relationship joins two nodes if one is marked with 
an object that is a sub-object of the object marked on the other. Fourth, a 
duplicate relationship joins the node marked with the object C and the node 
marked with the non-tautological object E, and between the node marked with the 
object C and the node marked with the non-tautological object F if: 

C - ^ ® jyj F 

where this join is monotonic. These four kinds of relationship are examined in 
detail. 

Section 6.2 describes the meaning of a “normal” set of items or objects. In an 
“ideal” conceptual model each “atomic” maintenance operation could be executed as 
a single modification to one part only of the model. This ideal is not attainable in 
the conceptual model described here. The component relationships at least must 
be followed during maintenance. This raises the question of which of the four 
kinds of coupling relationship identified above can be removed from the conceptual 
model. This question is considered during the detailed discussion of the four kinds 
of coupling relationship that follows. 

A consistent conceptual model of a knowledge systems application is 
completely normal if that conceptual model has the property that a maintenance 
operation may be completely executed by tracing only the component relation- 
ships and the sub-item relationships in that model. The component relationships 
and the sub-item relationships are easy to identify. The equivalence relationships 
and duplicate relationships are not easy to identify. The equivalence relationships 
and the duplicate relationships may be removed from the conceptual model at a 
cost. Given a completely normal conceptual model and a particular maintenance 
task to be performed on it. Suppose that a particular item in the model has been 
identified that when modified it represents that given maintenance task. Then as 
the model is completely normal, the modification of that item, together with the 
modification of only those other items that are identified by following the compo- 
nent relationships and the sub-item relationships using the procedure stated above 
will ensure that the given maintenance task has been executed. A goal of this 
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chapter is the construction of a conceptual model that can support the maintenance 
of volatile sections of that model. 

8.5.1 Component relationships 

The component relationships are representations of the grammatical structure of 
the application. They cannot be removed and play a necessary role guiding main- 
tenance. The component relationships connect two nodes in a conceptual diagram 
and a c-coupling map that are marked respectively with an item and one of its 
component items. If an item named item in the conceptual model is defined by: 

item = object(item j, item2,-->, item^) 

where n > 1 then there is a component relationship between the node marked 
with the item named item and the nodes marked with the items named itemj, 

item^,..., item . 
z ’ n 

Component relationships are coupling relationships. During the complete 
execution of a maintenance operation the component relationships have to be 
followed if the consistency of the conceptual model is to be preserved. Suppose 
that a retailing application is concerned with a department that sells spare parts. In 
this application each spare part is identified by a unique “spare-part-number”. 
Suppose further that in the conceptual diagram there is a node marked with the 
''parf data item, a node marked with the ''part/cost-price'' information item and a 
node marked with the: 

[ part/cost-price, part/sale-price, mark-up] 

knowledge item. This knowledge item represents a rule that may be used to calcu- 
late the selling price of spare parts on the basis of their cost price and a universal 
mark-up rate. Suppose that a new spare part is to be stocked. A new spare part 
number should be added, as a new label, to the value set of the ''parf item. A 
tuple should be added to the value set of the ''part/cost-price'' item. The 
‘ Y part/cost-price, part/sale-price, mark-up 7” item should be modified if the rule 
represented by this knowledge item does not apply to this particular new spare 
part. So the syntactic structure of the model requires that this atomic modification 
is effected by checking, and possibly modifying, at least three items in the model. 
The component relationships define a path for the execution of this maintenance 
task. So the business of adding a new spare part to the system entails the addition 
of a label to the value set of a data item, the modification of the tuples in the 
value set of any information item in which that data item is a total component, 
the possible modification of the tuples in the value set of any information item in 
which that data item is not a total component, and the possible modification of 
other items in which that data item, or those information items, occur. The 
addition of a label to the value set of a data item may require further modifications 
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Fig. 8.28 c-coupling map 

to other data, information and knowledge items if consistency is to be preserved. 
The component relationships referred to in this example are the only relationships 
in the c-coupling map shown in Fig. 8.28. 



8.5.2 Equivalence relationships 

The equivalence relationships link two nodes in a c-coupling map that are marked 
with items or objects that are weakly equivalent. The equivalence relationships 
can not be derived from the component relationships. Given an information item 
A, if A - ^ B and if the components of B are weakly equivalent to, but not the 

same as, the components of A then there is no chain of component relationships 
joining A to B. An equivalence relationship indicates that a real thing has been 
represented as two weakly equivalent items. The rule that calculates the amount 
paid on an insurance policy could be represented both as a knowledge item 
pay-out-rule and as a knowledge item dividend- rule. If undetected, a duplication of 
this kind can cause havoc when a conceptual model is used to direct the mainte- 
nance process. This kind of duplication is discussed in Sect. 8.3.3 and in 
Sect. 8.4.3. Equivalence relationships are shown on the conceptual diagram and 
on the c-coupling map. An equivalence relationship between two nodes is shown 
as a double line linking those nodes. 



8.5.3 Sub-item relationships 

Section 3.3 defines the notion of one item being a “sub-item” of another item. 
Given two items A and B, where both items are expressed in terms of n variables, 
with semantics S^ and Sq respectively, if n is permutation such that: 

(VX]X2...Xj,)[ S^(X],X2,...,Xj^) ^ S5(7t(Xj,X2,...,Xj^)) ] 
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then item i5 is a sub-item of item A. Sub-item relationships must be followed 
during maintenance. They are coupling relationships. In Sect. 8.4.6 it is shown 
that sub-item relationships can be reduced to sub-type relationships between data 
items. This reduction is not difficult to perform. It simplifies the structure of the 
c-coupling map. In Chap. 4 it is noted that the notion of a sub-item is a general- 
isation of the notion of a sub-type as used in traditional data analysis. Sub-types 
play a role in the unified methodology as described in Sect. 8.3.4. By conven- 
tion, a sub-item relationship between two nodes is shown in the c-coupling map 
using an arrowed line linking those nodes. This arrow points /rom the node that 
is marked with the sub-item. 



8.5.4 Duplicate relationships 

Duplicate relationships link a node in a c-coupling map that are marked with the 
object A with a node marked with the non-tautological object C, and link the node 
marked with the object A with a node marked with the non-tautological object D 
if: 

A - ^ D ® ^ C 

where this join is monotonic. If this weak equivalence holds then object A has 
objects C and D buried within it. Duplicate relationships must be followed 
during maintenance. They are coupling relationships. Duplicate relationships 
link two nodes in the c-coupling map that represent, to some degree, the same real 
thing. A duplicate relationship indicates that a real thing has been represented, at 
least in part, in more than one place. If there is duplicate relationship between 
two nodes marked with objects A and B then either A or B are non-normal. So if 
the objects in the conceptual model are all normal then there are no duplicate 
relationships in the c-coupling map. Duplicate relationships are shown on the 
c-coupling map by a line marked with a ‘n ’ symbol. 

If some of the items and objects in the conceptual model are not normal then a 
real thing may have been represented both as one item and be buried implicitly 
within another item. The normal forms for relations in traditional relational 
database technology attempt to identify if one relation is buried within another in 
this way. Traditional normalisation attempts to prevent duplications of this kind 
from occurring by breaking complex relations down into simpler forms. 

The duplicate relationships are hard to identify. Having identified a duplicate 
relationship it is then comparatively easy to remove it. Further, the identification 
of the duplicate relationships is essential if maintenance tasks are to be performed 
completely and efficiently. The construction of a maintainable conceptual model 
is concerned first with the identification of the volatile sections of the model, 
second with the identification of the duplicate relationships in those sections and 
third with the removal of those duplicate relationships. 

The normalisation of knowledge objects is more expensive than the normalisa- 
tion of information and data objects. Consider the extent to which the whole 
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Fig. 8.29 Indicative costs and benefits of normalisation 



conceptual model should be normalised. Normalisation can be applied only to the 
volatile sections of the conceptual model. Indicative relative costs and benefits in 
normalising the three types of item are shown in Fig. 8.29. A “normalisation 
strategy” is given in Sect. 7.6.5. 

Section 8.5 describes a procedure for directing maintenance based on the 
c-coupling map. There are four kinds of coupling relationship. That procedure 
pursues all coupling relationships from any knowledge, information or data item 
that requires modification. Even if the model has been normalised, and if the 
equivalence relationships have been removed, this procedure can be costly and can 
result in a substantial proportion of the conceptual model being checked for 
correctness during maintenance. Chapter 1 1 shows how “referential constraints” 
may be employed to prune this search considerably. Methods are given for the 
removal of the equivalence relationships and the duplicate relationships, and the 
reduction of sub-item relationships to sub-type relationships. Chapter 6 describes 
normalisation, which removes duplicate relationships from the c-coupling map. 
The component relationships and sub-type relationships cannot be removed from 
the c-coupling map. 

The coupling relationships in the c-coupling map are inherited by the func- 
tional model, the internal model and the physical model. In the physical model 
some data items are associated with a set of real labels, some information items 
are associated with a set of real tuples and some knowledge items are associated 
with one or more clause groups. In Chap. 10 the coupling relationships in both 
the internal and the physical model are simplified once it is known which item’s 
value sets are to be stored in the physical model. 

Section 8.4.7 discussed the decomposition of items of mixed type. If this 
decomposition has been performed then all items are classified as data, information 
or knowledge. So if a fact is represented twice then the items that represent it are 
either classified in the same way (as data, information or knowledge) or they are 
classified differently. If duplications are caused by two items that are classified in 
the same way then they can be removed by normalisation, otherwise they may be 
prevented by a systematic analysis. Consider three different representations of the 
fact “the mark up rate for pencils is 35%”. This fact could be represented by 
attaching the tuple ( ‘pencil’, ‘35%’ ) to the value set of the information item 
''part/mark-up-rate'\ Then this fact is an information thing that is represented by 
an information item. The same fact could also be represented by including the 
clause: 
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part/sale-price( ‘pencil’ , y ) ^ part/cost-price( ‘pencil’, z ), y = z x 1.35 

in the semantics of the knowledge item ''[part/sale-price, part/cost-price T and so 
the fact is a knowledge thing. The same fact could also be represented by attach- 
ing the label ‘35%’ to the value set of the data item 'pencil-mark-up-rate\ So the 
fact is a data thing that is represented by a data item. So one real fact can be 
correctly represented as either a data item, an information item or a knowledge 
item. If all three of these representations had found their way into the conceptual 
model and the mark-up rate for pencils should happen to change then all three 
representations should be modified to preserve consistency. Duplications caused 
by representations of facts that are classified differently can be avoided by applying 
an analysis method. If the fact in the above example had been represented as an 
information item then the design superstructure should prevent the explicit repre- 
sentation of “mark-up-rate” as data or knowledge. 



8.6 Constraints 



Items were introduced in Chap. 3 as a unified formalism for representing real 
things. The basic structure of items is independent of whether an item represents a 
data thing, an information thing or a knowledge thing. Items incorporate 
constraints. The way these item constraints are expressed is also independent of 
whether an item represents a data thing, an information thing or a knowledge 
thing. So items provide the basis for a unified approach to modelling knowledge- 
based systems, but they fail to provide an adequate basis for a complete analysis of 
maintenance. Chapter 4 introduced “objects” as operators on items. Objects 
provide an adequate basis for analysing maintenance. Complex items may be 
constructed by applying a sequence of object operators to simpler items. Both 
items and objects may be normalised. The conceptual model consists of a repre- 
sentation of each thing as an item. This representation consists of a basis of 
fundamental data items, an object library, a conceptual diagram and the c-coupling 
map. Both items and objects contain two classes of constraint. These two classes 
are the value constraints and the set constraints. 

In the unified design methodology, constraints play two distinct roles: 

® constraints are attached to the representation with the intention of preserving 
the integrity of that representation, and 

• constraints are employed by the maintenance procedure with the intention of 
making that procedure more efficient. 

Constraints that are attached to the representation with the intention of preserving 
the integrity of that representation are pragmatic constraints. Constraints that are 
employed by the maintenance procedure with the intention of making that 
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procedure more efficient are referential constraints. Referential constraints are 
discussed in Chap. 1 1 . Pragmatic constraints are discussed here. 

Pragmatic constraints are constraints on the conceptual model. They are inher- 
ited by the internal model and by the physical model. Pragmatic constraints are of 
two distinct types: 

® Constraints that are attached to each item and to each object in the conceptual 
model are the individual constraints: 

• the value constraints, and 
® the set constraints. 

• Constraints that are attached to the conceptual model itself are the model 
constraints. 



8.6.1 Individual constraints 

Individual constraints are a part of each item and each object. They consist of: 

• the value constraints, and 

• the set constraints. 

Chapter 3 contains examples of item constraints. Chapter 4 contains examples 
of object constraints. Those examples are all “static constraints”. Static 
constraints are constraints on how something must be. In contrast to static 
constraints dynamic constraints are constraints on how something is permitted to 
change. 

The static set constraints illustrated in Chaps. 3 and 4 are restricted to being 
cardinality constraints, universal constraints and candidate constraints. The 
permissible types of static constraint are determined by the chosen software 
platform. The types of static constraints illustrated in previous chapters are not 
representative of the constraints that are supported. Examples of other types of 
static item constraints include: 

• the entity type constraint by which the labels in an item’s value set are 
restricted to belong to a specific set of labels; 

® the lexical constraint by which the character strings that makes up the labels in 
an item’s value set are restricted, for example there may be a restriction on the 
number of characters that may occur in a label; 

® the tuple set constraint by which the set of labels in an item’s value set must 
be equal to, a subset of, or disjoint from, the set of labels in another item’s 
value set; 

• the domain set constraint by which the set of values in a nominated domain of 
the labels in an item’s value set must be equal to, a subset of, or disjoint from, 
the set of values in a particular domain of the labels in another item’s value 
set; 
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® the domain cardinality constraint by which the set of distinct values that may 
occur in a particular domain in the labels in an item’s value set is restricted, for 
example the number of distinct values that may occur may be restricted; 

® the occurrence frequency constraint by which for a particular domain in an 
item’s value set if a value occurs in the labels of that domain then it must 
occur in that value set in a specified number of labels, and 
• the reflexive constraint, symmetric constraint and transitive constraint on an 
item that hold if the value set is: 

reflexive: xRx for all x 

symmetric: xRy yRx for all x and y 

transitive: xRy, yRz ^ xRz for all x, y and z 

likewise ir reflexive constraint, asymmetric constraint and intransitive 
constraint. 

Dynamic constraints are constraints on how something is permitted to change. 
“The mark-up rate may not change by more than 10% at a time” is an example of 
a dynamic constraint. No particular notation is adopted here for representing 
dynamic constraints. For example: 

( A < x% )a 

could represent the constraint that “any value in the value set of item A cannot 
change by more than x%”. Then the constraint in the above example could be: 

( A < 10% )mark-up 



Objects may contain dynamic as well as static constraints. 



8.6.2 Model constraints 

Model constraints are constraints on the conceptual model. They are used in 
database technology. The rule “the selling price of parts is always greater than the 
cost price of parts” is an example of a chunk of knowledge that could be a 
constraint on the information in a database. The information in the database is 
constrained to be consistent with this particular chunk of knowledge. Such a 
constraint is a knowledge model constraint. They may be used for knowledge- 
based systems. For knowledge-based systems the inverse of this idea can be used. 
In knowledge-based systems a chunk of information can be used as a constraint on 
the knowledge in the conceptual model. Such a constraint is an information 
model constraint. 

Consider the set of relations shown in Fig. 8.30. This set of relations shows 
possible sets of tuples that could form the value sets of items '"part/sale-price"\ 
''part/cost-price'' and ‘'part/mark-up'\ These tuples are consistent with the knowl- 
edge represented in the knowledge item part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
part/mark-up r discussed in Chap. 3. An inference engine can be used to demon- 
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Fig. 8.30 A simple information model 



strate automatically that these tuples are consistent with that knowledge item. An 
example of an information model constraint on the knowledge item 
''[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/mark-up T is the requirement that this knowl- 
edge item must remain consistent with the particular information model shown in 
Fig. 8.30. This constraint could be implemented in the physical model as a 
constraint on three clause-groups that implement this item. Hand-coded, simple 
but non-trivial information models can provide powerful information model 
constraints. Information model constraints are simple, powerful and effective 
constraints on the knowledge in the conceptual model. They may be useful in 
applications where the knowledge is subject to a high rate of change and the 
information is comparatively stable. 

Other types of model constraints include: 

® the system must always be capable of performing a specified task, and 
® the overall size of the system, measured in some suitable units, must be less 
than some specified bound. 
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8«7 Summary 



® System analysis is the second step in the unified design methodology. 

® The system analysis step takes the requirements model and constructs the 
conceptual model. 

® The conceptual model consists of: 

® a conceptual view, and 
® a c-coupling map. 

® The conceptual view consists of: 

® a basis, 

® an object library, and 
® a conceptual diagram. 

® System analysis consists of four tasks: 

® construction of the basis, 

® construction of the conceptual view, 

® construction of c-coupling map, and 
® development of constraints. 

® The c-coupling map contains: 

® equivalence relationships, 

® sub-item relationships, 

® component relationships, and 
® duplicate relationships. 

® Equivalence relationships may be removed by renaming. 

® Sub-item relationships may be reduced to sub-type relationships. 

® The conceptual model may be normalised. This removes the duplicate relation- 
ships from the c-coupling map. 

® Pragmatic constraints are attached to the representation with the intention of 
preserving the integrity of that representation. 

® Referential constraints are a tool for increasing the efficiency of maintenance. 

® The following is a taxonomy of constraints: 

® pragmatic constraints 

® individual constraints 
® value constraints 
® set constraints 
® model constraints 
® referential constraints 
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9.1 Introduction 



This chapter describes the third step in the unified design methodology. This step 
is “system function”. The system function step uses the i-schema format for 
describing items, the o-schema format for describing objects, and the t-schema 
format for describing transactions. These formats are discussed in Sects. 5.2, 5.5 
and 5.7 respectively. The first step in the unified design methodology is require- 
ments specification discussed in Chap. 7. The second step in the unified design 
methodology is system analysis discussed in Chap. 8. 

The system function step commences with the product of requirements specifi- 
cation and system analysis. The input to the system function step is a section of 
the requirements model and a corresponding section of the conceptual model. 
System function focuses on the functional requirements and derives a functional 
model that can support the required tasks and has, in some sense, the least com- 
plexity. In an incremental design each application of these two previous design 
steps generates new sections of the requirements model and corresponding sections 
of the conceptual model. The requirements model consists of a cascade decomposi- 
tion of annotated r-schemas. These r-schemas are annotated as: 

® to be processed in some future generation of the system; 

® to be processed in this generation and implemented using a particular existing 
component; 

® to be processed in this generation and to be implemented in a specified manner, 
that could include a knowledge systems component, or 
® to be processed in this generation, to be implemented as a knowledge systems 
component that is to be normalised. 

The conceptual model consists of: 
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* a conceptual view, and 
® a c-coupling map. 

Portions of the conceptual model may have been normalised and constraints may 
have been developed. 

The system function step combines the what of the requirements model with 
the how of the conceptual model to produce a “functional model” [Yu & 
Mylopoulos, 1994]. The functional model supports the identified system transac- 
tions. The requirements model is expressed in terms of r-schemas and the concep- 
tual model in terms of a combination of i-schemas and o-schemas. The require- 
ments model is a representation of what the system should be able to do. The 
conceptual model is a representation of how the system does what it is required to 
do. The requirements model is linked to the conceptual model. The r-schemas in 
the requirements model are linked to the i-schemas in the conceptual model. These 
links enable the “what” and the “how” to be combined. 

During the previous knowledge analysis step the conceptual model is 
constructed. The overall structure of the conceptual model is inherited by the 
functional model. The functional model describes how the working system 
behaves. A working system will require the contents of the value sets of at least 
some of the data items and at least some of the information items. If the contents 
of the value sets of at least some of the data and information items are available 
then the knowledge items can then be employed to deduce the value sets of the 
remaining data and information items. One by-product of the system function step 
is to give some items in the conceptual model pointers to value sets that enable 
the system to do all that it is required to do. 

The system function step consists of the four tasks: 

® analysis of transactions, 

® construction of the functional view, 

® construction of the f-coupling map, and 
® refinement of the constraints. 

The product of these four tasks is a section of the functional model. The func- 
tional model represents both the “what” and the “how” aspects of the system. The 
functional model is discussed in Sect. 9.2 The four tasks are described in 
Sects. 9. 3-9. 6. The first task is the analysis of the system transactions. This 
task represents the system query types and the system update types. The second 
task is the construction of the functional view. The functional view is derived 
from the conceptual view and from the system transactions. The functional view 
shows how the knowledge in the conceptual view may be used to perform the 
system transactions. The knowledge items in the functional view are functional 
and so they represent rules. The third task is the construction of the f-coupling 
map. The f-coupling map is derived from the c-coupling map in the conceptual 
model. The fourth task is the refinement of constraints. The constraints specified 
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for the conceptual model are strengthened and refined for the functional model. In 
Sect. 9.7 the complexity of the system function step is analysed. 



9.2 Functional model 



The goal of the system function step is the construction of a “functional model” 
which is derived from the conceptual model and from the system transactions. The 
functional model has a similar structure to the conceptual model. The conceptual 
model has a “conceptual view”, and the functional model has a “functional view”. 
The conceptual model contains a c-coupling map, and the functional model 
contains an f-coupling map. One difference between the conceptual model and the 
functional model is that the knowledge items in the conceptual model represent 
knowledge and the knowledge items in the functional model represent rules 
[Debenham, 1997c]. 

The functional model consists of: 

• a functional view, and 

• an f-coupling map. 

The functional view contains a collection of items that is capable of delivering the 
required functionality of the system. The functional view contains a “transaction 
library” that describes of what the system is required to do. The f-coupling map is 
a vertex labelled graph. For each item in the functional view there is a vertex in 
the f-coupling map labelled with that item’s name. If an item in the functional 
view has not been normalised then its node in the f-coupling map is shown in an 
area labelled “not normalised”. For those items in the functional view that are 
normal, an arc joins a pair of vertices in the f-coupling map if there is a coupling 
relationship between the items whose names are attached to those vertices. The 
set of items in the functional view may either be defined explicitly as items using 
the ^.-calculus or the i-schema notation or implicitly by representing each item as 
the result of the application of a sequence of object operators to a fundamental set 
of data items called the “basis”. An explicit functional model is a functional 
model in which the items in the functional view are defined explicitly using either 
the X-calculus notation or the i-schema notation to represent each item. An 
implicit functional model is a functional model in which the items in the 
functional view are defined implicitly as a sequence of object operators applied to a 
fundamental set of items called the “basis”. 

During the system function step the normalisation process is applied for the 
last time. This final application of normalisation is described in Sect. 9.4.4. 
Once normalisation has been finally applied the object structure has little value. 
Items are convenient program specifications. The implicit functional model is 
used until normalisation is complete. After normalisation is complete the explicit 
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functional model is used. The way in which the o-schemas in the functional view 
are applied to the i-schemas in the basis is represented in a “functional diagram”. 
In an implicit functional model the functional view consists of: 

® a basis; 

» an object library; 

® a functional diagram; 

• a flow diagram, and 
« a transaction library. 

The basis, object library and functional diagram are a subset of respectively the 
basis, the object library and the functional diagram in the conceptual model. The 
flow diagram is described in Sect. 9.4.3 [Aamodt, 1990] and the transaction 
library in Sect. 9.3. 



93 Analysis of transactions 



The analysis of transactions is the first task in the system function step. The 
inputs to the system function step are the requirements model and the conceptual 
model as developed for those prime r-schemas that have been processed so far in an 
incremental design, as well as the functional model developed during previous iter- 
ations if any. All transactions should be identified on the requirements model. 
The names of the transactions are written in non-italicised script between single 
quotation marks. 

An implemented knowledge-based system receives requests delivers responses. 
A “transaction” is initiated externally to the system, is activated by the delivery of 
a transaction request to the system, causes the system to do something and may 
involve the delivery of a response to a person, agent or system external to the 
given system [Bonarini & Maniezzo, 1991]. This whole exercise of request, activ- 
ity and response is a transaction. A transaction request may be to retrieve 
something or a transaction request may be to modify some part of the system. 

Section 7.3 describes item behaviour. A system transaction is a behaviour of 
the single item that represents the whole system. So transactions inherit the three 
aspects of behaviour. The three aspects of behaviour are illustrated in Fig. 9.1. 
A transaction response could be the “answer” to a query such as “find the salary of 
employee called X”. The transaction response contains a flag ‘OK’ that is returned 
as ‘true’ if the transaction is completed successfully and ‘false’ if the transaction is 
completed unsuccessfully. In response to the request “find the salary of employee 
called X” if the salary of the employee called X is returned in the response then the 
flag ‘OK’ is set to ‘true’. If no employee called X could be found then the flag 
‘OK’ is set to ‘false’. 
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Fig. 9.1 Aspects of behaviour 




Fig. 9.2 Schema for a context diagram 



The implemented system interacts with the players shown in the context 
diagram. The context diagram is discussed in Sect. 7.5.1. These interactions are 
all transactions. These players may include individuals, other knowledge-based 
systems, knowledge bases, conventional database systems [Adams, 1992] and real 
time sensors. The term “knowledge bases” is used here in a different sense to 
“knowledge-based systems”. A knowledge base is a representation and imple- 
mentation of knowledge alone. A knowledge base does not posses the supporting 
data and information component. The general wisdom contained in the Taxation 
Act, in so far as it determines how much an individual should pay in tax, could be 
a represented and implemented as a knowledge base. The schema for a context 
diagram showing four different types of players is shown in Fig. 9.2. Figure 9.2 
shows that that system interacts with individuals, knowledge-based systems, real 
time sensors and databases. 

Consider a request by a system for a player in the context diagram to provide 
some information. The significance of such a request is determined by the 
location of the value set of the item to which that information belongs. If the 
value set of the part/cost-price item is stored internally within the system then a 
request to a player to provide the cost of a part is a system update. If the value set 
of the part/cost-price item is stored externally in that player’s files then a request 
to that individual to provide the cost of a part is a reference to the value set of the 
part/cost-price item. An update is a modification to the value set of a real item, 
no matter where that value set is stored. 

The analysis of the transactions is the first task in the system function step. 
The system function step begins with both the requirements model, that focuses 
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on what the system is required to do, and the conceptual model, that focuses on 
how the system can do what the system is required to do [Despres & Rosenthal- 
Sabroux, 1992]. The links from the requirements model to the conceptual model 
identify those parts of the conceptual model that support the various behaviours 
described in the requirements model. 

There are two different types of transaction. Some transactions have the prop- 
erty that when their response has been fully delivered, the system to which that 
transaction was presented is unchanged. The transaction that requests the salary of 
employee called X may not change the system in any way. If a transaction leaves 
the system to which it is presented unchanged then it is an examination. Some 
transactions may change the system to which they are presented. If a transaction 
changes the system to which it is applied then it is an alteration. The transaction 
“change the salary of Managers to $80 000 per annum” may modify the system to 
which it is presented. This transaction could result in a modification to the value 
set of the job/sal item. The transaction “change the salary of Managers to $80 000 
per annum” is an alteration. The transaction “the way in which department 
managers is determined is....” may cause substantial change to the system. This 
transaction may cause substantial changes to the conceptual model. So some 
alterations can be readily accommodated within an existing conceptual model and 
some alterations require substantial modification to the conceptual model. If an 
examination results in an activity that refers to: 

® existing system constraints; 

® a particular item’s semantics or constraints, or 
® a particular item’s value set 

then that examination is a query. If an examination is not a query then it is an 
interrogation. An interrogation may result in an activity that changes the design. 

There are two different types of query. A value query is an examination that 
results in an activity that refers to a particular item’s value set. A value query 
may be serviced solely from the values in the value set of an item. A model query 
is a query that is not a value query. A model query can not be answered on the 
basis of the contents of the value set of a particular item. 

The form of permissible model queries is determined by the software chosen to 
implement the knowledge-based system. So model queries are not considered here. 
Model queries are part of any knowledge-based system. The description of a model 
query includes the description of that model query’s behaviour. The framework 
presented in Sect. 7.3 is used to describe model query behaviour. 

If an alteration results in an activity that: 

® adds a new system constraint; 

® modifies a particular item’s semantics or constraints, or 
® modifies a particular item’s value set 
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then that alteration is an update. If an alteration is not an update then it is a 
revision. A revision may result in substantial changes to the design. There are 
two different types of update. A value update is an update that results in an 
activity that modifies a particular item’s value set. A value update may be 
serviced solely by modifying the values in the value set of an item. A model 
update is an update that is not a value update. A model update does not necessarily 
change the contents of the value set of any item. 

During the analysis of transactions task each transaction is represented and then 
linked to a set of items in the conceptual model that can effect that transaction. 
The items in the conceptual model to which transactions are linked are also in the 
functional model. There are two sub- tasks that are performed during the analysis 
of transactions task. These two sub-tasks are performed for each transaction. 
These sub-tasks are: 

« construct a t-schema, and 

® link that t-schema to a set of items in the conceptual model. 

The link between each t-schema and a set of items in the conceptual model is 
expressed as a logic program. When that logic program is executed it implements 
the transaction described by the t-schema. When these two sub-tasks have been 
completed for each transaction the set of t-schemas and the corresponding program 
links constitutes the transaction library. 

9.3.1 t-schema construction 

Section 7.3 gives a framework for describing item behaviour. This framework is 
applied to the description of item behaviour during the requirements specification 
step. During requirements specification this framework is not rigorously applied. 
Only those aspects of behaviour that are considered to be important are recorded. 

All non-trivial transactions cause something to happen. Not all transactions 
will change the system to which they are applied. The five perspectives described 
in Sect. 7.3, namely “what”, “why”, “who”, “when” and “where”, are used to 
describe the three aspects of a transaction. These three aspects are: 

® the presentation of the transaction request; 

® the activity caused by the presentation of the transaction request, and 
® the delivery of the transaction response. 

As with the description of item behaviour during requirements specification, only 
those features of a transaction’s behaviour are included that appear to be important. 
It may be decided to specify that a certain transaction should only be accepted from 
a particular individual, or that a transaction will be presented to the system at a 
particular location and the value of that transaction should be delivered to another 
location. It may be decided to specify that the entire value set of an item should 
be replaced with the contents of the part/cost-price relation in the “Inventory 
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Database”. If a transaction’s behaviour is to add, delete, or replace a tuple, or set 
of tuples, with another tuple or set of tuples then the description of that transac- 
tion’s behaviour includes a pointer to where those tuples can be found. 
Transaction behaviour is described using t-schemas. t-schemas are described in 
Sect. 5.7. 

A transaction is presented for a reason. The transaction trigger is the event that 
takes place in the application that creates the reason for presenting the transaction. 
The cost price of a real spare part might change, this change could trigger a 
transaction. The system might request the current date. The system has triggered 
this transaction. 

The t-schema construction sub-task constructs a t-schema for each transaction 
shown in the requirements model. The general format for a t-schema is shown in 
Fig. 9.3. The t-schema “name” is the name of the transaction as shown in the 
requirements model. The t-schema specification is the description in natural 
language of what the transaction is to achieve. The request player is the name of 
the person, agent or system that initiates the transaction request. There may be 
more than one “request player”. The system is the name of the system that 



name 


specification 


request player 


system 


response player 


request name 


sys_req 






sys_resp 


response name 


instruction 



Fig. 9.3 t-schema format 



find_sale-price 


find the sale price for a given part 


Sales Clerk 


price system 


Sales Clerk 


part number 


pt_no 






(s-pri, ok) 


(sale price, ok) 


find_sale-price(pt_no, s_pri 


, ok) 



Fig. 9.4 Sample t-schema 



update_cost-prices 


update the cost prices for each spare part 


Accounts Clerk 


system 


Accounts Clerk 


manager 


cost file 


cost_f 








date, ok 


ok 


‘update at’ date ok 


up_cost(cost_f, date, ok) 



Fig. 9.5 Sample t-schema 
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receives the request, that performs the resulting activity and that delivers the 
response. The response player is the name of the person, agent or system that 
receives the response from the system. There may be more than one “response 
player”. The request names are the names that the request player gives to any 
variables or constants in a request. The “sys_req” shown in Fig. 9.3 is the corre- 
sponding name that the system gives to any variables or constants in a request. 
The “sys_resp” shown in Fig. 9.3 is the name that the system gives to any 
variables or constants in the response. The response names are the names that the 
response player gives to any variables or constants in the response. The 
instruction is the name of the procedure, together with appropriate variable and 
constant arguments, that performs the transaction. A sample t-schema is given in 
Fig. 9.4. A more complex t-schema is shown in Fig. 9.5. 

9.3.2 Transaction linkage 

A transaction causes an activity. The transaction linkage construction sub-task is 
concerned with the construction of a program that implements that activity to 
achieve the goal of the transaction. The conceptual model may contain an item 
part/sale-price whose value set contains the sale price for each part. Suppose that 
there is a transaction specified in the requirements model Tmd_sale-price’ that is to 
find the sale price for any given part. The t-schema for this transaction could be as 
shown in Fig. 9.4. The instruction line of that t-schema is: 

find_sale-price(pt_no, s_pri, ok) 

the program associated with this instruction could be: 

find_sale-price(pt_no, s_pri, ok) <- 

FIND(pt_no, sjpri)IN(j?art/sale-price)RES(ok) 

The sub-task to link each t-schema to a set of items in the conceptual model is 
performed for each t-schema by: 

® locating the t-schema’ s behaviour in the requirements model; 

® using the requirements model to identify a set of items that can support the 
t-schema’ s behaviour, and 

» constructing a program that performs the t-schema’ s behaviour with reference 
to the t-schema’ s instruction and the identified items. 

The choice of programming language in which the program is constructed is not 
important. Logic programming is used here. Logic programming is discussed in 
Chap. 1. 
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9,4 Functional view 



The second task in the system function step is to construct the functional view 
which is a subset of the conceptual view that supports the behaviours required of 
the system. The behaviours the system is required to be able to perform are identi- 
fied during requirements specification and are represented as r-schema behaviours in 
the requirements model. These r-schemas are linked to items in the conceptual 
view. These r-schemas are associated with t-schemas constructed during the previ- 
ous task. 

The construction of the functional view task is concerned with extracting those 
items from the conceptual view that can support the transactions. There are two 
aspects to this task. First, to perform this task it is necessary to know the input 
items, which are a set of items that can represent naturally the information 
flowing into the system. Second, there may be more than one functional view, 
this aspect is considered in Sect. 9.7. 

When the construction of the functional view task commences the following 
are available: 

® the functional model constructed during previous iterations if any; 

® the requirements model (constructed during this iteration and during previous 
iterations); 

® the conceptual model (constructed during this iteration and during previous 
iterations), and 

® the transaction library (constructed during the previous analysis of transactions 
task). 

The transactions in the transaction library are linked to a set of one or more items 
in the conceptual model. The product of the construction of the functional view 
task is: 

® a basis, 

® an object library, 

® a functional diagram, 

® a flow diagram, and 
® a transaction library. 

as introduced in Sect. 9.2. 

The links from the r-schemas in the requirements model to sets of items in the 
conceptual model identify sufficient items in the conceptual model to perform the 
behaviours identified during requirements specification. The items and objects 
selected in this way appear in the functional model. A functional model follows 
the paths of deduction that are identified during requirements specification. This 
selection is a “natural” one in that it should follow the way in which the 
behaviours are described in the requirements model. The functional model may be 
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Fig. 9.6 o-schema for knowledge object 'mark-up-1' 



redundant. Requirements specification determines the structure of the knowledge 
represented in the conceptual model. Requirements specification is task-oriented, 
which may mean that a subset of that knowledge could support the transactions, 
and may be, in some sense, a “better” subset. 

Two operations turn a conceptual view to which representations of the 
transactions have been added into a functional view. First decide which items are 
going to be of use. Second decide which of the possible functional flows within 
those items are required to service the transactions. Consider the object 
mark-up-1 shown in Fig. 9.6. This object can be used to generate a number of 
different items. Suppose that this object is applied to the items part/ selling-price, 
part/cost-price and mark-up to obtain the knowledge item [part/selling-price, 
part/cost-price, mark-up]. This knowledge item can be used to perform a number 
of different operations. It can be used to deduce the selling price of parts from 
their cost price and from the mark-up rate. So to decide whether the object 
mark-up-1 in the conceptual view is going to be in the functional view, decide 
whether it generates an item that may be used to support a transaction and if so 
how that item supports that transaction. 

The construction of the functional view task consists of the following sub- 
tasks: 

® identification of transaction items, 

® identification of supporting input items, 

® selection of intermediate items, and 
® knowledge normalisation. 

These sub-tasks together construct the functional view task. Each of them is now 
described in turn. 
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9.4.1 Identification of transaction items 

The previous task in the system function step constructs the transaction library. 
The transaction library contains a t-schema for each transaction. Each t-schema 
contains a program that can perform a transaction by employing knowledge in the 
conceptual model. The identification of transaction items sub-task is concerned 
with the identification of those items in the conceptual model that are used by 
these programs to perform the transactions. These items are transaction items. 
This sub- task is not difficult to perform. This sub-task identifies the items in the 
conceptual model that are included in the functional model. 



9.4.2 Identification of input items 

During requirements specification the input items are identified. During system 
analysis the input items in the requirements model are represented in the concep- 
tual model. During the previous sub-task the transaction items are identified. The 
“identification of supporting input items” sub-task identifies sufficient input items 
in the conceptual model to enable the knowledge in the conceptual model to 
support the transactions in the transaction library. 

There may be some flexibility in the choice of supporting input items. This 
flexibility is considered in detail in Sect. 9.7, where the complexity of the system 
function problem is considered and algorithms for deriving a set of supporting 
input items are given. As far as the present discussion is concerned it is assumed 
that a set of supporting input items can be identified informally. The set of input 
items identified during this sub-task only has to be “sufficient”. It doesn’t matter 
if too many input items are identified during this sub-task. 



9.4.3 Intermediate item selection 

The previous two sub-tasks in the construction of the functional view task identify 
the transaction items and identify a sufficient set of supporting input items in the 
conceptual model. To complete the functional view items are selected from the 
conceptual model that enable the transaction items to be derived from the input 
items. The comments made in the previous section concerning the complexity of 
the previous sub-task apply equally to this sub-task. The selection of these items 
is guided by the structure of the requirements model. The structure of the require- 
ments model represents the way in which the transactions should be performed. 
This means that the functional model shares this representation of the way in 
which the transactions should be performed. Having selected sufficient items from 
the conceptual model to enable the transaction items to be derived from the input 
items, a particular functional flow is identified within each knowledge item 
selected. 

The conceptual diagram provides a summary of the structure of the conceptual 
view. The functional diagram provides a summary of the structure of the func- 
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Fig. 9.7 Flow diagram 



tional view. ThQ functional diagram is the same as the conceptual diagram with 
the exception that only the selected items are shown. In addition to the functional 
diagram there is a “flow diagram”. The/Jow diagram shows: 

® the input items that are shown as “relief’ nodes; 

® the selected items that are shown using a functional “arrow” notation; and 
• the t-schema for each transaction, which are shown as shaded, oval nodes and 
are linked to their respective transaction items 

A flow diagram is shown in Fig. 9.7. A functional diagram for the same example 
is shown in Fig. 9.8. That flow diagram shows the particular functional flows 
within each knowledge item that have been chosen to perform the transactions. 
The flow diagram represents rules. The functional diagram represents knowledge. 



9.4,4 Knowledge normalisation 

The last of the four sub-tasks within the construction of the functional view task 
is to normalise the knowledge items selected during the previous intermediate item 
selection sub-task. The final sub-task in the construction of the basis task is to 
normalise the data. The final sub-task during the construction of the conceptual 
view task is to normalise the information. When the data and the information 
have been normalised this leaves the knowledge to be normalised. The normalisa- 
tion of knowledge can be expensive. It is noted in Chap. 8 that the normalisation 
of knowledge need not be considered until the system function step. There is no 
requirement for the normalisation of knowledge to be deferred until the system 
function step. If the knowledge has not been normalised by this step then this is 
when nomalisation is considered. 
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Fig. 9.8 Functional diagram 

Normalisation is described in detail in Chap. 6. The requirements model 
contains annotations on its r-schemas to indicate whether or not they, together 
with their component r-schemas, should be normalised. These annotations are 
passed to the i-schemas and the o-schemas in the conceptual model. Those annota- 
tions are passed in turn to the i-schemas and the o-schemas in the functional 
model. The normalisation of data and information is typically not expensive. 

The knowledge normalisation sub-task is: 

® to normalise each knowledge o-schema that is annotated “to be normalised”, 
replace that o-schema in the object library with the normalised form, annotate 
it “normalised”, replace that object on the functional diagram with the 
normalised form and update the links from the requirements model to the 
conceptual model and to the functional model; 

• for each o-schema that is annotated “normalised”, locate all o-schemas on items 
in the functional diagram to which that o-schema is applied and that are not 
annotated and annotate all of those o-schemas “to be normalised”. 

At the end of this sub-task the knowledge objects in the functional model that are 
annotated “to be normalised” are nomialised. During the knowledge normalisation 
sub-task no structural changes take place in the requirements model. 
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9,5 f-coupling map 



Both the conceptual model and the functional model have a “coupling map”. A 
coupling relationship exists between two items if a modification to one of these 
items could, in general, require that the other item should be checked for 
correctness, and possibly modified, if the consistency of the conceptual model is to 
be preserved. As for the c-coupling map, the f-coupling map is a vertex labelled 
graph. For each item in the functional view there is a vertex in the f-coupling 
map labelled with that item’s name. If an item in the functional view has not 
been normalised then its node in the f-coupling map is shown in an area labelled 
“not normalised”. For those items in the functional view that are normal, an arc 
joins a pair of vertices in the f-coupling map if there is a coupling relationship 
between the items whose names are attached to those vertices. 

The main difference between the c-coupling map and the f-coupling map is that 
the latter should be simpler than the former. It should be simpler for two reasons. 
First, there are fewer items in the functional model than in the conceptual model. 
Second, the knowledge items in the functional model represent rules, and the 
knowledge items in the conceptual model represent knowledge. 

For the example considered in the previous section all of the items are normal. 
For that example the structure of the f-coupling map is derived from the functional 
diagram that is shown in Fig. 9.8. The f-coupling map for that example is 
shown in Fig. 9.9. 




Fig. 9.9 f-coupling map 
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9.6 Constraints 



Section 8.6.1 discusses individual constraints. Individual constraints are the value 
constraints and the set constraints within each item and object. Individual 
constraints are part of the conceptual model. When constructing the functional 
model review the extent to which further constraints should be introduced to 
protect the functional aspects of the system. Section 8.6.2 discusses model 
constraints. Information model constraints and knowledge model constraints are 
part of the functional model. 

During the system function step the input items are identified. The contents of 
the value sets of the input items in a sense “drives” the whole system. The value 
sets of the input items may change with each update transaction. The integrity of 
the contents of the value sets of the input items is vital to the correct operation of 
the system. So a set of input item constraints is designed whose job is to 
preserve the integrity of the value sets of the input items. The input item 
constraints ensure that the value sets of any information items derived using the 
knowledge in the functional view are correct. An input item constraint may take 
the form of a knowledge model constraint. 

During the system function step those knowledge items are selected from the 
conceptual model that are required to support the operation of the system. The 
integrity of this selected knowledge is vital for the correct operation of the system. 
The integrity of this selected knowledge is protected with system constraints 
whose job is to preserve the integrity of that knowledge. A set of system 
constraints can take the form of an information model constraint. 

During the system function step revision operations are considered. Revision 
operations in general entail modifications to the requirements, conceptual and func- 
tional models. There is a variety of possible revision operations so it is not 
possible to prescribe how they should be constrained. Maintenance constraints are 
be introduced whose job is to preserve the integrity of the conceptual model as a 
result of the execution of specific types of revision operation. Maintenance 
constraints are designed by considering what should remain unchanged when a 
revision operation has been completed. The consideration of what should remain 
unchanged is called focussing on the invariants of the operation. Suppose that in 
a retail example spare parts are marked up using some formula on their cost price 
to obtain their selling price. A maintenance constraint is a statement that should 
always be satisfied no matter how this calculation is performed. The constraint 
that the selling price should never be more than five times the cost price could be 
included. 

The refinement of constraints task consists of: 

• the design of constraints for the set of input items, these constraints may be 

knowledge model constraints; 

• the design of constraints for the knowledge items on the flow diagram, these 

constraints may be information model constraints, and 

• the design of any other system constraints. 
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The constraints designed during this task, and the refinement of constraints task 
executed during the following system layout step, should together constitute a 
powerful mechanism for protecting the overall integrity of the system. 



9.7 System function problem 



Suppose that the input items and the transaction items have been identified in the 
conceptual diagram. The problem of constructing the flow diagram can be decom- 
posed as: 

« the problem of selecting a set of items in the conceptual diagram, and 
« for each item selected, the problem of identifying a particular “functional flow” 

(as defined by the candidate constraints) 

so that the selected items, and identified functional flows, support the system 
transactions on the input items. Such a selection of items is a “selection”. The 
system function problem is “to choose the selection of least complexity”. A flow 
diagram is a solution to the system function problem. The complexity of the 
system function problem is investigated. Complexity measures for selections are 
described. Algorithms that generate a reasonably good solution to the system 
function problem are given. 

If a set of knowledge items enables the value sets of a set of data and informa- 
tion items X to be deduced from the value sets of a set of data and information 
items Y then that set of knowledge items is said to support X on Y. A selection 
is a set of knowledge items that supports the transaction items on the input items. 
A selection enables the value sets of the query items to be deduced from the value 
sets of the input items and enables the updates to be effected. A circuit is a 
sequence of items { A^ ,..., A^"^^ } where, for each pair ( A^ , A^"^^ ) for i = 
l,...,n , there is an item with a candidate constraint that has A^ as the head of that 
candidate constraint and has A^'^^ in the body of that candidate constraint, 
A^ = A"'^^ , and n > 1. The flow diagram does not contain a circuit because the 
represented knowledge contains a specific “direction” determined by the 
transactions. 

The complexity of a selection is the sum of the complexities of the items in 
that selection. Measures of the complexity of items are described later. For the 
time being it is assumed that an item cannot have negative complexity. Thi§ addi- 
tive definition of complexity of items in a selection is reasonable. It is reasonable 
because any least complex selection contains at most one item with any specified 
item as its head component. Head components are defined by the candidate 
constraints. The system function problem is to find the selection of least 
complexity. In Sect. 9.7.1 this problem is shown to be “NP-complete”. The 
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system function problem remains “NP-complete” even if the functional flows in 
the conceptual diagram do not contain a circuit. 

A solution to the system function problem is a selection of least complexity. 
This solution is represented as the flow diagram. This flow diagram shows each 
item in that selection and the particular flow that each item is required to support. 
The transaction items are shown in the flow diagram as oval nodes labelled with 
the transaction name. An example of a flow diagram is shown in Fig. 9.7. 

The complexity of the system analysis step tends to vary as the number of 
items in the system. The complexities of the system function step and the system 
layout step increase exponentially with the size of the problem. In the small 
worked example given in Chap. 12, the system function and the system layout 
steps appear comparatively trivial. These steps are not trivial for larger problems. 
For small problems with ten or so knowledge items, finding an optimal manual 
solution can be unfeasible. The worked example considered in Chap. 12 contains 
six knowledge items. 

9.7.1 Problem complexity 

Complexity measures are intended to given meaning to the statement that “one 
functional model is a better solution to the system function problem than 
another”. The “system function problem” is the problem of selecting the “best” 
flow diagram. The theoretical complexity of this problem is investigated in this 
section. Two algorithms are described that give reasonably good solutions to the 
system function problem in polynomial time. 

The problem of selecting the “least complex” sub-set of the conceptual model 
to perform the tasks specified on the requirements model may not appear intu- 
itively to be complex. The conceptual model may contain sufficient wisdom to 
enable a given task to be performed in a number of different ways. So one concep- 
tual model can give rise to a large number of functional models all of which 
satisfy the system requirements. The system function problem is, in theory, 
complex. The task oriented manner in which the application description is 
constructed tends to lead to a “reasonably good” functional model. 

This section contains algorithms and techniques that give rise to extensive 
calculations. In practice these calculations are not performed by hand. 

The system function problem is NP-complete. The demonstration of this 
result is principally of theoretical interest. The proof demonstrates that the system 
function problem remains NP-complete if this problem is restricted to circuitless 
sets of items with non-recursive semantics. 

Theorem 

The system function problem is NP-complete. 

Proof 

The proof is by reduction to the “Optimum solution to AND/OR graphs” prob- 
lem, [Sahni, 1974]. 
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Fig. 9.10 AND construct 

An AND/OR graph can be transformed into a set of items so that the problem of 
finding the optimum solution to the AND/OR graph is transformed into a restric- 
tion of the system function problem. 

Given an AND/OR graph, proceed as follows: 

Step 1. 

Each AND construct, with n arcs, is replaced by an item with n components. The 
AND construct shown in Fig. 9.10 becomes an item [A, B, C,..., D] with set 
constraint: 

Can(A, {B, C, ..,D}) 

and the complexity of this item is the sum of the weights of the arcs flowing from 
the AND node “A”. 

Step 2. 

Each OR constructs, with n arcs, is replaced with n items. The OR construct 
shown in Fig. 9.11 becomes n items [A, B], [A, Cj,.., [A, D] with set 
constraints: 

Can(A, {B}) 

Can(A, {C}) 



Can(A, {D}) 

and the complexities of these n items are the weights of the corresponding arcs 
flowing from the OR node “A”. 

The semantics of the individual items constructed in Step 1 and Step 2 are 
required to functionally determine the component A in terms of the other compo- 
nents. Subject to this requirement the semantics can have any form. The set of 
items constructed by Step 1 and Step 2 does not contain a circuit. 

The (unique) item that is not in the body of a candidate constraint in any other 
item is the (single) query item. The set of items that are not the subject of a 
candidate constraint are the set of input items. So an optimal solution to the 
given AND/OR graph transforms to a solution of the system function problem for 
this set of items. □ 
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Fig. 9. 1 1 OR construct 




Fig. 9.12 Symptoms of a problem requiring “look ahead” 



This proof shows that the system function problem remains NP-complete for 
circuitless sets of items with arbitrarily simple semantics. The difficulty with the 
system function problem is that in a structure of the kind shown in Fig. 9.12 if C 
is chosen to support A then it can also be used to support B at no extra cost. 
These are classic symptoms of a problem that requires “look ahead” and admits 
only an exponential solution. 

A component that is the head of a candidate constraint in one item and is also 
in the body of candidate constraints in two or more other items is a critical item. 
The nodes corresponding to critical items, that are the “foot” of more that one 
tree, are critical nodes. Node x, in Fig. 9.12, is a critical node. 



9.7.2 Complexity measures 

Measures of complexity of items are measures of the complexity of the representa- 
tion of items. They are not intended to be “functional measures of complexity”. 
Functional measures of complexity are measures of the complexity in using an 
item. So notions such as the relative frequency of presentation of transactions are 
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not considered here. The complexity measures are used to choose the least 
complex functional representation. This choice should remain a “good” choice as 
demands on the system change. The complexity measures noted below are crude. 
The objective here is to define simple, meaningful measures that are effective in 
identifying the least complex items. 

Complexity measures are given for both the explicit and the implicit functional 
model. For the explicit functional model three complexity measures for the items 
are: 



* The trivial measure, by which the complexity of any item is unity. 

• The domain measure, by which the complexity of any item is its number of 
components. 

® The relation measure, by which the complexity of any item is an estimate of 
the time to retrieve a tuple from that item’s value set if it is stored as a rela- 
tion. 

These measures make no attempt to measure the complexity of an items seman- 
tics. 

Complexity measures are given for the implicit functional model. Two 
complexity measures are given for the basis data items, and one complexity 
measure is given for non-basis items. The two complexity measures for the basis 
data items are the trivial measure and the relation measure as defined above. The 
complexity measure for a non-basis item is the sum of the complexities of that 
item’s components. 

9.7.3 Sub-optimal item selection 

Section 9.7.1 shows that the system function problem is NP-complete. The 
solution to the system function problem is the selection with least complexity. 
In Sect. 9.7 the complexity of a selection is defined to be the sum of the 
complexities of the items in that selection. So each item in a selection 
contributes its own complexity to this sum once no matter how many times it is 
used as a component by the other items in that selection. 

An alternative notion of complexity is introduced. Consider the combined 
diagram consisting of the dependency diagrams of all rules that can be derived from 
the items in the conceptual model so that each item name occurs on one node 
only. On the combined diagram, for any particular item in a selection there is a 
finite number of paths from its head node to the query nodes in the combined 
diagram. This finite number is the item weight of that item. The tree complexity 
of a selection of items is the sum, over all the items in that selection, of the 
products of the item complexities and the corresponding item weights. The 
problem of finding the selection with least tree complexity is not the system func- 
tion problem. It is the tree cover problem that may be solved in polynomial time. 
In a combined diagram, if Q is the set of identified query nodes and U is the set of 
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ALGORITHM A. 

1 . Construct the combined diagram consisting of the dependency diagrams of 
all rules that can be extracted from the items in the conceptual model so that 
each item name occurs on one node only in that diagram 

2. In the combined diagram, mark all dependency diagrams “not chosen”. 
Mark the set of input nodes U “active” and “visited”, and mark all other nodes 
“passive” and “unvisited”, and mark the set of nodes U with zero cost. 

3. while there are nodes in Q marked “unvisited” 

do for all items with “active” body components and “unvisited” head 
components, calculate the sum of the item cost and all its body component 
costs, mark the item with the least such sum as being “chosen”, mark the head 
component of that item with this sum, mark the head component of that item 
“active” and “visited”, mark each body component of that item “passive” as 
long as that body component is not also a body component in another item 
whose head component is marked “un visited”. 
endwhile 

4. T[ Q , U ] is the set of items marked “chosen”. The tree complexity of 
this selection, comp( T[ Q , U ] ), is the sum of the costs marked on the set 
of query nodes Q. 

Fig. 9.13 Algorithm A 

identified input nodes, then the selection that is the solution to the tree cover 
problem is denoted by T[ Q , U ]. 

Algorithm A in Fig. 9.13 finds T[ Q , U ]. In that algorithm all nodes are 
marked either “active” or “passive”, and either “visited” or “un visited”. All items 
are marked either “chosen” or “not chosen”. This algorithm systematically marks 
each node x with a least support cost, this cost is the tree complexity of the 
selection T[ {x} , U ]. 

The correctness of Algorithm A in Fig. 9.13 follows from the observation 
that if the active nodes are marked with their least support cost, then the cost 
marked on the head component of the item chosen in step 3 of the algorithm must 
be the least support cost for that component item. If it is possible to support the 
set Q on the set U then the algorithm will terminate with each node in Q marked 
“visited”. Algorithm A systematically “builds across” from the input items 
towards the query items. Algorithm A does not attempt to “look ahead” to iden- 
tify any critical nodes that might offer a cost saving. 

The complexity of Algorithm A depends on the amount of inter connectivity 
in the combined diagram. If a combined diagram has the property that each 
(critical) node is a body component in at most k items, for some fixed constant k, 
then the time complexity for Algorithm A is a linear function of the number of 
items in that combined diagram. In general, the time complexity is a quadratic 
function of the number of items in the combined diagram. 

Algorithm B finds reasonably intelligent solutions to the system function 
problem in polynomial time. Algorithm B starts with the solution to the tree 
cover problem. Then it adds critical nodes to that solution, in the order of the cost 
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ALGORITHM B. 

1 . Construct the combined diagram consisting of the dependency diagrams of 
all rules that can be extracted from the items in the conceptual model so that 
each item name occurs on one node only in that diagram 

2. In the combined diagram initialise X to be the set, Q, of query nodes. 

Let U be the set of update nodes. 

3. while there is a critical node, c, in the combined diagram, for which the 
expression 

comp( T[ X , U ] ) - comp( T[ X , U u {c} ] ) - 
comp( T[ {c} , U ] ) is positive 

do choose the critical node, c, for which the above expression is greatest 
and find all nodes on direct paths from c to X in the calculation of 
T[ X , U u {c} ] and add these nodes to the set X 

endwhile 

4. The solution is T[ X , U ] when step 3 terminates. The set X contains 
the incorporated critical nodes. 

Fig. 9.14 Algorithm B 

savings that they offer individually, provided that this cost saving is positive. 
Algorithm B is shown in Fig. 9.14. That algorithm is phrased in terms of 
Algorithm A shown in Fig. 9.13. 

Algorithm B, shown in Fig. 9.14, implements the method described above 
because if the expression given in step 3 is positive then at least two paths must 
go from {c} to the set X in the graph T[ X , U u {c} ]. 

In Algorithm B, if c lies on T[ X , U ] then the expression quoted in step 3 
is always positive. The value of this expression is a multiple of 
comp( T[ {c} , U ] ). So if all critical nodes lie on T[ Q , U ] then no new 
nodes are added and the critical nodes are all incorporated into the set X, one at a 
time, starting with those “nearest to” the query nodes. If, at any stage, a critical 
node c is added that does not lie on T[ X , U ] then the result of applying one 
iteration of step 3 in Algorithm B changes the set X by adding node c and all 
nodes on all paths from c to U to the set X. 

The complexity of Algorithm B depends on the proportion of nodes in the 
combined diagram that are critical. If the proportion of nodes in the combined 
diagram that are critical is bounded by a quadratic function of the number of trees 
in the combined diagram, n, then the time complexity of Algorithm B is bounded 
by a cubic or quartic function of n, depending on the bound for the solution to the 
tree cover problem given in Algorithm A shown in Fig. 9.13. If, in any itera- 
tion in Algorithm B, the critical node chosen in step 3 is already in the tree 
T[ X , U ] then the amount of computation for that particular iteration is 
reduced. 
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9.8 Summary 



* System function is the third step in the unified design methodology. 

* The system function step takes the requirements model and the conceptual 
model and constructs the functional model. 

* The functional model consists of: 

» a functional view, and 

* an f-coupling map, 

» The functional view consists of: 

* a basis, 

* an object library, 

* a functional diagram, 

« a flow diagram, and 

* a transaction library. 

® System function consists of four tasks: 

« analysis of transactions, 

* construction of the functional view, 

® construction of the f-coupling map, and 
® refinement of the constraints. 

® The system function problem is NP-complete. 

® Algorithms based on complexity measures may be used to find reasonably good 
solutions to the system function problem in polynomial time. 
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10.1 Introduction 



This chapter describes the fourth step in the unified design methodology. This 
step is “system layout”. The system layout step uses the i-schema format for 
describing items discussed in Sect. 5.2. The first step in the unified design 
methodology is requirements specification discussed in Chap. 7. The second step 
in the unified design methodology is system analysis discussed in Chap. 8. The 
third step in the unified design methodology is system function discussed in 
Chap. 9. 

In an incremental design these three previous design steps generate new 
sections of the requirements model, the conceptual model and the functional 
model. The requirements model is expressed in terms of r-schemas. The concep- 
tual model is expressed in terms of a combination of i-schemas and o-schemas. 
The functional model is expressed in terms of i-schemas, o-schemas and 
t-schemas. The requirements model is a representation of what the system should 
be able to do. The conceptual model is a representation of how the system does 
what it is required to do. The functional model is a representation of how the 
system performs the system transactions. The requirements model is linked to the 
conceptual model. The r-schemas in the requirements model are linked to the 
i-schemas in the conceptual model. These links enable the “what” and the “how” 
to be combined when the functional model is generated. 

The system layout step takes the functional model and the operational require- 
ments and develops the internal model which is a complete system specification. 
In addition to the information in the functional model, the internal model specifies 
those items that should be stored in the physical model so that the operational 
requirements are satisfied and that performance is optimised. The system layout 
step also refines the system constraints. 

The product of the system layout step is the internal model. This model inher- 
its both the “what” and the “how” aspects of the system from the functional 
model. The internal model contains implementation details so that the imple- 
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Fig. 10.1 Structure of the internal model 

mehted system should satisfy the operational requirements and should optimise 
performance. 

Updates can only be made to value sets that are stored. Queries are serviced by 
direct or indirect reference to value sets that are stored. When a system is imple- 
mented the contents of the value sets of some information and data items are avail- 
able without the use of any knowledge items, and the contents of the value sets of 
the remaining information and data items may be deduced using knowledge items 
from the value sets of other information and data items. If the value set of an 
information or data item is stored then that item is a real item. If the value set of 
an information or data item is not stored but can be deduced from the value sets of 
other information and data items that are stored then that item is a virtual item. 
The real items may well be distinct from the input items. The value sets of input 
items should be retained to support updates and to enable the system to be re- 
started in case of failure. The internal model contains a set of update knowledge 
items that support the value update transactions by calculating the real items from 
the input items, and another set of query knowledge items that support the value 
query transactions by calculating the query items from the real items. The 
structure of the internal model is shown in Fig. 10.1. 

The system layout step consists of four tasks: 

® analysis of operational requirements, 

® construction of the internal view, 

® construction of the i-coupling map, and 
® refinement of the constraints. 

The product of these four tasks is a section of the internal model. The internal 
model is described in Sect. 10.2, and the four tasks in Sects. 10.3-10.6 respec- 
tively. The first task is the analysis of the operational requirements. The opera- 
tional requirements include operational requirements for the system query types, 
the system update types and the system integrity checks. The second tasjcis the 
construction of the internal view. The internal view is derived from the functional 
view. The internal view contains details of those items that are real and those 
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items that are virtual. The third task is the construction of the i-coupling map. 
The i-coupling map is derived from the f-coupling map. The fourth task is the 
refinement of the constraints specified for the functional model. Those constraints 
are refined for the internal model. 

The “system layout problem” is introduced in Sect. 10.7. It is the problem of 
deciding which of the items shown on the flow diagram should be real and which 
should be virtual. The complexity of the system layout problem is investigated in 
Sect. 10.7.2. The system layout problem could have been called the ''storage 
layout problem”. Cost measures for storage layouts are introduced. These cost 
measures are used to determine whether one solution to the system layout problem 
is “better than” another. An algorithm that finds reasonably good solutions to the 
system layout problem in a reasonable time is discussed in Sect. 10.7.3. 

As with the system function problem considered in the previous chapter, the 
system layout problem is complex. The complexity of the system layout prob- 
lem is established in Sect. 10.7 which is of theoretical interest. Sub-optimal 
algorithms may be used to derive acceptable solutions to the system layout prob- 
lem. This chapter contains algorithms and techniques that give rise to extensive 
calculations. These calculations are illustrated in worked examples. For non- 
trivial applications these calculations are not performed by hand. 



10.2 Internal model 



The goal of the system layout step is the construction of an “internal model”. The 
internal model is derived from the functional model. The internal model has a 
similar structure to the functional model. The functional model has a “functional 
view”. The internal model has an “internal view”. The internal model contains an 
i-coupling map that is described in Sect. 10.5. The internal model consists of: 

« an internal view, and 
• an i-coupling map. 

The internal view is similar to the explicit functional view, and contains a 
“storage diagram”. It does not contain a “flow diagram”. The storage diagram 
shows for each item whether that item is real or virtual in the physical model. 
The functional view consists of a library of items that together are capable of 
delivering the required functionality of the system together with a “transaction 
library” that contains a description of what the system is required to do. As for 
both the c-coupling and f-coupling maps, the i-coupling map is a vertex labelled 
graph. For each item in the internal view there is a vertex in the i-coupling map 
labelled with that item’s name. If an item in the internal view has not been 
normalised then its node in the i-coupling map is shown in an area labelled “not 
normalised”. For those items in the internal view that are normal, an arc joins a 
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pair of vertices in the i-coupling map if there is a coupling relationship between 
the items whose names are attached to those vertices. 

As for the conceptual model and functional model, the internal view may be 
specified implicitly or explicitly. During the system function step the normalisa- 
tion process is applied for the last time (see Sect. 9.4.4). Once normalisation has 
been finally applied there is nothing to be gained in retaining the object structure. 
Items provide convenient program specifications. So the explicit internal model is 
used. An explicit internal model is an internal model in which the items in the 
internal view are defined explicitly. The X-calculus notation or the i-schema nota- 
tion are used to represent each item. The explicit internal view consists of: 

® an item library, 

• an internal diagram, 

• a storage diagram, 

• a transaction library, and 

• operational requirements. 

The item library consists of those items in the functional model. The internal 
diagram is an explicit version of the functional diagram. The storage diagram is 
discussed in Sect. 10.4. The transaction library is as in the functional model 
together with the operational requirements for each transaction. Operational 
requirements are discussed in Sect. 10.3. 



10.3 Operational requirements 



The operational requirements for a knowledge-based system include the operation 
of the transactions identified during requirements specification and analysed during 
system function. Operational requirements also include the operation of the 
integrity checks identified during requirements specification, system analysis and 
system function. The operational requirements are: 

* The maximum permissible response time for each transaction. This gives a 
limit to the amount of computation and the amount of reference to storage for 
each transaction. 

» The maximum permissible run time for each system integrity check. This 
gives a limit to the amount of computation and the amount of reference to 
storage for each integrity check type. 

® An estimation of the expected frequency of presentation of each transaction and 
integrity check. This provides a foundation for the notion of an “optimal” 
solution to the knowledge-based systems design problem. 

• The amount of available storage. This gives a limit to the total amount of 
stored data and information. 
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• Some measure of the “flexibility” of the storage layout. The noiion flexibility 
is a measure of the likelihood of the storage layout to be able to cope with 
additional transactions without modification. If the query items are stored then 
the system is as inflexible as it could be. If the input items are stored then the 
system is as flexible as it could be. Placing a value on increased flexibility of 
the storage layout establishes a preference for the real items to be “close” to the 
input items. 

® Some measure of the cost of maintaining the consistency of the real items. 
Placing a value on keeping this cost low establishes a preference for low 
“redundancy” in the storage layout. 

An admissible layout is a storage layout that satisfies the operational requirements 
[Domingue et al., 1993]. A particular set of operational requirements may mean 
that there is no admissible layout. There is no admissible layout if the maximum 
allowed response times for all query and update types permitted one relation 
reference only, except in the trivial case when all query items are input items, and 
all query types use the key of the corresponding query relation. The system layout 
problem is to determine the admissible layout that is the “optimal” solution. 

The analysis of operational requirements task consists of: 

• the analysis of the operational requirements for each transaction in the transac- 
tion library, and 

» the analysis of the operational requirements for each integrity check. 

This task is the first task in the system layout step. 



10,4 Internal view 



The second task in the system layout step is to construct the internal view. The 
internal view contains the items in the functional view. Each item in the internal 
view, with the exception of the input items, is classified as “real” or “virtual”. 
The value set of a real item is stored in the physical model. The value set of a 
virtual item is not stored in the physical model. The classification of items as 
either “real” or “virtual” should satisfy the operational requirements. The opera- 
tional requirements are discussed in Sect. 10.3. The value sets of the input items 
are always stored. They may be stored on some form of backing store. The value 
sets of input items may be required at any time to restart the system in the event 
of a system failure. 

When the construction of the internal view task begins the following are avail- 
able: 
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® the internal model (constructed during previous iterations if any); 

® the functional model (constructed during this iteration and during previous itera- 
tions if any); 

• the operational requirements (analysed during the previous analysis of opera- 
tional requirements task). 

The system layout task derives the internal model. The internal model satisfies 
the operational requirements and optimises performance. The internal view 
consists of: 

• an item library; 

• an internal diagram; 

• a storage diagram; 

® a transaction library, and 
® operational requirements. 

The item library contains the items, represented implicitly, that are in the 
functional view. The internal diagram contains the items, but not the objects, that 
are in the functional diagram. The storage diagram has the same structure as the 
flow diagram and, in addition, the nodes are shown as representing either “input”, 
“real” or “virtual” items. On the storage diagram: 

® virtual items are shown as rectangles drawn with broken lines; 

• input items that are not real items are shown as rectangular relief nodes; 




Fig. 10.2 Flow diagram 
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Fig. 10.3 f-coupling map 



® real items that are not input items are shown as diamond-shaped relief nodes, 
and 

® items that are both real and input items are shown as hexagonal-shaped relief 
nodes. 

The transaction library is inherited from the functional view. In the internal model 
each transaction is linked to its operational requirements. The operational 
requirements are analysed in Sect. 10.3. 

The structure of the functional model is shown on a flow diagram. An exam- 
ple of a flow diagram is shown in Fig. 10.2. The corresponding f-coupling map 
is shown in Fig. 10.3. There are no objects shown in Fig. 10.3. 

During the construction of the internal view task items classified as “input 
items”, “real items” or “virtual items” so that the operational requirements are 
satisfied and that the system performance is optimal. This is the “system layout 
problem” that is discussed in Sect. 10.7. A reasonably good solution to the 
system layout problem may be derived by hand. In Sect. 10.7 the system layout 
problem is shown to be inherently complex. Algorithmic solutions to the system 
layout problem have exponential time bounds and may only be applied to small 
applications. The material in Sect. 10.7 is of theoretical interest. 

In the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.2 if the input items are the only real 
information items then the resulting storage diagram is as shown in Fig. 10.4. 
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Fig. 10.4 Storage diagram 

The storage diagram in Fig. 10.4 contains three virtual information items and 
three items that are both input and real items. 



10.5 i-coupling map 



As for the conceptual model and functional model, the i-coupling map in the 
internal model is a vertex labelled graph. For each item in the internal view there 
is a vertex in the i-coupling map labelled with that item’s name. If an item in the 
internal view has not been normalised then its node in the i-coupling map is 
shown in an area labelled “not normalised”. For those items in the internal view 
that are normal, an arc joins a pair of vertices in the i-coupling map if there is a 
coupling relationship between the items whose names are attached to those 
vertices. 

The main difference between the f-coupling map in the functional model and 
the i-coupling map in the internal model is that the i-coupling map distinguishes 
between the input items, the real items and the virtual items. In the i-coupling 
map only real items are shown in boxes with non-broken lines. In the i-coupling 
map arcs between boxes with broken lines are shown as broken arcs. The 
i-coupling map that corresponds to the storage diagram shown in Fig. 10.4 is 
shown in Fig. 10.5. The i-coupling map is used to guide initial attempts to 
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Fig. 10.5 i-coupling map 



maintain a system. When the extent of a revision task has been determined, that 
revision task is reflected in all of the models that are to be retained as part of the 
system design. All of the models, from the requirements model to the internal 
model, should be retained as part of the system design. 



10.6 Constraints 



The system analysis step is described in Chap. 8. During system analysis the 
individual item and object constraints are constructed. During system analysis 
model constraints are constructed. During the system function step constraints for 
the input items are constructed. During the system layout step the constraints are 
finalised. During the system layout step further constraints are constructed to 
protect the integrity of the system [Debenham, 1994]. Section 8.6.2 introduces 
information model constraints and knowledge model constraints. Information 
model constraints and knowledge model constraints are used during the system 
layout step. 

During the system layout step the real items are identified. The contents of the 
value sets of the real items may change with each update transaction. The 
integrity of the contents of the value sets of the real items is vital to the operation 
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of the system. A set of real item constraints preserves the integrity of the value 
sets of the real items. A real item constraint can be a knowledge model constraint. 

During the system layout step the knowledge items in the functional model are 
partitioned into two disjoint sets. These two sets are the update knowledge items 
and the query knowledge items as shown in Fig. 10.1. The integrity of these two 
sets of selected knowledge items is vital to the operation of the system. The 
integrity of these two sets of knowledge items are protected with the update 
knowledge constraints and the query knowledge constraints respectively. The role 
of these two sets of constraints is to preserve the integrity of the update knowledge 
items and the query knowledge items. An update knowledge constraint and a query 
knowledge constraint can be an information model constraint. That is a set of 
system constraints can consist of a set of relations and tuples with which these 
two sets of knowledge items are required to be consistent. 

The refinement of constraints task consists of: 

® The design of constraints for the set of real items. These constraints may be 
knowledge model constraints. 

® The design of constraints for the update knowledge items and the query knowl- 
edge items. These constraints may be information model constraints. 

® The design of any other system constraints. 

The constraints designed during this task, together with the constraints designed 
during the refinement of constraints task in the system function step, aim to be a 
powerful mechanism for protecting the integrity of the system. 



10,7 System layout problem 



The previous design step is system function. The product of system function is 
the functional model. The functional model contains a set of items that can 
support the system transactions. The flow diagram is a useful presentation of this 
set. The system layout problem is: 

® to decide which of the items shown on the functional diagram should be stored 
so that 

® the operational requirements are satisfied and 
® the overall system performance is “optimal”. 

When a system is implemented, the value sets of some items are stored and the 
contents of their value sets are retrieved when required. Those items are the real 
items. A set of real items is referred to collectively as a storage layout. The value 
sets of some items are not stored and the contents of their value sets are calculated 
when required. Those items are the virtual items. Satisfaction of the system 
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operational requirements helps to determine those items that are real and those 
items that are virtual. The second task in the system layout step is to decide 
whether each item on the functional diagram should be real or virtual. 

The input items are not necessarily real items. A history of modifications to 
the input items should be retained to enable the system to be restarted in event of a 
failure. Input items whose value sets are retained for archival, or system back-up 
purposes are not real items. 

The definition of the system layout problem given above refers to “optimal” 
system performance. The system performance of a storage layout is: 



X T (q) X f(q) + X (u) X f(u) + Z T (i) X f(i) 
q6Q u6U iei 

where Q is the set of query types, U is the set of update types and I is the set of 
integrity checks. T is a “cost function”, where T (x) is the “cost of servicing the 
transaction x”. f is the “expected frequency function”, where f(x) is the “expected 
frequency of presentation of the transaction x”. 

For each query type q, update type u and integrity check i, let T(q), T(u) and 
T(i) respectively denote the maximum permissible cost of response for that trans- 
action. For each item r, let if (r) denote the cost of storing the value set of r. Let 
C denote the total cost of the available storage. 

The system layout problem 

Given a functional diagram, given T(q), T(u) and T(i) for each qEQ, uEU and 
iEI , and given C, to choose a set of items R to be the real such that: 

(Vq£Q) T(q) < T(q) 

(Vu£U) T(u) < T(u) 

(Vi£I) T(i) < T(i) 

Sir (r) < c 

r6R 



are satisfied and: 



X T (q) X f(q) + X T (u) X f(u) + X T (i) X f(i) 
q6Q ueu iei 

is minimised [Debenham & Devedzic, 1996]. 

A knowledge item in the storage diagram is either a query knowledge item or 
an update knowledge item. Query knowledge items are used to service the query 
transactions. Update knowledge items are used to service the update transactions. 
The knowledge items that have been identified during requirements specification 
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Fig. 10.6 Flow diagram 

but are not shown on the storage diagram either become integrity checks or reside 
in a reservoir of spare knowledge. So knowledge items are classified as being 
query knowledge items, input knowledge items, integrity check knowledge items 
or dormant knowledge items respectively. These four sets of knowledge items are 
disjoint. Part of the system layout problem is the problem of classifying the 
knowledge items. 

A solution to the system layout problem should incorporate the following: 

® a method for determining those items that are to be real so that the performance 
of the system satisfies the operational requirements, and 
® a method for designing an effective integrity checking strategy, so that 
® the overall system performance is optimal. 

In addition, the following is a desirable feature of a solution to the system layout 
problem: 

» a method for automatically rearranging the layout in response to changing 
demands. 

This final feature is addressed by the algorithms in Sect. 10.7.3. 



10.7.1 Calculation of minimal storage 



The notation for the flow diagram constructed during system function is described 
in Sect. 9.4.3. A flow diagram is shown in Fig. 10.6. 

In a connected flow diagram: 



The nodes that represent query items are query nodes. The set of query nodes 
includes all nodes that have no out-going arcs. 
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® The nodes that represent input items are input nodes. The set of input nodes is 
the set of all nodes that have no in-coming arcs. 

The notion of “support” is introduced in Sect. 9.7. The knowledge items in the 
flow diagram support the query nodes on the input nodes. In the flow diagram 
shown in Fig. 10.6 A is a query node, and E and C are the only input nodes. In a 
flow diagram, a node X is said to depend on node Y if there is a path from Y to X 
in that flow diagram. In the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.6, D depends on E, B 
depends on E and C, and A depends on all the other nodes in that diagram. 

Consider a set of items that has been derived by system function, and that has 
been summarised on a flow diagram. There are a number of different ways in 
which this set of items could be implemented. Three possible alternatives are: 

• The value sets of all of the data and information items are stored so that the 
storage costs and update costs are high. 

• The value sets of all of the data and information query items are stored so that 
the update costs are high. 

• The value sets of all of the data and information input items are stored so that 
the query costs are high. 

The input items need not be real. The value sets of the input 4fems need not 
necessarily be stored in the high speed memory. The value sets of all input items 
should be retained in some sort of archive. All that matters is: 

® the value sets of the real items should be derivable from the value sets of the 
input items, and 

® the value sets of all of the query items should be derivable from the value §ets 
of the real items. 

The set of real items divides the storage diagram into two portions. A storage 
layout is a subset of the set of nodes in a storage diagram such that if the storage 
layout is removed from the storage diagram, then the resulting diagram consists of 
two connected, possibly empty, components with one component containing no 
query nodes and the other component containing no input nodes. In a storage 
diagram the storage layout supports the set of query nodes. In a storage diagram 
the set of input nodes supports the storage layout. The storage layout is the set of 
real items in the storage diagram. In the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.6, four 
different storage layouts show that A is supported by the four sets {B, C, D}, 
{D, E, C], [E, B, C} and {C, E}. These four sets are identified by the four 
different lines shown on the diagram in Fig. 10.7. 

An irredundant storage layout is a storage layout with the property that if one 
node is removed from that storage layout, then the resulting set ceases to be a 
storage layout. An irredundant storage layout can be visualised as a minimal set 
of nodes that divides the storage diagram into two portions. An “irredundant stor- 
age layout” is a “storage layout”. In Fig. 10.7 two of the storage layouts shown 
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Fig. 10.7 Four different storage layouts 




Fig. 10.8 Flow diagram 

are irredundant storage layouts. They are {B, C, D] and {C, £}. In the storage 
layout {B,C,D} the contents of the value set of E cannot be recovered from 
[B,C,D} unless additional knowledge is available. In this example, if the value 
set of E is subsequently required then it should be stored in some sort of archive. 

A storage layout, selected from a flow diagram, is a division if it contains no 
two nodes that depend on each other. If a selection is a “division” then that 
selection ceases to be a storage layout if any node is removed from that selection. 
All divisions are irredundant storage layouts. There is a difference between an irre- 
dundant storage layout and a division. In the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.8 
the storage layout { C, D, F } is an irredundant storage layout because if any one 
of these three nodes are removed then it ceases to be a storage layout. But 
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Fig. 10.9 Flow diagram with costs 




Fig. 10.10 Flow diagram 

{ C, D, F } is not a division because D depends on C. The storage layout 
{ B, D, F } is a division. 

A division may be visualised informally as a storage layout chosen by cutting 
the flow diagram in half where the cut goes “from left to right without straying 
unduly up or down”. There may appear to be little value in storage layouts that 
are not divisions. A single node can be used in different ways by different transac- 
tions. Non-division storage layouts can be of value. Divisions are significant 
because if a storage layout contains one node that depends on another, then any 
updates to the second node should be reflected in updates to the first. When 
updates are being performed on-line, divisions should require less elaborate file 
locking than storage layouts that are not divisions. 

Costs are introduced to the storage diagram. These costs are intended to repre- 
sent the cost of storing each item. These costs are written beside the node that 
represents that item. If the cost of storing item F is 5 and the cost of storing item 
C is 6, then this is denoted as shown on the diagram in Fig. 10.9. 

A storage layout is a minimal storage layout if that storage layout is the least 
cost set of nodes that supports the query nodes in the storage diagram. Minimal 
storage layouts are irredundant storage layouts but they are not necessarily 
divisions. Consider the flow diagram that is shown in Fig. 10.10. In that 
diagram the minimal storage layout is the set { C, D, F }. That storage layout 
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Fig. 10.1 1 The node on the left is replaced by the structure on the right 




Fig. 10.12 Division-dual diagram 

is irredundant but is not a division. The calculation of both the division with least 
cost and the minimal storage layout is considered below. 

Problem 1 

To calculate the division with least cost. 

This problem can be solved by applying the (polynomial time) minimum-cut 
algorithm to a modified version of the flow diagram. This modification is 
performed in two steps. First, mark all arcs on the flow diagram with “infinite” 
cost, and replace each node with a “pseudo-arc” marked with that node’s cost. The 
node shown on the left of Fig. 10.11 is replaced by the structure shown on the 
right. In the second step, all arcs marked with infinite cost are “collapsed” to a 
node. The resulting diagram is the division-dual diagram. The solution to 
Problem 1 may be found by applying the minimum-cut algorithm to the division 
dual diagram. When the minimum-cut has been calculated, the pseudo-arcs that lie 
on the minimum-cut correspond to the nodes in the division with least cost. See 
any good book on algorithmic graph theory, for a description of the minimum-cut 
algorithm [Even, 1979]. 

Consider the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.10. For that diagram the 
division-dual diagram is shown in Fig. 10.12. By applying the minimum-cut 
algorithm to the diagram shown in Fig. 10.12 the division of least cost is 
{ C, E, F } ox { B, D, F } with a total cost of 10. An arc in the division-dual 
diagram corresponds to a node in the original flow diagram, and vice versa. 

Problem 2 

To calculate the irredundant storage layout with least cost. The irredundant storage 
layout with least cost is the minimal storage layout. 
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Fig. 10.13 Flow diagram 



This problem can be solved by applying the (polynomial time) minimum-cut 
algorithm to a modified version of the flow diagram that is similar to the division 
dual diagram considered in the solution to Problem 1. The modification for 
Problem 2 is performed in three steps. First, all of the “thick” arcs in the flow 
diagram are “collapsed” to a point and then the remaining “thin” arcs are marked 
with “infinite cost”. Second, replace each node with a “pseudo-polygon” as 
follows: 

® A node that is connected to one or two other nodes is replaced by a pseudo-arc 
as in the solution to Problem 1. This pseudo-arc is marked with the node 
cost. 

® A node that is connected to n other nodes, where n > 2, is replaced by an 
n-sided pseudo-polygon with one corner of the polygon connected to the arc 
that is connected to each of the n nodes. The sides of the polygon are marked 
with the original node cost divided by two. 

In the third step, all arcs marked with infinite cost are “collapsed” to a node. The 
resulting diagram is the dual diagram. The solution to Problem 2 may be found 
by applying the minimum-cut algorithm to this dual diagram. When the 
minimum-cut has been calculated, the pseudo-polygons that lie on the cut corre- 
spond to the nodes in the minimal storage layout. 

The flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.13 is replaced by the dual diagram shown 
in Fig. 10.14. By applying the minimum-cut algorithm to the dual diagram 
shown in Fig. 10.14 the minimal storage layout is [ B, C,E } with a cost of 
21 . 
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Fig. 10.17 Separated diagram 

Consider the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.10. Its dual diagram is shown in 
Fig. 10.15. By applying the minimum-cut algorithm to the dual diagram shown 
in Fig. 10.15 the minimal storage layout is { C, D, F } with a total cost of 3. 

The operational requirements may prevent a division from being a storage 
layout. The operational requirements may require that the storage layout be non- 
minimal. 

A notation is described that can be used to design redundant storage layouts. 
This notation is a “tree” version of the flow diagram. Given a set of items repre- 
sented on a flow diagram, the separated-diagram is constructed by drawing a tree 
that supports each query node on the input nodes. Where possible occurrences of 
the same node label on branches of different trees are drawn beside each other. 
These different occurrences of the same label are joined by undirected dotted arcs. 
Given the flow diagram shown in Fig. 10.16 the separated diagram is as shown in 
Fig. 10.17. The arcs in the flow diagram correspond to equivalence classes of arcs 
in the separated-diagram identified by the dotted lines. Costs can be marked on the 
separated diagram. The minimal storage layout for each query node is then consid- 
ered separately, and a strategy devised for deducing an overall, possibly redundant, 
storage layout. 



10.7.2 Problem complexity 

The operational constraints and optimally criterion in the system layout problem 
together comprise a complex set of conflicting constraints. The problem of 
determining an optimal, minimal storage layout is difficult even when gross 
simplifications are made to those constraints. The problem of determining an 
admissible layout, never mind an optimal solution, to the system layout problem 
is hard. 
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Theorem 

The system layout problem is NP-complete. 

Proof 

A restriction of the system layout problem is equivalent to the “Minimum-Cut 
Into Bounded Sets” problem that is known to be NP-complete [Garey & Johnson, 
1979] [Garey, Johnson and Stockmeyer, 1979]. 

First, assume that there is only one query item, q, one input item, u, and no 
integrity checks. Then the system layout problem is as follows. Given a flow 
diagram, given constants T(q), T(u) and C, choose a set of items R to be the real 
items such that: 

T(q) < T(q) 

T(u) < T(u) 

l¥ (r) < C 

r6R 



are satisfied, and: 

(T(q)xf(q)) + (T(u)xf(u)) 
is minimised. 

Second, adopt the following trivial measure for T , this measure defines T(q) to 
be the number of items involved in servicing the transaction q. T (q) is the number 
of items required to support q on R. In addition, further restrict the problem to the 
special case when T(q) = T(u) = T. Then the system layout problem is “Given 
a flow diagram, given constants T and C, to choose a set of items R to bt the real 
items such that: 

The number of items needed to support q on R is less than or equal to T. 

The number of items needed to support R on u is less than or equal to T. 

(r) < C 

r6R 

are satisfied, and: 

(T(q)xf(q)) + (T(u)xf(u)) 

is minimised”. This restriction of the system layout problem may be interpreted 
in terms of the division dual diagram representation discussed in the previous 
section. 

Third, the expression to be minimised is ignored. That is, only the constraints 
are considered. On the division dual diagram, data and information items are 
denoted by arcs and knowledge items are denoted by nodes. The system layout 
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problem as restricted so far reads “Given a division dual diagram, constants T and 
C, to choose a partition of the nodes on that diagram into two disjoint sets Vj and 

such that the single query node q is connected to a node in and the single 
input node u is connected to a node in that: 

IVjl < T 
IV^I < T 

It (r) < C 

r6R 

where IVI means “the number of elements in the set V”, and R is the set of arcs 
with one node in and the other in V 2 .” 

This final restriction of the system layout problem is the “Minimum-Cut into 
Bounded Sets” problem. This completes the proof. □ 

The proof of the above result demonstrates that the problem of finding an 
admissible layout for the system layout problem is NP-complete. Never mind the 
problem of finding an optimal admissible layout. 

Corollary 

Given a flow diagram, the problem of finding an admissible layout, that is not 
necessarily optimal, to the system layout problem is NP-complete. 

The “Minimum-Cut into Bounded Sets” problem remains NP-complete even if 
If (r) = 1 (V rER) , and if T = IVI ^ 2 . Ine following restriction of the system 
layout problem is also NP-complete. Given a dual diagram and constant C, 
choose a partition of the nodes in the diagram into two disjoint sets Vj and 

such that the single query node q is connected to a node in Vj and the single input 
node u is connected to a node in such that: 

IVjl = IVI - 2 
IV^I = IVI - 2 
IRI < C 

In the special case when T = IVI the problem of finding an admissible, but 
not necessarily optimal, solution to the system layout problem reduces to satisfy- 
ing the single constraint: 
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S¥ (r) < C 

r€R 



This reduction of the system layout problem can be solved in polynomial time by 
the minimum-cut algorithm. 

The proof of the above result employs the restriction that there is only one 
query node and only one input node. As this restriction is NP-complete, the 
general case, with any number of query and input nodes, is NP-complete. This 
restriction also leads to another form of the system layout problem. The system 
layout problem refers to a “given flow diagram”, on this flow diagram connect all 
query nodes to a single “dummy query node” q'. Likewise, connect all input nodes 
to another, single “dummy input node” u'. In this version of the problem, 
suppose that the cost function, K (q), is the number of items involved in servicing 
q in the separated diagram. Likewise, K (u) is the number of items involved in 
servicing u in the separated diagram. Then the constraints for this problem read: 

K(q') = Z X (q) < T(q') 

q6Q 

K(u') = E K (u) < T(u') 
ueu 

El (r) < c 

r6R 



Dividing by suitable constants, and introducing T' and T": 

IQ " = IQ X (q) < T' = X T(q') 

X K(u’) = X I K (u) < T" = X T(u') 

u£ U 

It (r) < c 

r€R 

So the following variation of the system layout problem is also NP-complete 
“Given a functional diagram, constants T', T" and C, choose a set of items R to be 
the real items such that: 

The mean cost of servicing the query types is less than or equal to T'. 

The mean cost of servicing the update types is less than or equal to T”. 

El (r) < C 

r£R 
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are satisfied and: 



Z K (q) X f(q) + X K (u) X f(u) 
q£Q u€U 

is minimal.” As before, the problem of finding an admissible, but not necessarily 
optimal, solution to this problem is NP-complete. 



10.7.3 Sub-optimal storage layout 

In Sect. 10.7.2 the system layout problem is shown to be NP-complete. This 
does not mean that all classes of sub-problems of the system layout problem are 
necessarily NP-complete. The costs on the arcs in either the separated diagram or 
the flow diagram may be related to each other. This observation, and others like 
it, may lead to some simplification. 

Any method for solving the system layout problem is either based on a 
(polynomial time) soluble sub-problem, or on a sub-optimal (polynomial time) 
method. A sub-optimal algorithm is given for calculating the (hopefully) mini- 
mal storage layout that satisfies the operational requirements. This algorithm 
performs well when the application has a loose set of operational requirements. If 
the application has tight operational requirements then the algorithm may not find 
a solution. In the statement of the algorithm, integrity checks are ignored. 

The algorithm begins with the unconstrained minimal storage layout as calcu- 
lated in Sect. 10.7.1. This minimal storage layout is then “modified” to form 
other storage layouts that are all irredundant. It is assumed that these modifica- 
tions remain within the available storage constraint. The algorithm makes no 
reference to the satisfaction of the total storage constraint. There are three reasons 
for this. First, the availability of storage is seldom a problem. Second, the 
update constraints impose an implicit constraint on the amount of storage used. If 
a large number of items are real, then the update operations are necessarily slow. 
Third, the algorithm produces an irredundant storage layout and this should ensure 
that storage costs are “low”. 

In the statement of the following algorithm, the following notation is used. If, 
in a functional diagram, S is an irredundant storage layout and n is a node not in 
S, then S t {n} denotes the set of nodes obtained by adding n to S and removing 
from S any nodes that, as a result of n being added, prevent S u { n } from being 
irredundant. 

Algorithm 

Find the minimal storage layout by using the method given in Sect. 10.7.1 on 
the dual diagram. If there is more than one minimal storage layout, then choose 
the storage layout that violates fewest operational requirements. A storage layout 
consists of a set of items. On the dual diagram a storage layout is represented by a 
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set of arcs. On the flow diagram the minimal storage layout is represented as a 
“cut”. Then: 

begin(constraints) 

let the storage layout S be the minimal storage layout as described 
above 

while there are query nodes that have unsatisfied operational requirements 
do let be the nodes in S on which query nodes with unsatisfied 
operational requirements depend 

let P be the set of knowledge items with at least one body node 
in PQ 

let P^ be { n : n ^ S and n is the head node of a knowledge 
item in P^® } 

if there is a node n in P^ such that S t {n} satisfies a presently 
unsatisfied query constraint then let N be n else let N be the 
node with the property that the storage layout S t {N} has the 
lowest query cost of all the storage layouts 
{ S t {n} : n e P^ } 
let S be S t {N} 
endwhile 

(At this stage S is an irredundant storage layout that satisfies the operational 
requirements for all query items.) 

while there are input nodes with unsatisfied operational requirements 
do let P^ be the nodes in S that depend on one or more input nodes 
that have unsatisfied operational requirements 
let P^^ be the set of knowledge items with head node in P^ 
let P® be { n : n 2 S, n is a body node of a knowledge item in 
P and S t { n } violates no query constraints } 
if P® = 0 then halt (“unsuccessful”) else 
if there is a node n in P® such that S t {n} satisfies a presently 
unsatisfied update constraint then let N be n else let N be 
the node with the property that the storage layout S t {N} has 
the lowest update cost of all the storage layouts 
{ S t {n} : n e P® } 
let S be ST {N} 
endwhile 

end 



(At this stage S is an irredundant storage layout that satisfies all the transaction 
operational requirements but may not give rise to optimal system performance.) 
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begm(optimise) 

let be the set of knowledge items with head node in S 
let be { n : n ^ S, n is a body node of a knowledge item in 
P^^ and St {n} violates no transaction operational require- 
ments } 

let P be the set of knowledge items with at least one body node 
in S 

let P^ be { n : n ^ S, n is the head node of a knowledge item in 
P^® and S t {n} violates no transaction operational require- 
ments } 

if P® u P^ = 0 then halt(“successfur’) else 
let P^ be { n : n E P® u P^ such that the system performance 
of S t {n} is lower than the system performance of S } 
if P^ = 0 then halt (“successful”) else 

let N be the node in P^ with the property that the storage layout 
S t {N} has the lowest system performance of all the storage 
layouts { S t {n} : n E P^ } 
let S be S t {N} 
repeat(optimise) 

end 

If this algorithm halts signalling “successful”, then it halts in polynomial time. 
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10,8 Summary 



® System layout is the fourth and final step in the unified design methodology. 

® The system layout step takes the functional model and the operational require- 
ments and constructs the internal model. 

® The internal model is a complete specification of the knowledge-based system 
that may be used as a programming specification. 

® The internal model consists of: 

® an internal view, and 
® an i-coupling map. 

® The internal view consists of: 

® an item library, 

® an internal diagram, 

® a storage diagram, 

® a transaction library, and 
® operational requirements. 

® System layout consist of four tasks: 

® analysis of transactions, 

® construction of the functional view, 

® construction of the f-coupling map, and 
® refinement of the constraints. 

® The system layout problem is NP-complete. 

® A sub-optimal algorithm for the system layout problem operates in polyno- 
mial time when the application is not heavily constrained. 

® The problem of finding the division of least cost may be solved in polynomial 
time. 

® The problem of finding the minimal storage layout may be solved in polyno- 
mial time. 




11 Maintenance 



11,1 Ititroduction 



This chapter describes the maintenance of knowledge-based systems. The unified 
design methodology has four steps The first step is requirements specification 
discussed in Chap. 7. The second step is system analysis discussed in Chap. 8. 
The third step is system function discussed in Chap. 9. The fourth step is system 
layout discussed in Chap. 10. 

This chapter is concerned with maintenance. The unified design methodology 
is intended for team work. If it is used by a team, then some of those manage- 
ment issues are particularly significant. This chapter considers those management 
issues. 

The chapter begins with a summary of the unified design methodology in 
Sect. 11.2. Set constraints are discussed in Sect. 11.3. Section 11.4 describes 
the approach to system maintenance. The significance of normalisation is 
discussed in Sect. 11.5. Section 11.6 discusses various types of constraints. 
Management issues are discussed in Sect. 11.7. 



11,2 Methodology summary 



The overall structure of the methodology is discussed in Chap. 7. The methodol- 
ogy structure diagram is reproduced in Fig. 11.1. The steps, tasks and sub-tasks 
of the unified methodology are: 

® requirements specification 
® application representation 

® construction of the context diagram 
® differentiation of the context diagram 
® decomposition 
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® requirements identification 
® prime scoping 
« re-use 
® feasibility 

• classification 
® volatility 

» system analysis 

* construction of the basis 

• identification of data items 
® construction of i-schema 

® removal of equivalences 
® identification of sub-types 
® normalisation of the data 
® construction of the conceptual view 

® identification of object operators for each non-basis item 
® construction of the object library 

® removal of equivalence relationships, and construction of the conceptual 
diagram 

® refining object functionality 
® removal of labels 
® reduction of sub-items 
® decomposition of mixed type objects 
® normalisation of the information 
® construction of c-coupling map 
® development of constraints 
® individual constraints 
® model constraints 
• system function 

® analysis of transactions 
® construct a t-schema 

® link that t-schema to a set of items in the conceptual model 
® construction of the functional view 
® identification of transaction items 
® identification of supporting input items 
® selection of intermediate items 
® knowledge normalisation 
® construction of the f-coupling map 
® refinement of the constraints 
® system layout 

® analysis of operational requirements 

® the analysis of the operational requirements for each transaction in the 
transaction library 

® the analysis of the operational requirements for each integrity check 
® construction of the internal view 
® construction of the i-coupling map 
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® refinement of the constraints 
The deliverables for each step are: 

* requirements specification step 

• requirements model 

• system analysis step 
® conceptual model 

• system function step 
» functional model 

* system layout step 

• internal model 

Section 7.2 discusses the suitability of the incremental design life cycle to knowl- 
edge-based systems. Chapter 7 describes the prime r-schemas as the governing 
mechanism for incremental design. There is substantial flexibility in the way in 
which an incremental design may be performed. In Chap. 7 it is suggested that 
the four design steps should each be completed for successive prime r-schema in an 
incremental design. There is no need to follow this suggestion. In an incremental 
design there is no need to complete the whole design process for each prime 
r-schema. For each prime r-schema it may be decided to perform the design 
process as far as the conceptual model. Then, when the whole conceptual model is 
complete, to perform the system function step and the system layout step. 
Incremental design as a system life cycle is used here in this looser sense. 

The deliverables of the four design steps are the four models. These four 
models are interlinked. The requirements model, the conceptual model, the func- 
tional model and the internal model taken together are the design for the system. 
Once the physical model is complete, the extent to which the design is preserved 
during maintenance is a management decision. The design divides the knowledge 
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engineering process into two distinct parts. See Fig. 1 1.2. The first part is the 
construction of the design. The second part uses the design to construct the 
physical model. 

A uniform approach is used for modelling. This approach is based on items 
and objects. No matter how modelling is performed, information is built out of 
data, and knowledge is built out of data and information. The representation of the 
data determines the vocabulary in terms of which the information must be repre- 
sented, and the representation of the information and data together determine the 
vocabulary in terms of which the knowledge must be represented. The data and 
information items should be sufficient to provide the vocabulary to represent the 
whole system. 

A step in the construction of the unified design is the normalisation of knowl- 
edge, as well as the normalisation of the information and data. Knowledge 
normalisation is difficult. Information normalisation is comparatively easy. The 
potential cost of maintaining knowledge can be high. If an application is designed 
for maintenance then the knowledge should be normalised. If the knowledge 
source is expensive to access then normalisation is expensive. 



113 Set constraints 



The correct identification of set constraints is relevant to both design and mainte- 
nance. Knowledge items represent explicit functional associations between infor- 
mation and/or data items. The particular functional associations represented in an 
item are specified by that item’s set constraints. The set constraints specify the 
different functional ways in which an item can contribute to the functional model 
[Wald, 1988]. If any valid set constraints are omitted for an item then that item 
may be prevented from playing a role in the final system. If an item is prevented 
from playing a role in the final system then this may lead to an unnecessarily 
complex system and to unnecessarily complex maintenance. The more that valid 
set constraints are identified the greater the likelihood that that design will be able 
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to accommodate new transactions without the need for extending the design. The 
more that valid set constraints are identified the easier that design should be to 
maintain. 

The importance of identifying set constraints is illustrated. Consider an item 
that has three components and that potentially has three set constraints. If raw 
facts are presented in a form that does not imply any particular functional depen- 
dency then some functional dependencies may be overlooked. The fact “the selling 
price for a part is the purchase price multiplied by the mark-up rate” contains no 
particular functional dependency. This fact could be interpreted as: 

if a part’ s buying price is known and a part’s mark-up rate is known, then the 
part’s selling price is the buying price multiplied by the mark-up rate. 

It is also possible that: 

if a part’s selling price is known and a part’s mark-up rate is known, then the 
part’s buying price is the selling price divided by the mark-up rate, 
if a part’s selling price is known and a part’s buying price is known, then the 
mark-up rate is the quotient of the selling price and the buying price. 

are both valid interpretations of this fact. Each of these three if-then forms is 
logically independent of the other two. If all three of these interpretations are 
valid, then they should all be represented. The if-then interpretations are identified 
by the set constraints. An i-schema for an item that represents the example above 
and shows all three set constraints is shown in Fig. 1 1.3. 

A practical problem occurs in the correct identification of set constraints when 
the raw fact appears to contain only one “obvious” set constraint. This problem 
can occur if a causal connection is interpreted as a logical implication. The raw 
fact “worn piston rings produce blue smoke in the exhaust” could appear to be in 
the functional form: 

if the piston rings are worn, then the exhaust contains blue smoke. 



[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/mark-up] 
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Fig. 1 1.3 i-schema for [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, part/mark-up] 
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If this functional interpretation is the only if-then interpretation represented then a 
diagnostic rule that deduces the probability of a car’s piston rings being worn, 
given that the exhaust contains blue smoke, may have been lost. Such a rule 
might be: 

il the exhaust contains blue smoke, then with probability 0.6 [ the piston 
rings are worn] 

The relationships between these two functional forms can be expressed using 
Bayes’ theorem. These two functional forms are logically independent of each 
other. 

A practical problem occurs when a raw fact appears to establish an “obvious” 
“answer”. That is, the raw fact seems to establish an answer to a question that 
seems “bound to reflect the deductive flow of the system”. This identified answer 
may then be the subject of the only set constraint identified. Given the raw fact 
“the selling price for a part is the purchase price multiplied by the mark-up rate”. 
This fact may imply that: 

if a part’s selling price is known and a part’s mark-up rate is known, then the 
part’s buying price is the selling price divided by the mark-up rate. 

is valid. But this if-then interpretation could be thought of as “useless”. 

The business of constructing all valid set constraints does not necessarily 
amount to “permuting” each item’s components as in the “buying price versus 
selling price” example considered above. In the Case Study reported in Chap. 12, 
the item [emp/super, pers/job, dept/man, emp/dept] is identified. The i-schema for 
this item is shown in Fig. 1 1.4. In this item [emp/super] is a candidate for 
pers/job and { dept/man, emp/dept } is a candidate for emp/super. There is no 
symmetry in the set constraints in this item. 
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Fig. 1 1.4 i-schema for [emp/super, pers/job, dept/man, emp/dept] 
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If all if-then interpretations of a raw fact are gathered then they may be 
normalised leading to an improved representation of that fact. The different if-then 
interpretations of a raw fact are not independent of each other. In Chap. 12 the 
normalisation of the [emp/super, pers/job, dept/man, emp/dept] knowledge item 
shown in Fig. 1 1 .4 is considered. In the normalisation of that item one of the 
if-then interpretations is employed to normalise another, then the if-then interpre- 
tation created by normalisation becomes a candidate for normalising yet another. 
It is worth representing all valid set constraints whether they are to become part of 
the functional model or not. The business of representing all valid set constraints 
is part of the model building process and contributes to the normalisation process. 
The different if-then interpretations of a raw fact may be used to normalise each 
other. 



11.4 Strategy for maintenance 



Knowledge-based systems are well suited to an incremental design life cycle. The 
modular nature of knowledge enables knowledge-based system to be “grown” by 
first building an operational sub-system and then “grafting” other sub-systems 
onto that sub-system until the system is complete. For an incremental design the 
point at which “design” ceases and “maintenance” begins may be ill-defined. For 
any system, at some stage “design” as such ceases and “maintenance” begins. The 
time at which this occurs does not matter. 

When the maintenance phase has begun, sooner or later the system design and 
the physical model may require modification [Compton et al., 1991]. The system 
design consists of: 

» the requirements model; 

® the conceptual model; 

« the functional model, and 
® the internal model. 

The internal model is a specification for the physical model. Much of the design 
may not have been implemented. A transaction that is not part of the design is a 
maintenance operation. The physical model consists of: 

• implementations of the value sets of real items, possibly in a relational 
database management system; 

• implementations of the value sets of any input items that are not real items, 
possibly in a relational database management system; 

• implementations of the semantics of some knowledge items, possibly in a 
knowledge base management system; 
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® implementations of the transaction linkage programs for each transaction, 
possibly in a programming language, and 
• implementations of the various item and system constraints, possibly in a 
programming language. 

A maintenance operation in general requires that both the design and the physical 
model should be modified. Only input items and real items have value sets that 
are stored. If the value set of an item is not stored then it may be possible to 
derive the members of that value set from value sets that are stored. Derived value 
sets may not be modified. Derived value sets can be used to check for correctness 
and consistency. 

Chapter 9 discusses the distinction between transactions that are alterations and 
transactions that are examinations. Alterations are transactions that change the 
system to which they are applied. Examinations do not change the system. 



11.4.1 Alterations 

An alteration may be of one of the following five different types of modification 
to: 



« the value set of an input item; 

« the semantics of an item; 

® the program of a transaction linkage; 

« the constraints of an item, or 

• to the conceptual model constraints. 

These five types of alteration may present varying degrees of difficulty to effect. 
When an alteration is presented the first task is to identify the type of that alter- 
ation. The second task is to implement the alteration in the design. The coupling 
maps may be used to identify those parts of the design that require modification for 
any given alteration. The third task is implement the alteration in the physical 
model. A specification for the alterations required to the physical model is 
provided by the alterations made to the items, value sets, transactions and 
constraints in the design. 

Chapter 9 describes two classes of alteration. These two classes are “updates” 
and “revisions”. If an alteration results in an activity that: 

• adds a new system constraint, 

• modifies a particular item’s semantics or constraints, or 

• modifies a particular item’s value set 

then that alteration is an update. An alteration that is not an update then is a 
revision. In general, a revision may result substantial changes to design. 

There are two different types of update. A value update is an update that results 
in an activity that modifies a particular item’s value set. A value update may be 
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serviced solely by modifying the values in the value set of an item. A model 
update is an update that is not a value update. A model update does not necessarily 
change the contents of the value set of any item. The execution of value updates 
and model updates during maintenance are similar. The semantics of an item is a 
recognising function for that item’s value set. If the semantics of an item is 
modified then this may mean that the value set of that item should change. 
Consider the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] whose semantics is: 

^XjX 2 Xjy 2 Z-[ ( X2) 

^ ^ part/cost-price^'^ \ “ ^1’ ^2) ^ ^ntark-up^^^ ^ 

^ (X2 = z X y2) ]• 

if this expression is modified to: 

^XiX2Xiy2Z-[ ( X 2 ) 

^ part/cost-price^^ \ ~ ^ 1 ’ ^ 2 ^ '' ^mark-up^^^ ^ 

^ (X2 = z X y2 + 10 ) ]• 

then the value set of that item should change. If the semantics expression is 
modified to: 

^XiX 2 Xiy 2 Z*[ ( X2) 

'' ^ part/cost-price^^ \ ~ ^ 1 ’ ^ 2 ^ '' ^mark-up^^^ ^ 

((X2 = z X y2) ^ sells-for(X|, X2)) ]® 

then the value set of that item may not change. If the contents of the value set of 
an item changes then the semantics of that item must change. The semantics 
expression should contain an explicit reference to time. Time may be omitted. If 
the semantics expression is interpreted as an expression “that is currently valid” 
then there appears to be no need for time. The semantics of the part/cost-price 
item is: 

A.xy®[ costs(x:part-number, y:dollar-amount) ]* 

the ‘costs’ predicate could have been defined as “costs(x,y) means x costs y at time 
t”. The semantics of this item could have been represented as: 

Xxy®[ costs^(x: part-number, y.dollar-amount) ]« 

If the cost price of parts changes and the value set of this item is stored then the 
semantics of this item should be modified as well. If the ‘costs’ predicate is 
defined as “costs(x,y) means x costs y at the present time” then this definition may 
be dangerous. 
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An update may be naturally associated with an item whose value set is not 
stored. If a system delivers an incorrect response then this may result in the 
correct response being presented as an update to a query item. That update could 
be naturally associated with a query item. The storage diagram shows the deduc- 
tive flow in the internal model. The storage diagram shows how the internal 
model should be implemented. If a system delivers and incorrect response then the 
storage diagram may be used to diagnose where the system has failed. In a retail 
application suppose that the selling price of things is represented by the item 
thing/sale-price. Suppose that the value set of this item is deduced from the value 
sets of the thing/cost-price item and the mark-up item. Suppose that “pencils sell 
for 950” and that the system calculates the selling price as 850. Then this incor- 
rect response can not be directly absorbed into the design because the value set for 
the thing/sale-price item is not stored in the physical model. The storage diagram 
may be used to identify the part of the design that is incorrect. 

If an update is naturally associated with an item whose value set is stored then 
the semantics and value set of that item may be modified. That modification 
should not present any difficulty provided that the update satisfies the item and 
system constraints. Having modified the item with which the update is naturally 
associated the coupling map is used to determine a chain of further modifications 
to other items to ensure that the update is completely represented in the design 
[Van Zuylen, 1993]. The general method for dealing with updates follows. 

If the update a: 

® can be performed completely by an existing system transaction then: 

* use this existing transaction to perform a, and finish. 

® can be represented as a new system constraint then: 

® modify the existing constraints if necessary to ensure consistency and add a 
as a system constraint and finish. 

* can be represented naturally as a modification to the semantics or value set of a 

particular item P in the conceptual diagram then: 

® generalise the update a to a new transaction y such that y can be repre- 
sented completely as a modification to the semantics of P then: 

* follow the relationships from P in the i-coupling map to identify other 
items whose semantics will also have to be modified by y: 

® add y to the transaction library, perform a using y, and finish. 

« can be represented completely as a modification to a particular item p’s 

constraints then: 

* modify p’s constraints and 

* follow the relationships from P in the i-coupling map to ensure that the 
update is completely executed and finish. 

when the above is complete: 

* mark any items, transactions or constraints that have been modified with 
the modifications performed on them, and use the marked design as a speci- 
fication of the maintenance required on the physical model. 
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Fig. 11.5 Storage diagram 



Revisions may entail substantial modifications to the design. It is not possi- 
ble to decide whether a presented alteration is an update or a revision without refer- 
ence to the storage diagram. The alteration “pencils sell for 950” is an update if 
there is both a transaction that can represent this fact and an input item whose 
value set can readily accommodate this fact without violating any constraints. If 
there is no such transaction and corresponding input item then this alteration is a 
revision. 

The storage diagram and the i-coupling map play a role in directing alterations. 

The storage diagram is used to identify those items that require modification 
when the system behaves incorrectly. The storage diagram may be used to retrace 
the deductive flow from any virtual item to locate a set of knowledge items or real 
items that, if modified, could effect the given maintenance operation. Given the 
storage diagram shown in Fig. 11.5. Suppose that “XYZ is the supervisor of 
PQR”. If this fact is at variance with the supervisor derived using the transaction 
“find_super” then the storage diagram can be used to systematically determine 
where the design requires modification so that the system performs correctly. 

The i-coupling map may be used to direct the maintenance procedure. Begin at 
the item with which the transaction is naturally associated and work from there 
through the i-coupling map. The i-coupling map may be visualised in an 
“unwrapped” form as a tree with the item with which the transaction is naturally 
associated shown at the root. A tree representation of the first two levels of an 
i-coupling map with the root node ''depf is shown in Fig. 1 1.6. In this example. 
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Fig. 1 1.6 Two levels of i-coupling map from dept 



if a modification to the item dept is performed then the correctness of the first 
level items dept/sal-bill, emp/dept and dept/man are investigated. If none these 
three items require modification then the process halts. If one or more of these 
items does require modification then the coupling relationships from those first- 
level items that have been modified are followed and so on. 



11.4.2 Examinations 

Examinations are of five different types: 

• reference to the value set of an input item; 

• reference to the semantics of an item; 

• reference to the program of a transaction linkage; 

• reference to the constraints of an item, or 

® reference to the conceptual model constraints. 

These five types present varying degrees of difficulty to effect. When an examina- 
tion is presented the first task to be performed is to identify the type of that exam- 
ination. 

Chapter 9 describes two classes of examination. These two classes are 
“queries” and “interrogations”. If an examination results in an activity that refers 
to: 



existing system constraints; 
a particular item’s semantics or constraints, or 
a particular item’s value set 
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then that examination is a query. If an examination is not a query then it is an 
interrogation. No general method is given here for dealing with interrogations. 
There are two different types of query. A value query is an examination that 
results in an activity that refers to a particular item’s value set. A value query 
may be serviced solely from the values in the value set of an item. A model query 
is a query that is not a value query. A model query can not be answered on the 
basis of the contents of the value set of a particular item. 

If a value query is naturally associated with a real item then it may be executed 
by reference to the value set of that item. Executing such a value query should not 
present any difficulty. If a value query is naturally associated with a virtual item 
then its execution is more complicated. Model queries may be executed by refer- 
ence to the semantics or constraints of an item. The general method for dealing 
with queries follows. If the query a: 

® can be performed completely by an existing system transaction then: 

® use this existing transaction to perform a, and finish. 

* can be deduced from the existing system constraints then: 

® deduce a from the existing system constraints and finish. 

® can be performed completely by reference to the value set of a particular item (3 
in the conceptual diagram then: 

® generalise the query a to a new transaction y such that y can be 
performed completely by reference to the value set of (3 and: 

® add y to the transaction library, revise the design, if necessary add |3 to the 
storage diagram, perform a using y, and finish. 

® can be performed completely by reference to a particular item p’s semantics or 
constraints then: 

« use p’s semantics or constraints to perform a, and finish. 

Interrogations may entail a substantial navigation of the design. It is not 
possible to decide whether a presented transaction is an query or an interrogation 
without reference to the storage diagram. The command “retrieve the selling price 
of pencils” is a query if there is a transaction that can represent this fact and an 
item whose value set contains the answers that can satisfy this command. If there 
is no such transaction and no such item then the command is an interrogation. 

The conceptual diagram is the starting point in the design for investigating the 
implementation of an examination. 



11,5 Significance of normalisation 



Normalisation is a procedure that removes the duplicate relationships from the 
coupling map. During the system analysis step the data items and the information 
items may be normalised. During the knowledge engineering step the knowledge 
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items may be normalised. There may be a substantial cost involved in normalis- 
ing the knowledge items, so the procedure is not necessarily applied. 

The basis consists of a set of data items. These data items are the foundation 
of the conceptual model. If the basis is not normal then maintenance operations 
on the conceptual model may prove to be costly. If the basis is not normal then 
the coupling map collapses to the trivial coupling map in which every item is 
joined to every other item. If raw data is gathered with care then it may not be 
normal. The identification of two different data items that mean the same thing 
may appear to be a trivial mistake. If the design is being conducted by a team 
then the identification of two different data items that mean the same thing does 
occur. Suppose that in an insurance company application two items in the basis 
are ''benefit and ''payouf\ Suppose that the two items ''benefit and ''payouf 
mean the same thing. Then the information item ''policy/benefif has a coupling 
relationship to the information item '' policy /pay ouf\ and any knowledge item that 
has the item ''policy/benefif' as a component has a coupling relationship to a 
similar knowledge item that has the item '' policy/pay ouf as a component. So an 
unnecessary equivalence relationship in the basis causes a proliferation of coupling 
relationships at the information level and at the knowledge level. 

If there are unnecessary coupling relationships in the basis then there are also 
such relationships between the information items and knowledge items in the 
coupling map. This means that the conceptual model is unnecessarily hard to 
maintain. The presence of unnecessary coupling relationships between the infor- 
mation items leads to such relationships between the knowledge items. The 
presence of unnecessary coupling relationships in the knowledge items effects the 
ease with which the conceptual model can be maintained. The data items are the 
easiest to normalise and the knowledge items are the hardest to normalise. 
Subjective general observations on the costs and benefits of normalisation are 
summarised in Fig. 11.7. These observations lead to the practical consideration 
of how much of the design to normalise. The extent to which the design is 
normalised substantially depends on the frequency and type of maintenance opera- 
tions that are to be performed. If the knowledge items are stable then it may well 
be advisable to avoid the cost of normalising them. 

It is difficult to demonstrate that a conceptual model is normal and that it 
contains no duplicate relationships. It is realistic to assume that a conceptual 
model may not be normal no matter how carefully it has been derived. So it is 
also realistic to assume that if maintenance tasks follow the procedure described in 
the previous section then they may not be fully executed. 
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Fig. 11.7 The costs and benefits of normalisation 
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11.6 System constraints 



The system constraints are constructed during the system analysis, system func- 
tion and system layout steps. Section 8.6.2 describes model constraints. 
Section 9.6 describes the refinement of system constraints task within the system 
function step. Section 10.6 describes the further refinement of system constraints 
task within the system layout step. 

During the system function step the refinement of constraints task consists of: 

® the design of constraints for the set of input items, these constraints may be 
knowledge model constraints; 

® the design of constraints for the knowledge items on the flow diagram, these 
constraints may be information model constraints, and 
® the design of any other system constraints. 

During the system layout step the refinement of constraints task consists of: 

® the design of constraints for the set of real items, these constraints may be 
knowledge model constraints; 

» the design of constraints for the update knowledge items and the query knowl- 
edge items, these two sets of constraints may be information model 
constraints, and 

» the design of any other system constraints. 

The constraints designed during these two tasks should together constitute a 
powerful mechanism for protecting the overall integrity of the system [Qian, 
1988]. 

The practical importance of system constraints and integrity checks to the 
maintenance of information systems is well understood. As far as system mainte- 
nance is concerned, a difference between information systems and knowledge-based 
systems is that a knowledge-based system is designed to receive modifications and 
updates to the knowledge represented in it on a regular basis [Gottinger & 
Weimann, 1992]. In addition to the conventional constraints and integrity checks 
for the data and information, constraints and integrity checks for knowledge are 
required. Constraints for individual knowledge items are discussed in Chaps. 3-4. 
Constraints for knowledge items aim to preserve the integrity of those individual 
knowledge items [Holtzman, 1989]. In addition, system constraints are included. 
Constraints for knowledge play two roles. First, constraints are a safety alarm 
that sounds when unexpected transactions are presented. Second, constraints are a 
specification of the bounds within which modifications may be made without de- 
stabilising the system. Both of these roles are considered when the system 
constraints for knowledge-based systems are designed. 

Once the system layout step has been performed and the whole design process 
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have not been selected for the internal model. This spare knowledge may be useful 
for the system integrity checks. An example of such an integrity check is the use 
of spare knowledge to calculate values for the value set of an input item from the 
value sets of the real items. These calculations may be carried out automatically 
in much the same way that information model constraints are applied. By apply- 
ing these integrity checks during periods of low system usage, a powerful array of 
checks can be applied for a low additional cost [Sage, 1991]. 

The coupling relationships define a search space that direct the execution of 
maintenance operations. By blindly following every coupling relationship in this 
space a substantial proportion of the design may be checked during the execution 
of each maintenance operation. Normalisation may be employed to remove the 
duplicate relationships. If the duplicate relationships have been removed then the 
only coupling relationships that remain are the equivalence relationships, the sub- 
item relationships and the component relationships. Sub-item relationships may 
be reduced to sub-type relationships. “Referential” constraints may be employed 
to prune this search space. 

The maintenance procedure is guided by the coupling map. This procedure is 
activated by the modification of an item. An item’s semantics recognises the 
members of its value set. If an item’s value set is modified then that item’s 
semantics has been modified. The value set of the part/cost-price item may be 
stored in a relation R. The predicate “costSx(x,y)” occurs in the semantics of this 

item. This predicate means that “x costs y at time t”. If a tuple is added, modi- 
fied or deleted in the relation R then all of the coupling relationships from the 
item part/cost-price should be investigated. So a simple maintenance task on the 
contents of a relation can generate a significant maintenance exercise. Referential 
constraints may be applied to isolate the effect of simple maintenance tasks such 
as this. 

Consider the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] that is the only 
knowledge item in the conceptual model. Suppose that the internal model states 
that the value set of the mark-up data item and the value set of the part/cost-price 
information item should both be stored. There are three distinct if-then interpreta- 
tions of this single knowledge item. The interpretation that derives the value set 
of the part/sale-price information item is required. The constraint that “the value 
set of the information item part/cost-price is fixed in the knowledge item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up f' is a referential constraint. This 
constraint means that if the tuples in the relation part/cost-price are modified 
without violating the part/cost-price item constraints then it is not necessary to 
follow the component link to the item [part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]. 
That is “the validity of the knowledge item ]part/sale-price, part/cost-price, 
mark-up] is invariant of the contents of the value set of its component information 
item part/cost-price'\ This referential constraint is a static constraint on the item 
]part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up]. This constraint states that this knowl- 
edge item must apply to any tuple that satisfies the item constraints of the infor- 
mation item part/cost-price. This constraint prunes the component relationship 
from the information item part/cost-price to the knowledge item ]part/sale-price, 
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part/cost-price, mark-up] as long as the value set of item part/cost-price is 
modified and the item constraints of the part/cost-price item are not violated. 

The referential constraint above prunes a component relationship from an 
information item to a knowledge item. Component relationships /rom knowledge 
items to their constituent data or information items can be pruned in a similar 
way. The constraint that “the value set of the knowledge item [part/sale-price, 
part/cost-price, mark-up T is fixed on the information item part/cost-price'' is a 
referential constraint. This referential constraint means that if the item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] is modified then it is not necessary to 
follow the component link to the tuples of the value set of the item 
part/cost-price. That is “the validity of the value set of the information item 
part/cost-price is invariant of the item ]part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up f\ 
This referential constraint is a static constraint on the information item 
part//cost-price. This constraint prunes the component relationship from the 
knowledge item ]part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] to the information item 
part/cost-price as long as the clauses that implement the knowledge item 
[part/sale-price, part/cost-price, mark-up] are modified without violating the 
constraints of that knowledge item. 

Referential constraints are constraints that state that a particular component 
relationship need not be followed during the complete execution of a maintenance 
operation. 



11.7 Management of maintenance 



There is considerable flexibility in the way in which an incremental design may be 
managed. There is considerable flexibility in the way in which maintenance is 
managed [Rasch & Tosi, 1992]. The knowledge engineering process generates 
four interlinked models. This leads to the question of how much of the design 
should be retained and maintained after the initial design process is complete. 
Choices include: 

« discard the entire design and maintain the physical model; 

® retain the internal model only, and 
® retain the entire design. 

If any or all of the design is retained then every maintenance operation should be 
represented in the design [Chen, Y., 1989]. If a design becomes inconsistent with 
the physical model then the value of that design to maintenance is diminished 
[Turban, 1993]. 

The business of maintenance is related to the structure of the unified design 
methodology. The first two steps in the unified design process are “requirements 
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Requirements specification 



Fig. 11.8 Requirements specification and system analysis 




Fig. 1 1 .9 The whole unified design process 

specification” and “system analysis”. The relationship between these two steps is 
shown in Fig. 11.8. 

The first step of the unified design process focuses on requirements and gener- 
ates the requirements model. The second step focuses on the expertise and gener- 
ates the conceptual model. The third step focuses on the transactions and generates 
the functional model. The fourth step focuses on the operational requirements and 
generates the internal model. The whole unified design process is represented for a 
sequential life cycle model in Fig. 11.9. 

When the transactions are analysed during the system function step this may 
lead to a “partial revisit” to the requirements specification step. A “partial revisit” 
means that such subsequent requirements specification should be consistent with 
the conceptual model derived to that point. If the possibility of such partial revis- 
its are ignored that this leads to a hierarchy for maintenance operations. In this 
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hierarchy changes to the operational requirements may be accommodated by revis- 
iting the system layout step only. Changes to the transactions may be accommo- 
dated by revisiting the system function step provided that the conceptual model is 
rich enough to represent these changes. Changes to the expertise may be accom- 
modated by revisiting the system analysis step provided that the structure of the 
conceptual model is rich enough to represent these changes. Changes to the 
requirements may be accommodated by revisiting the requirements specification 
step and the modifications are then be passed through the whole unified design. 

The construction of the requirements model is the point at which non-trivial 
modifications are fed into the design. The conceptual model is the first step in the 
design that is formal. If the design is to be used to direct the maintenance process 
then the correctness of the conceptual model should be preserved. Any mainte- 
nance operation consists of five steps: 

1 . The statements in the requirements model that are no longer valid, if any, are 
identified. 

2. Those statements that are no longer valid are removed from the requirements 
model and representations of these statements are removed from the conceptual 
model, functional model and internal model. 

3. Any new statements are added to the requirements model. 

4. System analysis, including normalisation, is performed to generate a new 
conceptual model, functional model and internal model. 

5. The resulting modifications to the internal model are a specification of the 
modifications required to the physical model. 

Changes to the operational requirements are common. Typical changes to the 
operational requirements are changes to the frequency of presentation of the trans- 
actions, and changes to the maximum permissible response time for a transaction. 
Small changes to the operational requirements may occur daily. Criteria may be 
specified that identify when sufficient changes to the operational requirements have 
been observed to justify revisiting the system layout step. If the system layout 
algorithms are embedded in the system then this should result in the knowledge 
base “automatically reorganising” itself so that its general performance is 
improved. 

Changes to the transactions are common. Typical changes to the transactions 
are the identification of new transactions or the modification of existing transac- 
tions. Dealing with a change in the transactions may mean that the requirements 
specification step is performed. If a new transaction can be expressed in terms of 
the items identified in the conceptual model, then it is not necessary to revisit the 
requirements specification step. Otherwise it is necessary to revisit the require- 
ments specification step. 

The unified design methodology is intended for use by a design team. 
Sections 11.2, 11.3 and 11.5 describe features of the methodology that require 
management if the methodology is to be used by a team. The unified methodol- 
ogy can be employed to build “large” systems. A crude measure of the size of a 
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design is the number of items in the flow diagram for that design. As a rough 
rule, a design is “large” if it contains at least a few hundred items. A design can 
be “large” in two different ways. First, a design can contain substantial “depth” of 
knowledge. Second, a design can contain substantial “breadth” of knowledge. 
Three measures of the depth of a design are the “maximum”, “minimum” and 
“mean” depth. The depth of an item is the length of the longest path from that 
item to the update items in the flow diagram. In the flow diagram shown in 
Fig. 11.10, item A has depth 3. The maximum depth, minimum depth and mean 
depth of a design are defined respectively to be the maximum, minimum and 
mean, over all query transactions, of the depth of the query items. The maximum 
depth in the flow diagram shown in Fig. 1 1.10 is 3, the minimum depth is 2 and 
the mean depth is 2.6. 

Three measures of the breadth of a design are as follows. The maximum 
breadth, minimum breadth and mean breadth of a design are defined respectively to 
be the maximum, minimum and mean, over all divisions on the flow diagram, of 
the number of items in those divisions. The maximum breadth in the example 
shown in Fig. 11.10 is 5, the minimum breadth is 4, and the mean breadth is 4.8. 

If a design has substantial breadth or substantial depth then it is large. In large 
applications the conceptual model becomes too large for it to be understood easily. 
In a large design it becomes difficult to relate modifications in the application to 
the conceptual model. One way of dealing with a design that is too large is to 
decompose it into a number of smaller sub-systems. This process is called 
partitioning a design. 

There are two ways to partition a design. First, all the expertise can be gath- 
ered, analysed and normalised then, using some algorithm, the flow diagram can be 
broken up into workable chunks in such a way as to minimise the number of rela- 
tionships between its chunks. This method may lead to a partition that does not 
reflect the natural divisions in the application. The second approach is to establish 
the partitions to reflect the natural divisions in the application. One type of natu- 
ral division is determined by the source of the knowledge. If knowledge is being 
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Fig. 11.10 Flow diagram 
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Fig. 11.12 The system basis 



drawn from four experts who interact in the natural course of their business then 
the design can be partitioned into four components that interact in the same way as 
those experts. No matter how the design has been partitioned, when this has been 
done the query items in one partition may be the input items in another partition 
[Goh et al., 1994]. Consider the diagram shown in Fig. 11.11. Modifications 
performed on a partition are local to that partition if they do not affect the seman- 
tics of the query and input items in that partition. 

Each partition is modelled separately. Each partition has its own data, informa- 
tion and knowledge items. This may seem like lunacy as it appears advocate the 
replication of many of the data and information items within the different parti- 
tions. A physical model derived from separate partitions is a synthesis of the 
partitioned knowledge. One way to achieve this synthesis is to construct a 
“system basis” [Zhang & Bell, 1991]. The system basis contains entries for every 
basis data item in each partition and records the relationships between those basis 
data items. A system basis is shown in Fig. 11.12. Having related the data 
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items in each partition to the system basis, the business of identifying other items 
that are common to more than one partition is made easier [Blair, 1994b]. 



11,8 Summary 



® Set constraints are a representation of the valid functional dependencies in 
items. 

® Updates and queries may be executed by following a procedure based on the 
internal model. 

® Normalisation may be applied to reduce maintenance costs. 

® System constraints may be applied to the entire design. 

® Referential constraints prune component relationships. 

® The structure of the four models in a design may be used to accommodate 
different types of maintenance operation. 

® Large systems may be partitioned. 

® Modifications performed on a partition are local to that partition if they do not 
affect the semantics of the query and input items in that partition. 

® Partitions may be unified using a system basis. 




12 Case study 



12,1 Introduction 



The case study is set within a small organisation. There is one Managing Director 
and several employees. The employees each work in one of five departments. At 
present there are several databases on the organisation’s computer. The problem is 
to design a “personnel management system”. In this system the general intention 
is “to advise the Personnel Manager on staff structure and salaries”. Further, 
suppose this required advice should be derived from the information in the 
“organisation chart” database and the “salary file” database that are already in exis- 
tence. At present the “organisation chart” and “salary file” databases are main- 
tained by the Accounts Clerk who is responsible for keeping them up to date. 
Suppose that the system should only accept queries from the Personnel Manager 
and should only accept updates from the Accounts Clerk. 

The description in this chapter of the application of the unified methodology to 
this case study is intended to illustrate the use of the methodology. This descrip- 
tion shows in detail how the methodology is applied to a simple problem. As a 
result the description is long and laborious. The amount of design material gener- 
ated in practice is considerably less than the amount of material presented here. In 
the working that follows “deliberate mistakes” have not been included. The 
method is robust in the sense that mistakes made during any step can be corrected 
during a subsequent step. Subsequent corrections do increase the overall cost of 
the design. So it may be worthwhile to “double check” each step before proceed- 
ing to the next. Alternative designs are considered at various stages in the process. 
These alternatives substantially increase the length of the description. 
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12»2 Requirements specification (1) 



The requirements specification step is applied to the case study. This step begins 
with the application representation task that in turn begins with the construction 
of the context diagram sub-task. 



12.2.1 Context diagram 

A decision made when constructing the context diagram is the scope of a system, 
which is extent of the problem that the system addresses. If the existing 
organisation chart and salary file is left as they are then the system will refer to 
them as required, but if the organisation chart and the salary file are considered to 
be part of the system then they will be incorporated into the design. 

For the time being suppose that the existing organisation chart and salary file 
should be left as they are and should be considered to be external to the system. 
The actions of the Accounts Clerk in keeping the organisation chart and salary file 
up to date would then have nothing to do with the system as such. Then the only 
thing that the system has to do is to advise the Personnel Manager on staff struc- 
ture and salaries. Suppose that it is decided to reflect the structure of the existing 
system by identifying two components. The first component is the component 
organisation chart subsystem that extracts facts from the existing organisation 
chart database, and the second component is the salary file subsystem that extracts 
facts from the salary file database. The context diagram could then be as shown in 
Fig. 12.1. By making this decision the scope of a system has been defined so 
that it does not have to accommodate regular updates to the two fundamental 
databases, namely the organisation chart database and the salary file database. That 
is, by restricting the scope the update problem has been substantially avoided. As 
a result, the system specified in Fig. 12.1 is rather uninteresting. 

Alternatively suppose that it is decided that the existing organisation chart 




Fig. 12.1 Context Diagram: version 1 
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Fig. 12.2 Context Diagram: version 2 



database and salary file database should be incorporated into the proposed system. 
The actions of the Accounts Clerk in keeping the organisation chart database and 
salary file database up to date become behaviours of the proposed system. Then 
the system has to do two different things. First it is to advise the Personnel 
Manager on staff structure and salaries. Second it is to accommodate the updates 
presented by the Accounts Clerk. Suppose that it is decided to reflect the structure 
of the existing system by identifying two components. The first component is 
the component organisation subsystem that contains the existing organisation 
chart database, maintains it and extracts facts from it. The second component is 
the salary subsystem that contains the salary file database, maintains it and 
extracts facts from it. Both the Personnel Manager and the Accounts Clerk use 
both of these components. The context diagram could then be as shown in 
Fig. 12.2: from here on it is assumed that the scope of the system is as shown. 



12.2.2 Differentiation 

The context diagram shown in Fig. 12.2 shows two players who interact with the 
system: the Personnel Manager and the Accounts Clerk. If the methodology is 
applied sequentially and if the requirements of both of these players are examined 
then this would generate a complex requirements model. It is decided to apply the 
methodology incrementally. 

The differentiation sub-task is concerned with the addition of prioritised prime 
r-schemas to the context diagram. These prioritised prime r-schemas should be 
both independent and complete in the sense described in Sect. 7.5.2. The first 
issue addressed is the criteria on which the prime r-schemas are to be prioritised. 

Suppose that the prime r-schemas are prioritised on the basis of how much 
influence they have on the general “structure” of the system. Suppose that the 
requirements of the Personnel Manager has a greater influence on the structure of 
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the system than the requirements of the Accounts Clerk. Prioritise the importance 
of the two players identified in the context diagram in terms of their influence on 
the structure of the system. The Accounts Clerk is concerned with maintaining 
the validity of the tuples in two simple databases. There are two prime r-schemas. 
The first, with highest priority, represents the Personnel Manager’s requirements. 
The second, with lowest priority, represents the Accounts Clerk’s requirements. 

First consider the prime r-schema that represents the Personnel Manager’s 
requirements. Suppose the system should be designed to enable the Personnel 
Manager to: 

» find the supervisor of any given employee; 

® find the list of employees supervised by a given person; 

® find the manager of any given department; 

® find the salary of any given person, and 
® find the salary bill for any given department. 

The five behaviours noted above all happen to be queries. They lead naturally to 
the specification of five behaviours for the single prime r-schema shown in 
Fig. 12.3. In the next section this single r-schema is decomposed. 

The context diagram is as shown in Fig. 12.2. The prime r-schema for the 
Personnel Manager’s requirements is shown in Fig. 12.3. The r-schema shown in 
Fig. 12.3 makes no reference to the requirements of the Accounts Clerk. From 
the context diagram extract the second prime r-schema for the Accounts Clerk’s 
requirements. Suppose that the Accounts Clerk’s requirements are: 



personnel management system 

organisation subsystem 
salary subsystem 

For the Personnel Manager to: 

® find the supervisor of any given 
employee ‘find_super’ 

® find the list of employees 
supervised by a given person 
‘find_supervised-list’ 

® find the manager of any given 
department ‘find_mngr’ 

® find the salary of any given 
person ‘find_sar 

® find the salary bill for any given 
department Tind_sal-bill’ 

« access to Personnel Manager only 

“to advise Personnel Manager on staff 
structure and salaries” 

Fig. 12.3 Prime r-schema for Personnel Manager’s requirements 
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» to create a new organisation in which there are three types of job with associ- 
ated salaries, no departments and one person who is the Managing Director; 

® to modify the salary of a given job; 

* to modify the department of a given employee; 

* to add a new employee to an existing organisation; 

® to delete an existing employee from an existing organisation; 

® to add a new department to an existing organisation; 

® to delete an existing department from an existing organisation, and 
® to delete an existing organisation. 

The eight behaviours noted above all happen to be updates. They lead naturally to 
the specification of eight behaviours for the single prime r-schema shown in 
Fig. 12.4. 

The result of applying the differentiation sub-task to the context diagram 
shown in Fig. 12.2 is the two prime r-schemas shown in Figs. 12.3-12.4. The 
two behaviours on the context diagram shown in Fig. 12.2 are independent. As 
each of the prime r-schemas addresses completely one of those behaviours the two 
prime r-schemas are both independent and complete. Of these two r-schemas the 
r-schema in Fig. 12.3 has the higher priority and is processed first. The prime 
r-schema shown in Fig. 12.4 is set aside and will be processed in Sect. 12.5. 



personnel management system 

organisation subsystem 
salary subsystem 

For the Accounts Clerk to: 

• create a new organisation 
‘create_org’ 

® modify salary of a given job 
‘mod_saf 

® modify department of employee 
‘mod_dept’ 

® add a new employee ‘add_emp’. 

® delete employee ‘del_emp’ 

® add new department ‘add_depf 
® delete department ‘del_depf 
® delete an existing organisation 

‘del_org’ 

® access to Accounts Clerk only 

“to advise Personnel Manager on staff 
structure and salaries” 

Fig. 12.4 Prime r-schema for Account Clerk’s requirements 
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12.2.3 Decomposition 

Apply the procedure described in Sect. 7.5.3, and shown in Fig. 7.15, to the 
decomposition of the prime r-schema shown in Fig. 12.3. This prime r-schema 
has two components organisation subsystem and salary subsystem. This leads 
to the identification of two new r-schemas, and their mission statements as shown 
in Fig. 12.5. Examine the five behaviours of the single r-schema in Fig. 12.3 
and explore how these five behaviours can be broken down into behaviours for the 
two new r-schemas. 

1) “find the supervisor of any given employee”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is deduced from the information in the organi- 
sation chart database. So the first behaviour can be entirely resolved within the 
organisation subsystem, and it is moved down to that sub-system. 

2) “find the list of employees supervised by a given person”. Suppose that in the 
existing system the answer to this query can be deduced from the information 
in the organisation chart database. So the second behaviour can be resolved 
entirely within the organisation subsystem, and it is moved down to that sub- 
system. 

3) “find the manager of any given department”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is extracted directly from the organisation chart 
database that contains the manager of each department. So the third behaviour 
can be resolved entirely within the organisation subsystem, and it is moved 
down to that sub-system. 

4) “find the salary of any given person”. Suppose that in the existing system the 
answer to this query is deduced from the information in both the organisation 
chart database and the salary file database using the rule: 

“The salary of a person is the salary associated with the job that that person 
has”. 

The fourth behaviour is achieved in the existing system by extracting the job that 
a person has from the organisation chart database and the salary for each job from 
the salary file database. So add the behaviour “find the job of any given person” to 
the organisation subsystem, and add the behaviour “find the salary for any given 
job” to the salary subsystem. Introduce a new component for the personnel 
management system. This component is named pers/sal, and it has the behaviour 
“find the salary of any given person”. Replace the fourth behaviour with a 
behaviour that states how the behaviour of pers/sal may be performed by the two 
behaviours “find the job of any given person” and “find the salary for any given 
job”. So the fourth behaviour is replaced by “the salary of a person pers/sal is the 
salary associated with the job that that person has”. 
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5) “find the salary bill for any given department”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is deduced from the information in both the 
organisation chart database and the salary file database using the rule: 

“The salary bill of a department is the total salary bill associated with the list 
of jobs associated with that department”. 

The fifth behaviour is achieved in the existing system by using the organisation 
chart database to find the list of jobs for all persons in the given department and 
then using the salary file database to find the salary bill for this list of jobs. So 
add the behaviour “find the list of jobs for all persons in a given department” to 
the organisation subsystem, and add the behaviour “find the salary bill for a given 
list of jobs” to the salary subsystem. Introduce a new component for the person- 
nel management system. This component is named dept/sal-bill, and it has the 
behaviour “find the salary bill for any given department”. Replace the fifth 
behaviour with a behaviour that states how the behaviour of dept/sal-bill may be 
performed by the two behaviours “find the list of jobs for all persons in a given 
department” and “find the salary bill for a given list of jobs”. So the fifth 
behaviour is replaced by “the salary bill of a department dept/sal-bill is the salary 
bill associated with the list of jobs of all persons in that department”. 

This completes the application of the procedure in Fig. 7.15 to the single 
r-schema in Fig. 12.3. The resulting diagram is shown in Fig. 12.5. In line 
with recommended practice during requirements specification, the full r-schemas 
for the components pers/sal and dept/sal-bill have not been given because they 
appear to represent information items. The personnel management system 
r-schema has been dealt with. It remains to process the organisation subsystem 
r-schema and the salary subsystem r-schema. The organisation subsystem is 
chosen first. 

Consider the organisation subsystem r-schema in Fig. 12.5 and decompose it. 
This r-schema has five behaviours. In the existing system, the organisation chart 
database contains details of “the job for each person” and “the department in which 
each employee works”. Two new components job subsystem and location sub- 
system could have been introduced to reflect the structure of the organisation chart 
database, but due to the trivial nature of these two sub-systems decomposition of 
the organisation subsystem is commenced with no components specified. 

1) “find the supervisor of any given employee”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is deduced using the rule: 

“Workers are supervised by the managers of the departments in which they 
work and departmental managers are supervised by the general manager”. 

The first behaviour is achieved in the existing system by finding the employee’s 
job and then, for workers, the supervisor is the manager of the department in 
which that employee works, for department managers, the supervisor is the general 
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manager. Introduce a new component to the organisation subsystem. This 
component is named emp/super, and it has the behaviour “find the supervisor of a 
given employee”. Add the behaviours “find the job of a person”, “find the depart- 
ment of any employee” and “find the manager of a department” to the organisation 
subsystem r-schema but the first and the third of these are already there. Replace 
the first behaviour with a behaviour that states how the behaviour of emp/ super 
may be achieved by the three behaviours “find the job of any person”, “find the 
department of any employee” and “find the manager of any department”. So the 
first behaviour is replaced by “the supervisor of an employee emp/super is for 
workers the manager of the department in which they work, and for departmental 
managers the general manager”. 




“to represent organisation structure” 



Fig. 12.5 Requirements model for first prime r-schema: first iteration 
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2) ‘Tind the list of employees supervised by a given person”. Suppose that in the 
existing system the answer to this query is deduced by finding the supervisor of 
each person and inverting this list. Introduce a new component to the 
organisation sub-system. This component is named super/emp-list, and it has 
the behaviour “find the list of employees supervised by a given person”. Then 
identify the existing component emp/super that can contribute to this 
behaviour. Replace the second behaviour with a behaviour that states how the 
behaviour of super/emp-list may be achieved by the behaviour “find the super- 
visor of a given employee”. So the second behaviour is replaced by “the list of 
employees supervised by a given person super/emp-list is deduced by inverting 
the list containing the supervisor of each employee emp/supef\ 

3) “find the manager of any given department”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is available directly from the organisation chart 
database that contains the manager of each department. Introduce a new com- 
ponent to the organisation subsystem. This component is named dept/man, 
and it has the behaviour “find the manager of a given department”. Suppose 
that this behaviour can be performed completely by the component dept/man, 
and that dept/man is an input item. Delete the third behaviour from the 
organisation subsystem and add it to the component dept/man. 

4) “find the job of any given person”. Suppose that in the existing system the 
answer to this query is available directly from the organisation chart database 
that contains the job of each person. Introduce a new component to the 
organisation sub-system. This component is named pers/job, and it has the 
behaviour “find the job of a given person”. Suppose that this behaviour can be 
performed completely by the component pers/job, and that pers/job is an input 
item. Delete the fourth behaviour from the organisation subsystem and add it 
to the component pers/job. 

5) “find the list of jobs for all persons in a given department”. Suppose that in 
the existing system the answer to this query is deduced using the rule: 

“The list of jobs associated with a department is the list of jobs of the list of 
all employees working in that department” 

The fifth behaviour is achieved in the existing system by finding the list of 
employees who work in the given department and then constructing the list of 
jobs for those employees. Introduce a new component to the organisation sub- 
system. This component is named dept/job -list, and it has the behaviour “find the 
list of jobs for all persons in a given department”. Add the behaviours “find the 
list of employees who work in a given department” and “find the list of jobs for a 
given list of persons” to the organisation subsystem r-schema. Replace the fifth 
behaviour with a behaviour that states how the behaviour of dept/job -list may be 
achieved by the two behaviours “find the list of employees who work in a given 
department” and “find the list of jobs for a given list of persons”. The fifth 
behaviour is replaced by “the list of jobs associated with a department dept/job- list 
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is constructed by finding the list of all employees working in that department and 
then finding the list of jobs for that list of employees”. 

This completes the decomposition of the five behaviours. This decomposition 
introduces three new behaviours for the organisation subsystem. These three new 
behaviours are: 

• “find the department of any employee”; 

• “find the list of employees who work in a given department”, and 

• “find the list of jobs for a given list of persons”. 

To complete the decomposition of the organisation subsystem decompose these 
three behaviours. The partly completed decomposition is shown in Fig. 12.6. 
Continue the decomposition of the organisation subsystem with the decomposi- 
tion of these three new behaviours. 

1) “find the department of any employee”. Suppose that in the existing system 
the answer to this query is available directly from the organisation chart 
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Fig. 12.6 Partly completed decomposition of organisation subsystem 
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database that contains the department for each employee. Introduce a new 
component to the organisation sub-system. This component is named 
emp/dept, and it has the behaviour “find the department of a given employee”. 
Suppose that this behaviour can be performed completely by the component 
emp/dept, and that emp/dept is an input item. Delete the first new behaviour 
from the organisation subsystem and add it to the component emp/dept. 

2) “find the list of employees who work in a given department”. Suppose that in 
the existing system the answer to this query is deduced by finding the depart- 
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ment of each employee and then by inverting this list. Introduce a new 
component to the organisation sub-system. This component is named 
dept/emp-list, and it has the behaviour “find the list of employees who work in 
a given department”. Identify the existing component emp/dept that can 
contribute to this behaviour. Replace the second new behaviour with a 
behaviour that states how the behaviour of dept/ emp -list may be achieved by 
the behaviour “find the department of a given employee”. The second new 
behaviour is replaced by “the list of employees who work in a given depart- 
ment dept/emp-list is deduced by inverting the list containing the department of 
each employee emp/depf\ 

3) “find the list of jobs for a given list of persons”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is deduced using the rule: 

“The list of jobs of a list of persons is a list containing the job of each person 
on the list”. 

The third new behaviour is achieved in the existing system by finding the list of 
persons and then by constructing the list of jobs for each person on that list. 
Introduce a new component to the organisation subsystem. This component is 
named pers-list/job-list, and it has the behaviour “find the list of jobs for a given 
list of persons”. Identify the existing component pers/job that can contribute to 
this behaviour. Replace the third new behaviour with a behaviour that states how 
the behaviour of pers-list/job-list may be achieved by the behaviour “find the job 
of a given person”. The third new behaviour is replaced by “the list of jobs of a 
list of persons pers-list/job-list is deduced by constructing a list containing the job 
of each person on the list using emp/job'\ 

This completes the decomposition of the organisation subsystem. The final 
version is shown in Fig. 12.7. Consider the salary subsystem. This sub-system 
contains two behaviours: 

1) “find the salary for any given job”. Suppose that in the existing system the 
answer to this query is available directly in the salary file that contains the 
salary for each job. Introduce a new component to the salary subsystem. This 
component is named job/sal, and it has the behaviour “find the salary for a 
given job”. Suppose that this behaviour may be performed completely by the 
component job/sal, and that job/sal is an input item. Delete the first behaviour 
from the salary subsystem and add it to the component job/sal. 

2) “find the salary bill for any given list of jobs”. Suppose that in the existing 
system the answer to this query is deduced using the rule: 

“The total salary bill associated with a list of jobs is the arithmetic sum the of 
the salaries associated with each job in the list”. 

The second behaviour is achieved in the existing system by taking a list of jobs 
and then constructing the list of salaries for each job on that list and then forming 
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the arithmetic sum of that list of salaries. Introduce a new component to the 
salary sub-system. This component is named job-list/sal-bill, and it has the 
behaviour “find the salary bill for any given list of jobs”. Identify the existing 
component job/sal that can contribute to this behaviour. Replace the second 
behaviour with a behaviour that states how the behaviour of job-list/sal-bill may 
be achieved by the behaviour “find the job of a given person”. The third new 
behaviour is replaced by “the total salary bill associated with a list of jobs 
job -list/sal-bill is deduced by constructing a list containing the salary of each job 
on that list mmg job/sal and then forming the arithmetic sum of the salaries”. 
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This completes the decomposition of the salary subsystem r-schema. The 
decomposition is shown in Fig. 12.8. The decompositions performed have been 
performed down the identification of r-schemas that represent information items. 
In line with the criterion in Sect. 7.5.2 further decomposition is considered unnec- 
essary. This completes the decomposition of the single r-schema shown in the 
Fig. 12.3 into fifteen new r-schemas. For convenience the decomposition of the 
personnel management system r-schema is shown in Fig. 12.9 where the 
behaviours of the information r-schemas have been omitted due to lack of space. 
For completeness the information r-schemas are shown in full in Fig. 12.10. 

The prime r-schema with highest priority in Fig. 12.3 has been decomposed 
initially into three new r-schemas, and then into further r-schemas until no further 
decomposition is considered necessary. This decomposition generates fifteen 
r-schemas. The twelve information r-schemas are pers/sal, dept/sal-bill, dept/man, 
pers/job, emp/dept, dept/job-list, dept/emp-list, super/emp-list, emp/super, 
pers-list/job-list, job-list/sal-bill and job/sal. They are shown in Fig. 12.10. 
During system analysis, these twelve r-schemas are further decomposed to yield 
eight non-decomposable r-schemas that represent data items. These eight non- 
decomposable r-schemas are named emp, super, pers, job, dept, man, sal and 
sal-bill. This completes the decomposition process and completes the require- 
ments specification step for the prime r-schema with highest priority in this 
example. 



12.2.4 Requirements identification 

The second task in requirements specification is the “requirements identification” 

task. This task contains five sub-tasks. 

® Prime scoping is concerned with identifying those r-schemas in the cascade 
decomposition that are relevant to the prime r-schemas from which the cascade 
decomposition is derived. As this example is small the application representa- 
tion task has been completed accurately and all of the r-schemas are required. 

® Re-use is concerned with the identification of the r-schemas in the cascade 
decomposition that should be implemented by re-using an existing software 
component. In this example the organisation chart database contains the 
relations ‘person/job’ and ‘employee/department’ and that the salary file 
database contains the relation ‘job/salary’. These three relations can be re-used 
to implement the items pers/job, emp/dept and job/sal respectively. Suppose 
that no further re-use is possible. 

• Feasibility is concerned with the identification of r-schemas in the cascade 
decomposition that can not be implemented by re-using existing components 
and that are feasible to implement. All of the r-schemas that can not be 
implemented by re-using existing components are feasible to implement. 

• Classification is concerned with the classification of those r-schemas in the 
cascade decomposition that are feasible to implement “as a knowledge-based 
system component”, “as a conventionally programmed component” or in some 
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other way. All of the r-schemas are classified as knowledge-based systems 
components. 

® Volatility is concerned with the further classification of those r-schemas in the 
cascade decomposition that are feasible to implement “as a knowledge-based 
system component” as either “volatile” or “non-volatile” on the basis of 
whether or not the expense of normalisation is warranted to reduce the subse- 
quent maintenance cost of those r-schemas. The whole system is classified as 
volatile. 

This completes both the requirements identification task and the whole require- 
ments specification step for the prime r-schema with highest priority. 



123 Analysis (1) 



The next step is system analysis. The input to the system analysis step is the 
requirements model. An incremental design with two steps has been used. For 
the prime r-schema with highest priority the requirements model is as shown in 
Fig. 12.9. 

The first task in the system analysis step is the construction of the basis. First 
decompose the r-schemas in the requirements model, as shown in Fig. 12.9, until 
non-decomposable r-schemas are constructed. As is noted in Sect. 12.2, there are 
twelve binary information r-schemas that give rise to twenty four data items when 
decomposed. Many of the non-decomposable r-schemas obtained in this way may 
have different names. They may have been constructed by different people. A 
major task at this stage of the analysis is to identify which of the non-decompos- 
able r-schemas obtained are equivalent. In this small exercise this task is trivi- 
alised by naming the non-decomposable r-schemas correctly in the first place. 
They are emp, super, pers,job, dept, man, sal and sal-bill. Focus on the identifi- 




Fig. 12.11 Data items showing sub-types 
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cation of a normal set of data items. Detect any equivalence relationships and sub- 
type relationships between data items. Suppose that the resulting eight data items 
and their sub-type structure is as shown in Fig. 12.11. The i-schemas for the five 
basis items are shown in Fig. 12.12 and the three o-schemas to derive the three 
sub-type items are shown in Fig. 12.13. 

The next task in the system analysis step is the construction of the conceptual 
view. The first two sub-tasks in this task are object identification and object 
library construction. These are “bottom up” tasks that build up from the basis 
that has already been identified and is shown in Fig. 12.11. Having identified the 
data items using the terminal nodes of the requirements model, work back up one 
layer of the requirements model and identify the information items. This next 
layer of the requirements model is shown in Fig. 12.10. Using this layer identify 
twelve information items. A conceptual diagram containing the eight data and the 
twelve information items only is shown in Fig. 12.14. The ten information 
object operators to generate the twelve information items are shown in 
Figs. 12.15-12.16. The twelve information items in the conceptual diagram 
inherit the behaviours from the corresponding r-schemas in the requirements 
model. These twelve behaviours are shown in Fig. 12.17. 
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Fig. 12.14 Conceptual diagram: data and information items only 



Having identified the twelve information items using those r-schemas in the 
requirements model that are one level up from the terminal nodes as shown in 
Fig. 12.10, the next step is to identify the knowledge items. The portion of the 
requirements model that has not yet been examined contains the three r-schemas 
shown in Fig. 12.9. The personal management system r-schema is at the top of 
the decomposition and it should be examined last. Select the salary sub-system 
r-schema. This r-schema is shown in Fig. 12.8 which contains one behaviour: 

“the total salary bill associated with a list of jobs job-list/sal-bill is deduced by 
constructing a list containing the salary of each job on that list using job/sal and 
then forming the arithmetic sum of the salaries.” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items job-list/sal-bill and job/sal. The salary sub-system r-schema 
gives rise to one knowledge item named [job-list/sal-bill, job/sal]. Name the 
object operator that generates this item sum-sal. The item [job-list/sal-bill, 
job/sal] and the object sum-sal are shown on the conceptual diagram in 
Fig. 12.18. The object sum-sal is shown in Fig. 12.19. 

Select the organisation subsystem r-schema. This r-schema contains five 
behaviours. The first behaviour is: 

“the supervisor of an employee emp/super is for workers the manager of the 
department in which they work, and for departmental managers the general man- 
ager” 
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The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items emp/super, per s/job, emp/dept and dept/man. This behaviour 
gives rise to a knowledge item named [emp/super, pers/job, emp/dept, dept/man ]. 
Name the object operator that generates this item sup-rule. The item 
[emp/super, pers/job, emp/dept, dept/man] and the ob}QCi sup-rule are shown on 
the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.18. The object sup-rule is shown in 
Fig. 12.19. The second behaviour in the organisation subsystem is: 

“the list of employees supervised by a given person super/emp-list is deduced by 
inverting the list containing the supervisor of each employee emp/supef 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items super/emp-list, and emp/super. This behaviour gives rise to a 
knowledge item named [super/emp-list, emp/super]. super/emp-list is the inverse 
of emp/super. The object operator that generates this item is inv-2. The item 
super/emp-list and the object inv-2 are shown on Fig. 12.14. The object inv-2 
is shown in Fig. 12.16. The third behaviour in the organisation subsystem is: 





Fig. 12.15 Six of ten information objects in object library 
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Fig. 12.16 Four of ten information objects in object library 



“the list of jobs associated v^ith a department dept/job-list is constructed by finding 
the list of all employees working in that department and then finding the list of 
jobs for that list of employees” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items dept/job-list, pers-list/job-list md dept/emp-list. This 
behaviour gives rise to an item named [dept/job-list, pers-list/job-list, 
dept/emp-list]. Name the object operator that generates this item dep-joh. The 
item [dept/job -list, pers-list/job-list, dept/emp-list] and the oh]QCt dep-job are 
shown on the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.18. The object dep-job is shown 
in Fig. 12.20. The fourth behaviour in the organisation subsystem is: 

“the list of employees who work in a given department dept/emp-list is deduced by 
inverting the list containing the department of each employee emp/depf 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items dept/emp-list and emp/dept. This behaviour gives rise to a 
knowledge item named [dept/emp-list, emp/dept], dept/emp-list is the inverse of 
emp/dept. The object operator that generates this item is inv-2. The item 
dept/emp-list and the object inv-2 are shown on Fig. 12.14. The object inv-2 
is shown in Fig. 12.16. The fifth behaviour in the organisation subsystem is: 
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“the list of jobs of a list of persons pers-list/job-list is deduced by constructing a 
list containing the job of each person on the list using pers/job'' 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items pers-list/job-list and pers/job. This behaviour gives rise to an 
item named [pers-list/job-list, pers/job]. Name the object operator that generates 
this item list-job. The item [pers-list/job-list, pers/job] and the object list-job 
are shown on the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.18. The object list-job is 
shown in Fig. 12.20. 

Finally select the personnel management system r-schema. This r-schema 
contains two behaviours. The first behaviour in the personnel management 
system is: 

“the salary of a person pers/sal is the salary associated with the job that that 
person has” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items pers/sal, pers/job and job/sal. This behaviour gives rise to an 
item named [pers/sal, pers/job, job/sal]. Name the object operator that generates 
this item sal-rule. The item [pers/sal, pers/job, job/sal] and the object sal-rule 
are shown on the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.18. The object sal-rule is 
shown in Fig. 12.19. The second behaviour in the personnel management system 
is: 

“the salary bill of a department dept/sal-bill is the salary bill associated with the 
list of jobs of the persons in that department” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items dept/sal-bill, dept/job-list and job-list/sal-bill. This behaviour 



Item 


Behaviour 


pers/sal 


• find the salary of any given person ‘find_saT 


dept/sal-bill 


® find the salary bill of any given department ‘find_sal-biir 


job-list/sal-bill 


® find the salary bill for any given list of jobs 


job/sal 


® find the salary for any given job 


dept/man 


® find the manager of any given department ‘find_mngr’ 


pers/job 


® find the job of any given person 


emp/dept 


® find the department of any given employee 


dept/job-list 


® find the list of jobs of all employees in a given department 


super/emp-list 


® find the list of employees supervised by a given person 
‘find_supervised-list’ 


emp/super 


® find the supervisor of any given employee Tind_super’ 


pers-list/job-list 


® find list of jobs for a given list of persons 


dept/emp-list 


® find the list of employees in a given department 



Fig. 12.17 Behaviours of the twelve information items 
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Fig. 12.18 Conceptual diagram: knowledge and associated items only 

gives rise to an item named [dept/sal-bill, dept/job-list, job-list/sal-bill] . Name 
the object operator that generates this item dep-sal. The item [dept/ sal-bill, 
dept/job -list, job-list/sal-bill] and the oh]o.ci dep-sal are shown on the conceptual 
diagram in Fig. 12.18. The object dep-sal is shown in Fig. 12.20. 

This completes the first two sub-tasks in the construction of the conceptual 
view task. The following five sub-tasks are removal of equivalent objects, refin- 
ing object functionality, removal of labels, reduction of sub-items and mixed type 
decomposition. In this example none of these five sub-tasks leads to any change 
in the conceptual view. 

The final sub-task in the construction of the conceptual view task is to consider 
the normalisation of the conceptual model. Normalisation is discussed in 
Sect. 1 1.5. One choice is to normalise the knowledge in the conceptual model, a 
less expensive choice is to normalise the knowledge in the functional model. For 
the sake of illustration both options are considered here. Before considering 
normalisation first check that no item component may be derived from a sub-set of 
the other item components. 
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Investigate the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.18 to ensure that no item 
component may be derived from a sub-set of the other item components. Suppose 
that the item dept/man may be derived from the items pers/job and emp/dept. This 
derivation may be achieved by the rule: 





sup- 


rule 




X2 


X2 


X2 


X2 


(x. w) 


(x, ‘worker’) 


(x, z) 


(z. y) 


^ (w = y) 


0 


(x, w) 


(x, ‘manager’) 


U, 1) 


(-L, -l) 




(y, ‘general 








manager’) 






(w = y) 


0 


V 




V 






0 






0 







sum-sal 


(LX, R) 


(X, R) 





U, 1) 


0 


0 


(x.y, z) 

(y> w) ___ __ 


(x, u) 


-> (z = w + u)) 


0 


0 





sal-rule 


X2 


X2 


X2 


(x, w)_ 





(y^z) 


(w = z) 


0 


G 








0 



Fig. 12.19 Knowledge objects: part 1 
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list 


•job 


LX2 


X2 


(‘0’. ‘0’) 


(-L, -L) 


0 


0 


(w.y, x.z) 


(w, x) 


jy- z) 




0 


0 


0 





dep-job 


(X, LX) 


(X, LX) 


LX2 


(x, z) 


(X, y) 


(y. ^ 


0 


0 


0 





dep-sal 


(X, R) 


(X, LX) 


(LX, R) 


(x, z) __ _ 


(x,y) _____ 


(y. z) 


0 


0 


0 





Fig. 12.20 Knowledge objects: part 2 



“the manager of a department dept/man is the employee who works in that depart- 
ment and whose job is that of ‘manager’” 

This statement should have been identified as a behaviour in the organisation sub- 
system and the requirements model should be modified. This modification replaces 
a real component with a virtual component. The wisdom expressed in this 
statement establishes an association between the information items dept/man, 
pers/job and emp/dept. This statement leads to an addition to the object 
sup-rule. Look for other ways in which an item component may be derived 
from a sub-set of other item components. Suppose that the item emp/dept may be 
derived from the items emp/super and dept/man by the rule: 
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pers/job 




dept/man 




emp/dept 




emp/super 




[ emp/super, pers/job, 
dept/man, emp/dept] 



pers/sal 




job/sal 




job-list/sal-bill 



j sal-rule ^ 


/ sum-sal \ 


[pers/sal, pers/job, 
job/sal] 




[job/sal, 
job -list/ sal-bill] 



dept/emp-list 



r 






pers-list/job-list 




dept/job-list 




dept/sal-bill 



j list-job ^ 



)b-list 

[ 

/ dep- 



[ pers-list/job-list. 




[ pers-list/job-list. 




]dept/job-list, 


pers/job ] 




dept/emp-list. 




job-list/sal-bill, 






dept/job- list] 




dept/sal-bill] 



Fig. 12.21 Conceptual diagram: knowledge items only: version 2 



“an employee works in a department emp/dept if either that employee is manager 
of that department or that employee is supervised by the manager of that depart- 
ment” 

This statement should have been identified as a behaviour in the organisation sub- 
system but the requirements model should not be modified. Such a modification 
cannot be accommodated by replacing a real component with a virtual component. 
The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items dept/man, emp/super and emp/dept. This statement leads to a 
second addition to the object sup-rule. Notice how the process of normalisation 
has requires that the requirements specification step should be re-visited. As no 
item component may be derived from a sub-set of the other item components the 
conceptual diagram is as shown in Fig. 12.21. 
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Suppose that the conceptual model is to be normalised. The current version of 
the conceptual diagram is shown in Fig. 12.21. The visual structure of the 
conceptual diagram shown in Fig. 12.21 is useful in achieving this. The 
structure identified by the object sal-rule and the structure identified by the four 
objects list-job, dep-job, dep-sal and sum-sal both “hang from” the two 
information items pers/job and job/sal. So find out whether the wisdom expressed 
within the sal-rule structure is contained within the other. It is contained within 
the other and the conceptual diagram simplifies to the version shown in 
Fig. 12.22. The second behaviour in the personnel management system should 
be re-expressed as: 

“the salary bill of a department dept/sal-bill is the total salary bill for the list of 
employees who work in that department” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items dept/emp-list, pers-list/sal-bill and dept/sal-bill. This behaviour 
gives rise to an item named [dept/emp-list, pers-list/sal-bill, dept/sal-bill]. Name 
the object operator that generates this item sal-dep. The item [dept/emp-list, 
pers-list/sal-bill, dept/sal-bill] and the object sal-dep are shown on the conceptual 
diagram in Fig. 12.22. The object sal-dep is shown in Fig. 12.26. 

Consider why this simpler version was not identified in the first place. The 
simpler version employs the information item pers-list/sal-bill. This item was 
not identified in the initial analysis because it belongs to neither the organisation 
subsystem nor the salary subsystem. The two chosen components shown in the 
context diagram have prevented the identification of this information item. 




Fig. 12.22 Conceptual diagram: knowledge items only: version 3 
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Having added the statement above to the personnel management system, in line 
with the decomposition procedure, also add the behaviour “• find the salary bill for 
a given list of persons.”. Following the decomposition procedure, this behaviour 
is passed to the pers -list/sal-bill r-schema and is replaced by: 

“the total salary bill associated with a list of persons pers-list/sal-bill is deduced by 
constructing a list containing the salary of each person on that list using pers/sal 
and then forming the arithmetic sum of the salaries.” 

The wisdom expressed in this statement establishes an association between the 
information items pers-list/sal-bill and pers/sal. This behaviour gives rise to an 
item named [pers-list/sal-bill, pers/sal]. Name the object operator that generates 
this item add-sal. The item [pers-list/sal-bill, pers/sal] and the object add-sal 
are shown on the conceptual diagram in Fig. 12.22. The object add-sal is 
shown in Fig. 12.25. 




Fig. 12.23 Conceptual diagram: data and information items only: version 3 
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sup-rule 


X2 




X2 


X2 


(x, w) _ 


(x, ‘worker’) 


(>kz) 


(2^ 




0 


(x, w) 


(x, ‘manager’) 
(y, ‘general 
manager’) 


(1, 1) 


(1, 1) 


(W = y) 


0 


V 




V 




— 


0 






0 




— 



add-sal 


(LX, R) 


(X, R) 


(‘0’,O) 


(1, 1) 


0 


0 


(y-u, v) 


(y, z) 


(u, x) 




(V = 


x + z)) 


0 


0 





Fig. 12.25 Two of four knowledge objects 



The normalised conceptual diagram is as shown in Figs. 12.22-12.23. The 
basis is as in the original version shown in Fig. 12.11. The nine information 
objects are as shown in Fig. 12.24. The four knowledge objects are as shown in 
Figs. 12.25-12.26. The behaviour of the items in the conceptual model are 
inherited from the requirements model. The requirements model has been modified 
during system analysis. The current version of the requirements model is shown 
in Fig. 12.27. Once the conceptual model has been normalised objects cease to 
have any immediate value. The normalised explicit conceptual diagram is shown 
in Fig. 12.28. The “what” and the “how” are combined during the next section to 
generate the functional model. The wisdom represented in the conceptual model is 
capable of doing considerably more than it is initially required to do. 

The next task in the system analysis step is the construction of the c-coupling 
map. As the model has been normalised and the only “sub-” relationships are sub- 
item relationships between data items the only coupling relationships are the 
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components relationships that are shown on the conceptual diagram in 
Fig. 12.28. The c-coupling map is as shown in Fig. 12.29. 

To complete the system analysis step the final task is the design of the 
constraints. Individual constraints have been defined in the items and objects 
defined above. In this example no model constraints are defined. 
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The next step is system function. The input to the system function step is the 
requirements model and the conceptual model. This example uses an incremental 
design with two steps. From the prime r-schema with highest priority the 
requirements model is as shown in Fig. 12.27, and the conceptual diagram for the 
corresponding conceptual model is as shown in Figs. 12.22-12.23. 

The first task in the system function step is the analysis of transactions. 
During this task represent each transaction and then link each transaction to the 
items in the conceptual model. The first sub-task is to construct a t-schema for 
each transaction. The five transactions discussed during the requirements specifica- 
tion step for the first prime r-schema are: 

® find the supervisor of any given employee. 

® find the list of employees supervised by a given person. 

® find the manager of any given department. 

® find the salary of any given person. 

® find the salary bill for any given department. 



sal-rule 


X2 


X2 


X2 


(x, w) 


M 


(y>z) 


^ (w = z) 


0 


0 








0 



sal-dep 


X2 


(X, LX) 


(LX, X) 


(x, w) 


(xj) 


_ __ _(y.z) 


-> (w = z) 


0 


0 





Fig. 12.26 Two of four knowledge objects 
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The t-schemas for these five transactions are shown in Fig. 12.30. 

The second sub-task in the analysis of transactions task is to link the t-schemas 
to a set of items in the conceptual model. To achieve this for each t-schema: 

® locate the t-schema’ s behaviour in the requirements model; 

» use the requirements model to identify a set of items that can support the 
t-schema’ s behaviour, and 

® construct a program that performs the t-schema’ s behaviour with reference to 
the t-schema’ s instruction and the identified items. 




Fig. 12.27 Requirements model following system analysis 
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lemp/super, pers/joh. 



[depr/sai-hili, 

depr/emp-list. 



€lepr/mm, emp/dept! persdist/sal-biU} 



Fig. 12.28 Normalised explicit conceptual diagram 




Not nomialised 



[emp/super, per s/job, 
dept/man, emp/dept] 



[dept/sal-bill, 
dept/emp-list, 
per s -list/sal-bill ] 



Fig. 12.29 c-coupling map 
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find_super 




find the supervisor of an employee 


Personnel Manager 


personnel 

management system 


Personnel Manager 


employee number 


<emp_no.> 






(super, OK) 


(supervisor, OK) 


find super(<emp_no.>, super, OK) 





find_supervised-list 




find the list of employees supervised by a given person 


Personnel Manager 


personnel 

management system 


Personnel Manager 


person number 


<pers_no.> 






(emp-list, OK) 


(employee list, OK) 


find supervised-list(<pers_no.>, emp-list, OK) 



fmd_mngr 


find the manager of any given department 


Personnel Manager 


personnel 


Personnel Manager 




management system 




department name 


<dept__name> 






(pers_no., OK) 


(person, OK) 


find_mngr(<dept_name>, pers_ 


no., OK) 



1 


find_sal 




find the salary of any given person 


Personnel Manager 


personnel 

management system 


Personnel Manager 


person number 


<pers_no.> 






(sal, OK) 


(salary, OK) 


find sal(<pers no.>, sal, OK) 



find sal-bill 


find the salary bill for a given dei 


partment 


Personnel Manager 


personnel 

management system 


Personnel Manager 


department name 


<dept_name> 






(sal-bill, OK) 


(salary bill, OK) 


find sal-bill(<dept name>, sal-bill, OK) 



Fig. 12.30 t-schema for first prime r-schema 
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Using Fig. 12.27 locate the five behaviours and identify the items that can 
support those behaviours. The result of this operation is shown in Fig. 12.31. 
The behaviours of the five t-schemas shown in Fig. 12.30 may be satisfied 
directly using the value sets of the five items emp/super, super/emp-list, 
dept/man, pers/sal and dept/sal-bill. These five items are in the conceptual model 
as shown in Fig. 12.28. To complete this sub-task it remains to construct the 
programs. The logic programs to link these five t-schemas to the items in the 
conceptual model are: 

find_super(<emp_no,>, super, OK) ^ 

FDSTD(<emp_no.>, mpcY)JN(emp/super)RES(OK) 

find_supervised-list(<pers_no.>, emp-list, OK) ^ 

FIND(<pers_no.>, Qmp-lisi)lN{super/emp-list)RES(OK) 

fi!id_mngr(<dept_name>, pers_no., OK) <- 

FIND(<dept_name>, pcrs_no.)JN(dept/man)RES(OK) 

find_sal(<pers_no.>, sal, OK) ^ 

FIND(<pers_no.>, sa\)JN(pers/sal)RES(OK) 

find_sal-bill(<dept_name>, sal-bill, OK) <- 

FIND(<dept_name>, sal-bi\\)IN{dept/sal-bill)RES(OK) 

The construction of these five logic programs completes the analysis of transac- 
tions task for the first prime r-schema. 

Figure 12.31 shows the items that support transactions directly. For 
completeness Fig. 12.32 shows the behaviours of the remaining information and 
knowledge items in the conceptual model as shown in Fig. 12.28. 

The second task in the system function step is the construction of the func- 
tional view. During the initial requirements specification the following items 
were identified as input items dept/man, pers/job, emp/dept and job/sal. During 
system analysis it was discovered that the item dept/man could be derived from the 
items pers/job and emp/dept. Proceed on the basis that there are three input items 
namely pers/job, emp/dept and job/sal. 

In Sect. 12.3 considers two options. The first option is the partly normalised 
conceptual model whose conceptual diagram is shown in Fig. 12.21. The second 
option is the completely normalised conceptual model whose conceptual diagram 
is as shown in Fig. 12.22. Consider the construction of the functional view 
commencing from both of these models as starting points. Both lead to the same 
result. 

Consider the simplest case. Start from the completely normalised conceptual 
model whose conceptual diagram is as shown in Fig. 12.22. The resulting flow 
diagram is shown in Fig. 12.33. This flow diagram shows the three input items. 
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the five transaction and sufficient intermediate items. It satisfies the functional 
requirements noted above. 



Item 


Behaviour 


emp/super 


® find the supervisor of any given employee 
Tind_super’ 

• find the list of employees supervised by a given 
person ‘fmd_supervised-list’ 


dept/man 


® find the manager of any given department 
‘find_mngr’ 


pers/sal 


® find the salary of any given person ‘find_saF 


dept/sal-bill 


® find the salary bill of any given department 
Tmd_sal-biir 



Fig. 12.31 Information items that support a transaction directly 
Inf ormation items that do not support a transaction directly 



Item 


Behaviour 


pers/job 

job/sal 

pers-list/sal-bill 

emp/dept 


® find the job of any given person ‘find_p/j’ 

® find the salary for any given job ‘findj/s’ 

® find the salary bill for any given list of persons 
‘find_p.l/s’ 

® find the department of any given employee 
Tind_e/d’ 

® find the list of employees in any given department 
Tind_d/e.r 



Kn owledge items 



Item 


Behaviour 


[emp/super, pers/job, 


® to ‘find_super’ the supervisor of an employee is 


dept/man, emp/dept] 


for workers ‘find_p/j’ the manager ‘find_mngr’ of 
the department in which they work ‘find_e/d’, and 
for departmental managers ‘find_p/j’ the general 
manager 

® to ‘find_mngr’ choose the employee in that 
department ‘find_e/d’ with the job of manager 
‘find_p/j’ 


[pers/sal, pers/job. 


® to ‘find_sal’ a person’s salary is the salary 


job/sal] 


associated with the job ‘find_j/s’ that that person 
has ‘find_p/j’ 


[pers/sal, 


® to ‘find_p.l/s’ the salary bill for a list of persons 


pers-list/sal-bill ] 


is the sum of the salaries of those persons ‘find_sal’ 


[dept/sal-bill. 


® to ‘find_sal-biir the salary bill of a department is 


dept/emp-list. 


the salary bill ‘find_p.l/s’ associated with the list of 


pers-list/sal-bill ] 


employees in that department ‘find_d/e.r | 



Fig. 12.32 Behaviours of remaining information and knowledge items 
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Fig. 12.33 Flow diagram for normalised functional model 



Start from the partly normalised conceptual model whose conceptual diagram is 
as shown in Fig. 12.21. The resulting flow diagram is shown in Fig. 12.34. 
This flow diagram satisfies the functional requirements noted above. The potential 
for normalisation can be noted by the structure of the flow diagram. Consider the 
two sub-structures shown in Fig. 12.35. Inspection of these sub-structures leads 
to normalisation and the sub-structures shown in Fig. 12.36. 

No matter how it may have been derived, consider the normalised functional 
model whose flow diagram as shown in Fig. 12.33. 
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The third task in the system function step is the construction of the f-coupling 
map. In this example the f-coupling map is the same as the c-coupling map 
shown in Fig. 12.29. 

The final task in the system function step is the refinement of constraints. 
Particularly the development of constraints for the input items. As the first prime 
r-schema contained no update transactions it is sensible to defer the consideration 
of constraints for the input items until the updates have been analysed. This is 
done during the analysis of the second prime r-schema. 




Fig. 12.34 Flow diagram for partly normalised functional model 
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Before proceeding to the system layout step return to the beginning of the 
whole design process and complete requirements specification and system analysis 
for the second prime r-schema. It might appear that another major analytical exer- 
cise is about to commence. If the first prime r-schema is well chosen then this 
subsequent analysis of the second prime r-schema should dovetail neatly into the 
work already performed. 




Fig. 12.35 Sub- structures of diagram in Fig. 12.34 
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Fig. 12.36 Normal sub-structures of diagram in Fig. 12.33 
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12.5 Second prime r-schema 



The first three design steps, namely requirements specification, system analysis, 
and system function have been completed for the first prime r-schema that repre- 
sents the Personnel Manager’s requirements. A normalised functional model has 
been derived from the first prime r-schema. In the incremental design consider the 
second prime r-schema that represents the Accounts Clerk’s requirements. 



12.5.1 Requirements specification (2) 

The context diagram is as shown in Fig. 12.2. The prime r-schema for the 
Personnel Manager’s requirements that was extracted from the context diagram is 
as shown in Fig. 12.3. The prime r-schema shown in Fig. 12.3 makes no refer- 
ence to the requirements of the Accounts Clerk. The prime r-schema for the 
Accounts Clerk’s requirements was shown in Fig. 12.4. For convenience this 
prime r-schema is shown again in Fig. 12.37. 

Apply the decomposition procedure to the prime r-schema shown in 
Fig. 12.37. 

» the first behaviour is “to create a new organisation in which there are three 
types of job with associated salaries, no departments and one person who is the 
Managing Director”. Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by 



personnel management system 

organisation subsystem 
salary subsystem 

For the Accounts Clerk to: 

» create a new organisation 
‘create_org’ 

» modify salary of a given job 
‘mod_sal’ 

® modify department of employee 
‘mod_dept’ 

® add a new employee ‘add_emp’. 

® delete employee ‘del_emp’ 

® add new department ‘add_dept’ 

® delete department ‘del_dept’ 

® delete an existing organisation 

‘del_org’ 

® access to Accounts Clerk only 

“to advise Personnel Manager on staff 
structure and salaries” 

Fig. 12.37 Prime r-schema for Account Clerk’s requirements 
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creating a new organisation chart database that contains no departments and 
with one person who holds the job of Managing Director, a new salary file 
database containing three job categories and their respective salaries. The first 
behaviour can be achieved by actions in the organisation subsystem and the 
salary sub-system and the rule “to create a new organisation initialise the 
organisation subsystem and initialise the salary subsystem''. 

® the second behaviour is “to modify the salary of a given job”. Suppose that in 
the existing system this is achieved by a modification to the salary file 
database. This behaviour can be achieved entirely within the salary sub- 
system, and it is moved down to that sub-system. 

® the third behaviour is “to modify the department of a given employee”. 
Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by a modification to the 
organisation chart database. This behaviour can be achieved entirely within the 
organisation subsystem, and it is moved down to that sub-system. 

® the fourth behaviour is “to add a new employee to an existing organisation”. 




“to represent organisation structure” 



Fig. 12.38 Requirements model for second prime r-schema: first iteration 
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Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by doing two things in the 
organisation chart database. First, the employee is recorded as having a certain 
job. Second, the employee is allocated to a department. This is subject to the 
constraint that there is a one to one correspondence between each Department 
and a particular employee with the job of Manager. This behaviour can be 
achieved entirely within the organisation subsystem, and it is moved down to 
that sub-system. 

• the fifth behaviour is “to delete an existing employee from an existing organi- 
sation”. Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by doing two 
things in the organisation chart database. First, the employee is deleted from 
the file that contains that employee’s job. Second, the employee is deleted 
from the file that contains that employee’s department. This is also subject to 
the constraint that there is a one to one correspondence between each 
Department and a particular employee with the job of Manager. This 
behaviour can be achieved entirely within the organisation subsystem, and it is 
moved down to that sub-system. 

• the sixth behaviour is “to add a new department to an existing organisation”. 
Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by doing two things in the 
organisation chart database. First, an employee who has the job Worker is 
given the job Manager. Second, that employee is represented as belonging to 
the new department. This is also subject to the constraint that there is a one to 
one correspondence between each Department and a particular employee with 
the job of Manager. This behaviour can be achieved entirely within the 
organisation subsystem, and it is moved down to that sub-system. 

• the seventh behaviour is “to delete an existing department from an existing 
organisation”. Suppose that in the existing system this is achieved by doing 
three things in the organisation chart database. First, the employee who works 
in that Department and has the job Manager is given the job Worker. Second, 
all employees who work in that department are reallocated to another depart- 
ment. This is also subject to the constraint that there is a one to one corre- 
spondence between each Department and a particular employee with the job of 
Manager. This behaviour can be achieved entirely within the organisation sub- 
system, and it is moved down to that sub-system. 

• the eighth behaviour is “to delete an existing organisation”. Suppose that in 
the existing system this is achieved by deleting the contents of the organisation 
chart database that contains the job of each person and the department of each 
employee, and deleting the contents of the salary file database that contains the 
three job categories and their respective salaries. The first behaviour can be 
achieved by actions in the organisation sub-system and the salary subsystem 
and the rule “to delete an existing organisation clear the organisation sub- 
system and clear the salary subsystem''. 

This completes the application of the procedure in Fig. 7.15 to the single 

r-schema in Fig. 12.37. The resulting diagram is shown in Fig. 12.38. The 

personnel management system r-schema has been dealt with. It remains to process 
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the organisation subsystem r-schema and the salary subsystem r-schema. Deal 
with the organisation subsystem first. 

Consider the organisation subsystem r-schema in Fig. 12.38 and decompose 
it. This r-schema has seven behaviours. In line with the analysis of the 
organisation subsystem performed for the first prime r-schema, no components 
for the organisation subsystem are introduced before performing the decomposi- 
tion. During the analysis of the first prime r-schema the two components 
emp/dept and pers/job were identified for the organisation subsystem as re-useable 
real components. Without going into unnecessary detail, the seven behaviours in 
the organisation subsystem may be replaced by: 

“to initialise the organisation subsystem first the organisation subsystem and 
second add the name of the Managing Director in y{pers/joby 
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Fig. 12.39 Second prime r-schema: organisation subsystem 
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“to clear the organisation subsystem first clear y{pers/job), second clear 
yiemp/dept)” 

“given an enaployee and a department, to add an employee to that department first 
add the name of the employee to yipers/job) with the job ‘Worker’ and second add 
the name of the employee to y{emp/dept) with the name of that employee’s 
department” 

“given an employee and a department, to modify the department of that employee 
first confirm that the employee is a ‘Worker’ in y(pers/job) and then modify 
y(emp/dept) with the name of that employee’s new department” 

“given an employee, to delete that employee delete the employee from y(pers/job) 
as a ‘Worker’ and from y{emp/deptY 



“given an employee and a department, to add a new department with that employee 
as manager first replace the employee’s job of ‘Worker’ with ‘Manager’ in 
yipers/job) and second replace the employee’s department in yiemp/depty 

“given two departments deptA and deptB, to delete deptA first confirm that no 
employee allocated to deptA in yiemp/dept) is a ‘Worker’ in yipers/job), second 
find manager of deptA in yidept/man), and third replace the manager’s job 
‘Manager’ with ‘Worker’ in yipers/job) and fourth replace the former manager’s 
department with deptB in yiemp/deptY 

These seven behaviours may be effected by modifying the value sets of the items 
emp/dept and pers/job. This completes the decomposition of the seven behaviours 
in the organisation subsystem. The decomposition is shown in Fig. 12.39. 



Consider the salary subsystem r-schema in Fig. 12.38 and decompose it. 
This sub-system has three behaviours. In line with the analysis of the salary sub- 
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Fig. 12.40 Second prime r-schema: salary subsystem 
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system performed for the first prime r-schema, no components are introduced for 
the salary subsystem before performing the decomposition. During the analysis 
of the first prime r-schema the single component job/sal was identified for the 
salary subsystem as a re-useable real component. Without going into unneces- 
sary detail, the three behaviours may be replaced by: 

“to initialise the salary subsystem first clear the salary subsystem, second add to 
y (job/sal) tuples for Managing Director, Manager and Worker” 

“to clear the salary subsystem clear y(job/salf 

“to modify the salary of a given job replace the salary of that job with a new 
salary in y(job/sal)” 

These three behaviours may be effected by modifying the value set of the item 
job/sal. This completes the decomposition of the three behaviours in the salary 
subsystem. The decomposition is shown in Fig. 12.40. 

The requirements model for the eight behaviours of the second prime r-schema 
is represented in Figs. 12.38-12.40. Consider the system analysis step for the 
second prime r-schema. 



12.5.2 Analysis (2) 

In Sect. 12.2 the prime r-schemas are selected on the basis of how much influence 
they have on the general “structure” of the system. If the first prime r-schema has 
been well chosen then the application of system analysis to the second prime 
r-schema should be an extension of the conceptual model developed during the 
analysis of the second prime r-schema. The requirements model for the second 
prime r-schema refers to the items job/sal, pers/job and emp/dept that are in both 
the existing conceptual diagram and the existing functional model. These three 
items are the three chosen input items in the existing functional model. The 
requirements model for the second prime r-schema also contains eight transaction 
types mod_sal, add_emp, mod_dept, del_emp, add_dep, del_dep, create_org and 
del_org. These eight transaction types may all be effected as modifications to the 
value sets of the input items job/sal, pers/job and emp/dept. So the existing 
conceptual model can accommodate the behaviours of the second prime r-schema. 



12.5.3 Function (2) 

Consider the system function step for the second prime r-schema. The first task in 
the system function step is the analysis of transactions. During this task represent 
each transaction and then link each transaction to the items in the conceptual 
model. The first sub-task is to construct a t-schema for each transaction. The 
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eight transactions discussed during the requirements specification step for the 
second prime r-schema are: 

® to create a new organisation in which there are three types of job with associ- 
ated salaries, no departments and one person who is the Managing Director; 

» to modify the salary of a given job; 

« to modify the department of a given employee; 

® to add a new employee to an existing organisation; 

® to delete an existing employee from an existing organisation; 

® to add a new department to an existing organisation; 

® to delete an existing department from an existing organisation, and 
« to delete an existing organisation. 

The t-schemas for these eight transactions are shown in Figs. 12.41-12.42. 

The second sub-task in the analysis of transactions task is to link the t-schemas 
to a set of items in the conceptual model. To achieve this for each t-schema: 

® locate the t-schema’ s behaviour in the requirements model; 

® use the requirements model to identify a set of items that can support the 
t-schema’ s behaviour, and 

® construct a program that performs the t-schema’ s behaviour with reference to 
the t-schema’ s instruction and the identified items. 

The behaviours of the eight t-schemas shown in Figs. 12.41-12.42 may be 
satisfied directly using the value sets of the four items job/sal, pers/job, emp/dept 
and dept/man. These four items are in the conceptual model as shown in 
Fig. 12.28. To complete this sub-task it remains to construct the programs. The 
logic programs to link these eight t-schemas to the items in the conceptual model 
are: 

create_org( w, x, y, z, ok ) <- init_oss( w, okl ), 
init_sss( X, y, z, ok2 ), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

init_oss( w, ok ) <- clr_oss( okl ), 

ADD( w, ‘MD’ )TO(pers/job)mS(ok2), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

init_sss( X, y, z, ok ) ^ clr_sss( okl ), 

ADD( ‘MD’, X )TO(/oMa/)RES(ok2), 

ADD( ‘Manager’, y )TO(job/sal)RES(ok3), 

ADD( ‘Worker’, z )TO(job/sa[)mS(ok4), 

A(okl.ok2.ok3.ok4, ok) 
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Fig. 12.41 t-schema for second prime r-schema: part 1 
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Fig. 12.42 t-schema for second prime r-schema: part 2 
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clr_oss( ok ) <- CLEAR (pers/job) RES(okl), 

CLEAR (emp/dept) RES(ok2), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

clr_sss(ok) <- CLEAR (job/sal) I(ES(OK) 

mod_sal( x, y, ok ) ^ REPLACE( x, z )WITH( x, y)m(job/sal)RES{OK) 

mod_dept( x, y, ok ) FIND( x, ‘Worker’ )ES1 (pers/job) RES(okl), 

REPLACE( X, z )WITH( x, y)m(emp/dept)mS(o\ai 
A(okl.ok2, ok) 

add_emp( x, y, ok ) ADD( ‘x, ‘Worker’ )TO(pers/job)RES(okl), 

ADD( X, y )TO(emp/dept)RES(ok2), A(okLok2, ok) 

del_emp( x, ok ) ^ DELETE( ‘x, ‘Worker’ )FROM(>^r^/jo/?)RES(okl), 
DELETE( X, y )FROM(em/?A/^/70RES(ok2), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

add_dept( x, y, ok ) ^ REPLACE( y, ‘Worker’ ) 

WITH( y, ‘Manager’ )IN(per5>^o6) RES(okl), 

REPLACE( y, z )WITH( y, x)m(ernp/dept)RES(ok2), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

del_dept( x, y, ok ) <- FIND( z, x )IN (emp/dept) RES(okl), 

FIND( z, ‘Worker’ )IN (pers/job) RES(ok2), 

A(okl.'-ok2, ok3), 

FINiD( X, w )IN (dept/man) RES(ok4), 

REPLACE( w, ‘Manager’ )WITH( w, ‘Worker’ )IN07^rs/joZ?) RES(ok5), 
REPLACE( w, X )WITH( w, y )m(emp/dept) RES(ok6), 

A(ok3.ok4.ok5.ok6, ok) 

del_org( ok ) ^ clr_oss( okl ), 
clr_sss( ok2 ) 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

The construction of these twelve logic programs completes the analysis of transac- 
tions task for the second prime r-schema. 

The second task in the system function step is the construction of the func- 
tional view. There are three input items namely pers/job, emp/dept and job/sal. 
The resulting flow diagram as shown in Fig. 12.43. This flow diagram shows 
the three input items and four transaction items. It shows the twelve transactions 
and it satisfies the functional requirements noted above. 
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The third task in the system function step is the construction of the f-coupling 
map. In this example the f-coupling map is the same as the c-coupling map 
shown in Fig. 12.29. 

The final task in the system function step is the refinement of constraints. 
Particularly the development of constraints for the input items. This completes 
the functional model. The design of constraints, that was deferred during the 
analysis of the first prime r-schema, is considered here. The objective is to intro- 
duce constraints that protect the integrity of the input items. Two possible 
constraints are: 

• every employee in emp/dept is also in pers/job, and 

• every job in pers/job is also in job/sal. 

There are many other possible constraints. These constraints may be knowledge 
model constraints. That is, they take the form of a set of rules with which the 
value sets of the input items should remain consistent. 




Fig. 1 2.43 Flow diagram for second prime r-schema 
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Fig. 12.44 Storage diagram 
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12.6 Layout 



The final step in the design is system layout. In the particular form of iterative 
design that has been adopted for this example, system layout has been deferred 
until the system function step has been completed for all of the prime r-schemas. 

The first task in the system layout step is the analysis of operational require- 
ments. Suppose that: 

® the maximum permissible response time, and 
• the expected frequency of presentation 

are given for each of the thirteen transactions identified for the two prime 
r-schemas. In this small example operational requirements are not considered. 

The second task in the system layout step is the construction of the internal 
view. The items in the item library are those shown on Fig. 12.28. The internal 
diagram is the same diagram as that shown in Fig. 12.28. To derive the storage 
diagram determine those items that will be stored in the physical model. Suppose 
that, in the absence of any operational requirements, the input items and the 
knowledge items are real, and all other information items are virtual. The storage 
diagram is shown in Fig. 12.44. The transaction library contains the transactions 
together with their respective operational requirements. As there are no opera- 
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tional requirements in this example the transaction library consists of the thirteen 
t-schemas shown in Fig. 12.30 and Figs. 12.41-12.42. 

The third task in the system layout step is the construction of the i-coupling 
map. This is derived from the c-coupling map as shown in Fig. 12.29. The 
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Fig. 12.47 The deductive flow 
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f-coupling map is shown in Fig. 12.45. The internal diagram is shown in 
Fig. 12.46. 

The three input items, namely job/sal, pers/joh and emp/dept are those whose 
value sets are to be stored. The value sets of all other items are to be deduced. 
This choice of system layout then leads to a deductive flow as summarised in 
Fig. 12.47. 



12,7 Maintenance 



The eight maintenance problems that follow are intended to illustrate the design 
procedure described in Sect. 1 1.3. 

The procedure makes use of the various models that form part of the design. 
When maintenance tasks are carried out they are carried out completely. That is, if 
the procedure described in Sect. 11.3 is employed then the resulting system is 
consistent. The value of normalisation to the maintenance process is hidden by 
the simplicity of the maintenance procedure. If the conceptual model had not been 
normalised then the maintenance problems considered below would have been far 
more complex to execute completely. 

Maintenance Problem 1 

“The Hardware Department is to be re-named the Home Supplies Department.” 

1. Can not be performed by an existing transaction. Generalise this task to the 
transaction “Re-name a department”. This is an update task associated with the 
item dept. 

2. The transaction “Re-name a department” can be performed completely by modi- 
fying the value set of the dept item. The item dept is in the conceptual diagram, 
but is not in the storage diagram. Investigate the implementation of this transac- 
tion as a modification to the value sets of the input items. The second level 
extract of the i-coupling map from dept is shown in Fig. 12.48. This extract 
helps to guide this investigation. On the coupling map dept is linked to three 
items of which only one is real, namely emp/dept, also none of the second level 
items require modification as a result of this transaction. If a department is re- 
named then this may be effected by re-naming that department in the real emp/dept 
item. This new transaction can be introduced without modifying the conceptual 
model it is shown in Fig. 12.49. The logic program that links the t-schema in 
Fig. 12.49 to the items in the conceptual model is: 

rename__dept( x, y, ok ) ^ REPLACE( w, x ) 

WITH( w, y )m(emp/dept) RES(ok) 
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Fig. 12.48 Two levels of i-coupling map from dept 
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Fig. 12.49 t-schema for transaction to re-name a department 
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Maintenance Problem 2 

“Mr Grumpy is to be moved to the Home Supplies Department.” 

1. This is an update task associated with the item emp/dept. This task can be 
performed by the existing transaction “mod_dept”. 

Maintenance Problem 3 

“Mr Boss, the General Manager, has retired. The new General Manager is Mr 
Head.” 

1. This can not be performed by an existing transaction. Generalise this task to 
the transaction “Re-name a person”. This is an update task associated with the 
item pers, 

2. The transaction “Re-name a person” is naturally associated with the pers item. 
This transaction can be performed completely by modifying the value set of the 
pers item. The litm pers is in the conceptual diagram, but is not in the storage 
diagram. Investigate the implementation of this transaction as a modification to 
the value sets of the input items. The first level extract of the i-coupling map 
from pers is shown in Fig. 12.50, and the second level is shown in Fig. 12.51. 
These extracts help to guide this investigation. On the coupling map pers and its 
sub-items are linked to seven items of which only two are real, namely pers/job 
and emp/dept. Also, none of the second level items require modification as a 
result of this transaction. If a person is re-named then this may be effected by re- 
naming that person in the real pers/job and emp/dept items. This new transaction 
can be introduced without modifying the conceptual model it is shown in 



job ^ ^ sal * ^ pers ’ sal-bill * dept * 

II 11^ II 11^1 




Fig. 12.51 Two levels of i-coupling map from [pers, super, emp, man] 
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Fig. 12.52 t-schema for transaction to re-name an employee 
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Fig. 12.53 Extract of storage diagram 

Fig. 12.52. The logic program that links the t-schema in Fig. 12.52 to the 
items in the conceptual model is: 

rename_emp( x, y, ok ) REPLACE( x, z ) 

WITH( y, z )m{ernp/dept) RES(okl), 

REPLACE( X, w )WITH( y, w Wipers/job) RES(ok2), 

A(okl.ok2, ok) 

Maintenance Problem 4 

“Ms Bossy receives a salary of $80 000.” 

1. This is an update statement that is naturally associated with the item pers/sal. 
This statement is inconsistent with the value set of pers/sal. According to the 
existing transaction ‘find_sal’ Ms Bossy receives a salary of $60000. 

2. Examine the relevant parts of the storage diagram to locate the source of this 
inconsistency. An extract of the storage diagram is shown in Fig. 12.53 By 
considering the extract of the storage diagram shown in Fig. 12.53, this inconsis- 
tency is caused by one of three real items. Either the value set of job/sal or the 
value set of pers/job or the semantics of [pers/sal, pers/job, job/sal] is in error. 
Suppose that the error is that ‘Ms Bossy’ is incorrectly represented in pers/job as a 
‘Worker’. There is no existing transaction to resolve this inconsistency. This 
inconsistency could be resolved by the update task “to change the job of a person”. 
This update task can be processed in a similar way to Maintenance Problem 3. 
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Maintenance Problem 5 

“To find the list of employees working in any given department”. 

1. This can not be performed by an existing transaction. This is a value query 
that is naturally associated with the item dept/emp-list. 

2. The transaction “To find the list of employees working in any given depart- 
ment” can be performed completely by reference to the value set of the item 
dept/emp-list. The item dept/emp-list is a virtual item in the storage diagram. 
This transaction can be introduced without modifying the conceptual model. It is 
shown in Fig. 12.54. The logic program to link the t-schema in Fig. 12.54 to 
the items in the conceptual model is: 

find_emp-list( x, y, ok ) ^ FIND( x, y )lN(dept/emp-list) RES(ok) 

Maintenance Problem 6 

“There should be one more tuple in the value set of the item pers/job than in the 
value set of the item emp/dept'' 

1. This is a new system constraint. It can be dealt with without difficulty. 

Maintenance Problem 7 

“Every employee should have another employee as an understudy.” 

1 . This is a statement. This statement would be an update statement if there had 
been an item per/understudy in the conceptual diagram. If the normality of the 
system is to be preserved then the inclusion of this statement requires a complete 
re-design. So this statement is a revision. 

Maintenance Problem 8 

“Persons are now to be paid a wage that consists of a pay that is determined by 
their job (as previously for salary) plus a loading that is calculated at $100 per 
annum for every year the person has worked for Egs P/L. The query type “To 
calculate the total salary for any given department” becomes “To calculate the total 
wage for any given department”.” 

1 . This is a combination of a statement and a task. Neither are updates as the new 
concepts of “wage” and “loading” have to be introduced. So despite the fact that 
the statement might appear to be naturally associated with the item 
[pers/sal, pers/job, job/sal] a complete redesign is required. This statement is a 
revision. 
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Fig. 12.54 t-schema for transaction to find list of employees 
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